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CONCERNING WORK AND PLAY. 


OBODY likes to work. I should 
never work at all if I could help 

it. I mean, when I say that nobody 
likes work, that nobody does so 
whose tastes and likings are in a 
natural and unsophisticated condi- 
tion. Some men, by long training 
and by the force of various circum- 
stances, do, I am aware, come to 
have an actual craving, a morbid 
tite for work; but it is a mor- 

bid appetite, just as truly as that 
which impels a lady to eat chalk, or 
a child to prefer pickles to sugar- 
plums. Or if my reader quarrels 
with the word morbid, and insists 
that a liking for brisk, hard work 
is a healthy taste and not a diseased 
one, I will give up that phrase, and 
substitute for it the less strong one 
that a liking for work is an acquired 
taste, like that which leads you and 
me, my friend, to like bitter beer. 
Such a man, for instance, as Lord 
Campbell, has brought himself to 
that state that I have no doubt he 
actually enjoys the thought of the 
enormous quantity of work which 
he goes through; but when he does 
80 he does a thing as completely out 
of nature as is done by the Indian 
fakir, who feels a gloomy satisfac- 
tion as he reflects on the success 
with which he has laboured to weed 
out all but bitterness from life. I 
know quite well that we can bring 
ourselves to ‘such a state of mind 
that we shall feel a sad sort of 
pleasure in thinking how much we 
are taking out of ourselves, and how 
much we are denying ourselves. 
What college man who ever worked 
himself to death but knows well the 
curious condition of mind? He 
begins to toil, induced by the love 
of knowledge, or by the desire of 
distinction; but after he has toiled 
on for some weeks or months, there 
gradually steals in such a feeling as 
that which I have been describing. 
T have felt it myself, and so know 
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all about it. I do not believe that 
any student ever worked harder than 
I did. And I remember well the 
gloomy kind of satisfaction I used 
to feel, as all day and much of the 
night I bent over my books, in 
thinking how much I was foregoing. 
The sky never seemed so blue and so 
inviting as when I looked at it for 
a moment now and then, and so 
back to the weary page. And never 
did green woodland walks picture 
themselves to my mind so freshly 
and delightfully as when I thought 
of them as of something which I was 
resolutely denying myself. I re- 
member even now, when I went 
to bed at half-past four in the morn- 
ing, having risen at half-past six 
the previous morning, and having 
done nearly as much for months, 
how I was positively pleased to see 
in the glass the ghastly cheeks, and 
the deep black circles round the 
eyes. There is, I repeat, a certain 
pleasure in thinking one is working 
desperately hard, and taking a great 
deal out of oneself; but it is a plea- 
sure which is unnatural, which is 
factitious, which is morbid. It is 
not in the healthy, unsophisticated 
human animal. We know, of course, 
that Lord Chief-Justice Ellen- 
borough said, when he was about 
seventy, that the greatest pleasure 
that remained to him in life, was to 
hear a young barrisier, named 
Follett, argue a point of law ; but it 
was a highly artificial state of mind, 
the result of very long training, 
which enabled the eminent judge to 
enjoy the gratification which he 
described: and to ordinary men a 
legal argument, however ably con- 
ducted, would be sickeningly tire- 
some. If you want to know the 
natural feeling of humanity towards 
work, see what children think of it. 
Is not the task always a disagreeable 
necessity, even to the very best 
boy? Howl used to hate mine! 
BR 
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Of course, my friendly reader, if 
you knew who I am, I should talk 
of myself less freely ; but as you 
do not know, and could not igo d 
guess, 1 may ostensively do what 
every man tacitly does, make my- 
self the standard of average human 
nature, the first meridian from 
which all distances and deflections 
are to be measured. Well, my 
feeling towards my school tasks 
was nothing short of hatred. And 
yet I was nota dunce. No, I was 
a clever boy. I was at the head of 
all my classes. I never competed 
at school or college for a prize 
which I did not get. And I hated 
work all the while. Therefore I 
believe that all unsophisticated 
mortals hate it. I have seen silly 
parents trying to get their children 
to say that they liked school-time 
better than holiday-time ; that they 
liked work better than play. I have 
seen, with joy, manly little fellows 
es the odious and unnatu- 
ral sentiment ; and declaring man- 
fully that they preferred cricket to 
Ovid. And if any boy ever tells 
you that he would rather learn his 
lessons than go out to the play- 
ground, beware of that boy. Either 
his health is drooping, and his mind 
becoming prematurely and unnatu- 
rally developed, or he is a little 
humbug. He is animpostor. He 
is seeking to obtain credit under 
false pretences. Depend upon it, 
unless it really be that he is a poor 
little spiritless man, deficient in 
nerve and muscle, and unhealthily 
»yrecocious in intellect, he has in 
im the elements of a sneak; and 
he wants nothing but time to ripen 
him into a pickpocket, a swindler, 
a horse-dealer, or a Whig states- 
man. 

Every one, then, naturally hates 
work, and loves its opposite, play. 
And let it be remarked that not 
idleness, but play, is the opposite of 
work. But some people are so 
happy. as to be able to idealize their 
work into play: or they have so 
great a liking for their work that 
they do not feel their work as effort, 
and thus the element is eliminated 
which makes work a pain. How I 
envy those human beings who have 
such enjoyment in their work, that 
it ceases to be work at all! There 
is my friend Mr. Tinto the painter ; 


he is never so happy as when he is 
busy at his canvas, drawing forth 
from it forms of beauty: he is up 
at his work almost as soon as he has 
daylight for it ; he paints all day, and 
he is sorry when the twilight com. 
pels him to stop. He delights in his 
work, and so his work becomes play. 
I suppose the kind of work which, 
in the case of ordinary men, never 
ceases to be work, never loses the 
conscious feeling of strain and 
effort, is that of composition. 
A great poet, possibly, may find 
much pleasure in writing, and there 
have been exceptional men who said 
they never were so happy as when 
they had the pen in their hand: 
Buffon, I think, tells us that once 
he wrote for fourteen hours at a 
stretch, and all that time was ina 
state of positive enjoyment; aid 
Lord Macaulay, in the preface to 
his recently published Speeches, 
assures us that the writing of his 
History is the occupation and the 
happiness of his life. Well, I am 
glad to hear it. Ordinary mortals 
cannot sympathize with the feeling. 
To them composition is simply hard 
work, and hard work is pain. Of 
course, even commonplace men have 
occasionally had their moments of 
inspiration, when thoughts present 
themselves vividly, and clothe them- 
selves in felicitous expressions, 
without much, or any conscious 
effort. But these seasons are short 
and far between: and although 
while they last it becomes compa- 
ratively pleasant to write, it never 
becomes so pleasant as it would be 
to lay down the pen, to lean back in 
the easy chair, to take up the Zimes 
or Fraser, and enjoy the luxury of 
being carried easily along that track 
of thought which cost its writer so 
much labour to pioneer through the 
trackless jungle of the world of 
mind. Ah, how easy it is to read 
what it was so difficult to write! 
There is all the difference between 
running down from London to Man- 
chester by the railway after it has 
been made, and of making the rail- 
way from London to Manchester. 
You, my intelligent reader, who 
begin to read a chapter of Mr. 
Froude’s eloquent History, and get 
on with it so fluently, are like the 
snug old gentleman, travelling- 
capped, railway-rugged, great: 
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coated and plaided, who leans back 
in the corner of the softly-cushioned 
carriage as it flits over Chat-moss ; 
while the writer of the chapter is 
like George Stephenson, toiling 
month after month to make the 
track along which you speed, in the 
face of difficulties and discourage- 
ments which you never think of. 
And so I say it may sometimes be 
somewhat easy and pleasant to 
write, but never so easy and pleasant 
as it isnot to write. ‘Theodd thing, 
too, about the work of the pen is 
this: that it is often done best b 
the men who like it least and shrin 
from it most, and that it is often the 
most laborious writing along which 
the reader’s mind glides most easily 
and pleasurably. It is not so in 
other matters. As the general rule, 
no man does well the work which 
he dislikes. No man will be a good 
—- who dislikes preaching. 
No man will be a good anatomist 
who hates dissecting. Sir Charles 
Napier, it must be confessed, was a 
great soldier, though he hated 
fighting ; and as for writing, some 
men have been the best writers who 
hated writing, and who would never 
have penned a line but under the 
—— of necessity. ‘There is 
John Foster; what a great writer 
he was: and yet his biography tells 
us, in his own words, too, scores of 
times, how he shrunk away from 
the intense mental effort of compo- 
sition; how he abhorred it and 
dreaded it, though he did it so ad- 
mirably well. There is Coleridge: 
how that great mind ran to waste, 
because Coleridge shrunk from the 
painful labourof formal composition: 
andsoChristabel must have remained 
unfinished, save for the eloquent 
labours of that greatest, wisest, most 
original, and least commonplace of 
men, Dr. Martin Farquhar ‘Tupper: 
andso, instead of volumes of hoarded 
wisdom and wit, we have but the 
fading remembrances of hours of 
marvellous talk. I do not by any 
means intend to assert that there 
are not worse things than work, 
even than very hard work; but I 
say that work, as work, is a bad 
thing. It may once have been 
otherwise, but the curse is in it now. 
e do it because we must: it is our 
duty: we live by it; it is the 
Creator’s intention that we should ; 
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it makes us enjoy leisure and recre- 
ation and rest; it stands between 
us and the pure misery of idleness ; 
it is dignified and honourable ; it is 
the soil and the atmosphere in 
which grow cheerfulness, hopeful- 
ness, health of body and mind. But 
still, if we could get all these good 
ends without it, we should be glad. 
We do not care for exertion for its 
ownsake. Even Mr. Kingsley does 
not love the north-east wind for it- 
self, but because of the good things 
that come with it and from it. Work 
is not an end initself. ‘The end of 
work,’ said Aristotle, ‘is to enjoy 
leisure ;’ or, as The Minstrel hath it, 
‘the end and the reward of toil is 
rest.’ I do not wish to draw from 
too sacred a source the confirmation 
of these summer-day fancies ; but I 
think, as I write, of the descriptions 
which we find in a certain volume of 
the happiness of another world. 
Has not many an over-wrought and 
wearied-out worker found comfort 
in an assurance. of which I shall 
here speak no further, that ‘ There 
remaineth a rest to the people of 
God ?’ 7 

And so, my reader, if it be true 
that nobody, anywhere, would (in 
his sober senses) work if he could 
help it, how especially true is that 
great principle on this beautiful 
July day! It is truly a day on 
which to do nothing. I am here, 
far in the country, and when I this 
moment went to the window, and 
looked out upon a rich summer land- 
scape, everything seemed asleep. 
The sky is sapphire-blue, without a 
cloud; the sun is pouring down a 
flood of splendour upon all things ; 
there is nota breath stirring, hardly 
the twitter of a bird. All the air is 
filled with the fragrance of the 
young clover. The landscape is 
richly wooded; I never saw the 
trees more thickly covered with 
leaves, and now they are perfectly 
still. I am writing north of the 
Tweed, and the horizon is of blue 
hills, which some southrons would 
call mountains. The wheat-fields 
are beginning to have a little of the 
harvest-tinge, and they contrast 
beautifully with the deep green of 
the hedge-rows. The roses are 
almost over, but I can see plenty of 
honeysuckle in the hedges still, and 
a perfect blaze of it has covered one 
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jecting branch of a young oak. 
Com looking at a little well-shaven 
green (I shall not call it a lawn, be- 
cause it is not one); it has not been 
mown for nearly a fortnight, and_ it 
is perfectly white with daisies. Be- 
yond, at a very short distance, 
through the branches of many oaks, 
I can see a gable of the church, and 
a few large gravestones shining 
white among the green grass and 
leaves. I do not find all these 
things any great temptation now, 
for I have got interested in my 
work, and I like to write of them. 
But I found it uncommonly hard to 
sit down this morning to my work. 
Indeed, I found it ieee, and 
thus it is that at five o’clock p.m., F 
have got no further than the present 
line. I had quite resolved that this 
morning I would sit doggedly down 
to my article, in which | have really 
(though the reader may find it hard 
to believe it) got something to say ; 
but when I walked out after break- 
fast, I felt that all nature was say- 
ing that this was not a day for a. 
Come forth and look at me, seemed 
the message breathed from her 
beautiful face. And then I thought 
of Wordsworth’s ballad, which sets 
out so pleasing an excuse for idle- 
ness :— 
Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife, 
Come, hear the woodland linnet ! 
How sweet his music! on my life 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 
And hark! how blithe the throstle 
sings ! 
He, too, is no mean preacher : 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 
She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless, — 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by 
health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 


One impulse from a vernal wood, 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can ! 

Just at my gate, the man who 
keeps in order the roads of the 
parish was hard at work. How 
pleasant, I thought, to work amid 
the pure air and the sweet-swelling 
clover! And how pleasant, too, to 
have work to do of such a nature 
that when you go to it every morn- 
ing you can make quite sure that, 
barring accident, you wijl accom- 
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plish a certain amount before the 
sun shall set; while as for the man 
whose work is that of the brain and 
the pen, he never can be certain in 
the morning how much his day’s 
labour may amountto. He may sit 
down at his desk, spread out his 
paper, have his ink in the right 
place, and his favourite pen, and 
yet he may find that he cannot get 
on, that thoughts will not come, 
that his mind is utterly sterile, that 
he cannot see his way through his 
subject, or that if he can produce 
anything at all it is poor miserable 
stuff whose poorness no one knows 
better than himself. And so, after 
hours of effort and discouragement, 
he may have to lay his work aside, 
having accomplished nothing, having 
made no progress at all—wearied, 
stupified, disheartened, thinking 
himself a mere blockhead. Thus 
musing, I approached the roadman. 
Linquired how his wife and children 
were. I asked how he liked the 
new cottage he had lately moved 
into. Well, he said, but it was far 
from his work: he had walked eight 
miles and a half that morning to his 
work; he had towalk the same dis- 
tance home again in the evening 
after labouring all day; and for this 
his wages were thirteen shillings 
a-week, with a deduction for such 
days as he might be unable to 
work. He did not mention all this 
by way of complaint; he was com- 
fortably off, he said; he should be 
thankful he was so much better off 
than many. He had got a little 
pony lately very cheap, which would 
carry himself and his tools to and 
from his employment, and_ that 
would be very nice. In all likeli- 
hood, my friendly reader, the road- 
man would not have been so com- 
municative to you; but as for me, it 
is my duty and my happiness to be 
the sympathizing friend of every- 
man, woman, and child in this parish, 
and it pleases me much to believe 
that there is no one throughout its 
little population who does not think 
of me and speak to me as a friend. 
I talked a little longer to the road- 
man about parish affairs. We 
mutually agreed in remarking the 
incongruous colours of a pair of 
ponies which passed in a little 
phaeton, of which one was cream- 
coloured and the other dapple-grey. 
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The phaeton came from a friend’s 
house a little way off, and I won- 
dered if it were going to the railway 
to bring some one me (I knew) was 
expected; for in such simple mat- 
ters do we simple country folk find 
something to maintain the interest 
of life. Ineed not go on to describe 
what other things I did; how I 
looked with pleasure at a field of cot 
and another of potatoes in which 
am concerned, and held several short 
conversations with passers-by; but 
the result of the whole was a convic- 
tion that, after all, it was best to set 
to work at once, though well remem- 
bering how much by indoor work 
in the country on such a day as this 
one is missing. And the thought of 
the roadman’s seventeen miles of 
walking, in addition to his day’s 
work, was something of a reproof 
and a stimulus. And thus, deter- 
mined at least to make a beginning, 
did I write this much Concerning 
Work and Play. 


I find a great want in all that is 
written on the subject of recreation. 
People tell me that I need recrea- 
tion, that I cannot do without it, 
that mind and body alike demand it. 
I know all that, but they do not tell 
me how to recreate myself. They 
fight shy of all practical details. 

ow it is just these I want. All 
working men must have play; but 
what sort of play can we have? I 
envy school-boys their facility of 
being amused, and of finding re- 
creation which entirely changes the 
current of their thoughts. A boy 
flying his kite or wanes his top is 
— by no remembrance of the 

notty line of Virgil which puzzled 
him alittle while ago in school; but 
when the grown-up man takes his 
sober afternoon walk—perhaps the 
only relaxation which he has during 
«the day—he is thinking still of the 
book which he is writing and of the 
cares which he has left at home. 
Then, and all the worse for myself, 
I can feel no interest in flying a kite, 
or rigging and sailing a little ship, or 
making a mill-wheel and setting it 
going, or in marbles, or ball, or 
running races, or playing at leap- 
frog. And even if they did feel 
interest in athletic sports, the lungs 
and sinews of most educated men of 
middle age would forbid their join- 
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ing in them. I need not therefore 
suggest the doubt which would pro- 
bably be cast upon a man’s sanity 
were he found eagerly knuckling 
down (how stiff it would soon make 
him), or wildly chasing the flyin 
football, or making a rush at afrrend 
and taking a flying leap over his 
head. Now what recreation, I want 
to know, is open to the middle-aged 
man of literary tastes? Shooting, 
coursing, fishing, says one; but he 
does not care for shooting or 
coursing or fishing. Gardening, 
says another; but he does not care 
for gardening. Watching ferns, 
caterpillars, frogs, and other ‘com- 
mon objects of the country ;’ well, 
but he es in town, and if he did 
not he does not feel the least interest 
in ferns and caterpillars. Music is 
suggested ; well, he has no great ear, 
and he may dwell where he can have 
little or none of it. Society! pray 
what is society? No doubt the 
conversation of intelligent men and 
women is a most grateful and stimu- 
lating recreation; but is there any 
recreation in dreary dinner-parties, 
where one listens to the twaddle of 
silly old gentlemen and emptier 
young ones, or in the hothouse 
atmosphere and crush of most even- 
ing parties? These are not play; 
they are very hard work, and a 
treadmill work producing no bene- 
ficial results, but rather provocative 
of all manner of ill-tempers. Then, 
no doubt, there is most agreeable 
recreation for some people in the 
excitement of a polka or galop and 
its attendant light and cheerful talk, 
not to say flirtation; but then our 
representative man has got beyond 
these things: these are for young 
people—he is married now and 
sobered down; he probably was 
never the man to make himself 
eminently agreeable in such ascene, 
and he is less so now than ever. 
Besides, if play be something from 
which you are to return with re- 
newed strength and interest to work, 
I doubt whether the ball-room is the 
lace where it is to be found. Late 
ours, a feverish atmosphere, and 
excessive exercise, tend to mornin 
slumbers, headaches, crossness, an 
laginess.. To find dancing which 
answers the end of recreation, we 
must go to less fashionable places. 
I like the pictures which Goldsmith 
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gives us of the sunny summer even- 
ings of France, where the whole 
pulation of the village danced to 
Mie flute in the shade; and gven the 
soured Childe Harold melted some- 
what into sympathy with the Spanish 
peasants as shay twirled their cas- 
tanets in the twilight. Southey’s 
picture is a pretty one, but its de- 
scription sounds somewhat unreal : 


But peace was on the Cottage, and the 
old 


From Court intrigue, from bickering 
faction far : 

Beneath the chestnut tree love’s tale 
was told, 

And to the tinkling of the light guitar, 

Sweet stooped the western sun, sweet 
rose the evening star! 


Nor let it be fancied that such a 
scene cannot be represented except 
in countries to which distance and 
strangeness give their interest. This 
very season, on a beautiful summer 
evening, I saw a happy party of 
eighty country folk dancing upon a 
greener little bit of turf than Gold- 
smith ever saw in France. And I 
wished such things were more 
common; though the grave Saxon 
spirit, equal to the enjoyment of 
such gaiety now and then, might 
perhaps flag under it did it come too 
often. But on the occasion to which 
I refer, there was no lack of inno- 
cent cheerfulness; the enjoyment 
seemed real ; and though there were 
no castanets and no guitars, but a 
fiddle for music and reels for dances, 
there were as pretty faces and as 
graceful figures among the girls, I 
warrant, as you would find from the 
Rhine to the Pyrenees. 

But, to resume the somewhat 
ravelled thread of our diseussion,— 


if aman has come to this, that he. 


can feel no interest in such recrea- 
tions as those which we have men- 
tioned, what ishe todo? And let 
it be remembered that I am putting 
no fanciful case: be sorry, if you 
will, for the man who from taste 
and habit cannot be easily amused ; 
but remember that such is the lot 
of a very large proportion of the 
intellectual labourers of the race. 
And what is such a man to do? 
After using his eyes and exerting 
his brain all the forenoon in reading 
and writing by way of work, must 
he just use his eyes and exert his 
brain all the evening in reading and 
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writing by way of play? Has it 
come to this, that ema find the 
only recreation that remains for 
him in the Times, the Quarterly 
Review, and Fraser's Magazine ? 
All these things are indeed excellent 
in their way. They relax and in- 
terest the mind: but then they wear 
out the eyes, they contract the chest, 
they render the muscles flabby, they 
ruin the ganglionic apparatus, they 
make the mind but unmake the 
body. Now, that will not do. Does 
nothing remain, in the way of play, 
but the afternoon walk or drive: 
the vacant period between dinner 
and tea, when no one works, not- 
withstanding Johnson’s warning, 
that he who resolves that he cannot 
work between dinner and tea, will 
probably proceed to the conclusion 
that he cannot work between break- 
fast and dinner; a little quiet gossi 

with your wife, a little romping with 
your children, if you have a wife 
and children; and then back again 
to the weary books? Think of the 
elder Disraeli, who looked at printed 
pages so long, that by and bye, 
wherever he looked, he saw nothing 
but printed pages, and then became 
blind. Think what poor specimens 
of the human animal, physically, 
many of our noblest and ablest men 
are. Do not men, by their beauti- 
ful, touching, and far-rea¢hing 
thoughts, reach the heart and form 
the mind of thousands, who could 
not run a hundred yards without 
panting for breath, who could not 
jump over a five-feet wall though a 
mad bull were after them, who could 
not dig in the garden for ten minutes 
without having their brain throbbing 
and their entire frame trembling, 
who could not carry in a sack of 
coals though they should never see 
a fire again, who could never find a 
day’s employment as porters, la- 
bourers, grooms, or anything but 
tailors? Educated and cultivated 
men, I tell you that you make a 
terrible mistake; and a mistake 
which, before the end of the twen- 
tieth century, will sadly deteriorate 
the Anglo-Saxon race. You make 
your recreation purely mental. You 
give a little play to your minds, 
after their day's work ; but you give 
no play to your eyes, to your brains, 
to your hearts, to your digestion,— 
in short, to your bodies. And there- 
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fore you grow weak, unmuscular, 
nervous, dyspeptic, near-sighted, 
out-of-breath, neuralgic, pressure- 
on-the-brain, thin-haired men. And 
in time, not only does all the train 
of evils that follows your not pro- 
viding proper recreation for your 
physical nature, come miserably to 
affect your spirits ; but, besides that, 
it comes to jaundice and pervert 
and distort all your views of men 
and things. I have heard of those 
who, though suffering almost cease- 
less pain, could yet think hopefully 
of the prospects of humanity, and 
take an unprejudiced view of some 
political question that appealed 
strongly to prejudice, and give 
kindly sympathy and sound advice 
to a poor man who came to seek 
advice in some little trouble which 
is great to him. But I fear that in 
the majority of instances, the human 
being whose liver is in a bad way, 
whose digestion is ruined, or even 
who is suffering from violent tooth- 
ache, is prone to snub the servants, 
to box the children’s ears, to think 
that Britain is going to destruction, 
= that the world is coming to an 
end. 

It may be said, that the class of 
intellectual workers have their 
yearly holiday. When this article 
sees the light, it will be the 
middle of the ‘Long Vacation.’ 
And it is well, indeed, that most 
men whose work is brain-work have 
that blessed period of relief, wherein, 
amid the Swiss snows, or the High- 
land heather, or out upon the 
Mediterranean waves, they seek to 
re-invigorate the jaded body and 
mind, and to lay inastore of health 
and strength with which to face the 
winter work again. But this is not 
enough. A man might just as well 
say that he would eat in August or 
September all the food which is to 
support him through the year, as 
think in that time to take the whole 
year’s recreation, the whole year’s 
play, in one bonne bouche. Recrea- 
tion must be a daily thing. Every 
day must have its play, as well as 
its work. There is much sound, 
practical sense in Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia ; and nowhere sounder than 
where he tells us that in his model 
oe he would have ‘half the 
day allotted for work, and half 
for honest recreation.’ Every day, 
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bringing, as it does, work to every 
man who is worth his salt in this 
world, ought likewise to bring its 
play: play which will turn the 
thoughts into quite new and cheer- 
ful channels; which will recreate 
the body as well as the mind; and 
tell me, great Father of Waters, to 
whom Rasselas appealed upon a 
question of equal difliculty,—or tell 
me, anybody else, what that play 
shall be! Practically, in the case of 
most educated men, of most intel- 
lectual workers, heavy reading and 
writing stand for work, and light 
reading and writing stand for play. 

I can well imagine what a de- 
lightful thing it must be for a toil- 
worn barrister to throw briefs, and 
cases, and reports aside, and 
quitting the pestilential air of West- 
minster Hall, laden with odours 
from the Thames which are not the 
least like those of Araby the Blest, 
to set off to the Highlands for a 
few weeks among the moors. No 
schoolboy at holiday-time is lighter- 
hearted than he, as he settles down 
into his corner in that fearfully fast 
express train on the Great Northern 
Railway. And when he reaches his 
box in the North at last, what a 
fresh and happy sensation it must 
be to get up in the morning in that 
pure, unbreathed air, with the feel- 
ing that he has nothing to do,— 
nothing, at any rate, except what 
he chooses; and after the delibe- 
rately-eaten breakfast, to saunter 
forth with the delightful sense of 
leisure,—to think that he has time 
to breathe and think after the 
ceaseless hurry of the past months, 
—and to think that nothing will go 
wrong although he should sit down 
on the mossy parapet of the little 
one-arched bridge that spans the 
brawling mountain-stream, and 
there rest, and muse, and dream 
just as long as he likes. Two or 
three such men come to this neigh- 
bourhood yearly; and I enjoy the 
sight of them, they look so happy. 
Every little thing, if they indeed 
be genial, true, unstiffened men, 
is a source of interest to them. 
The total change makes them grow 
rapturous about matters which we, 
who are quite accustomed to them, 
take more coolly. I think, when I 
look at them, of the truthful lines 
of Gray : 
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See the wretch, that long has tost, 
On the thorny bed of pain, 

At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again : 

The meanest flowret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise. 


Equidem invideo, a little. I feel 
somewhat vexed when I think how 
much more beautiful these pleasant 
scenes around me really are, than 
what, by any effort, I can make 
them seem to me. You hard- 
wrought town folk, when you come 
to rural regions, have the advantage 
of us leisurely country people. 
But, much as that great Queen’s 
Counsel enjoys his long vacation’s 
y, you see it is not enough. Look 
ow thin his hair is, how pale his 
cheeks are, how fleshless those long 
fingers, how unmuscular those arms. 
What he needs, in addition to the 
autumn holiday, is some bond fide 
play every day of his life. What 
is his amusement when in town? 
Why, mainly it consists of going 
into society, where he gains nothing 
of elasticity and vigour, but merely 
injures his digestive organs. Why 
does he not rather have half an 
hour’s lively bodily exercise, — 
rowing, or quoits, or tennis, or skat- 
ing, or anything he may have taste 
for? And if it be foolish to take all 
the year’s play at once, as so many 
inte Pas workers think to do, 
much more foolish is it to keep all 
the play of life till the work is over: 
to toil and moil at business through 
all the better years of our time in 
this world, in the hope that at 
length we shall be able to retire 
from business, and make the even- 
ing of life all holiday, all play. In 
all likelihood the man who takes 
this course will never retire at all, 
except into an untimely grave; and 
if he should live to reach the long- 
coveted retreat, he will find that all 
play and no work makes life quite 
as wearisome and as little enjoyable 
as all work and no play. Hanui 
will make him sieuiien and body 
and mind, deprived of their wonted 
oceupation, will soon break down. 
After very hard and long-continued 
work, there is indeed a pleasure in 
merely sitting still and doing no- 
thing. But after the feeling of pure 
exhaustion is gone, that will not 
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suffice. A boy enjoys play, but he 
is miserable in enforced idleness. 
In writing about retiring from the 
task-work of life, one naturally 
thinks of that letter to Wordsworth, 
in which Charles Lamb told what 
he felt when he was finally emanci- 

ated from his drudgery in the 

dia House : 

T came home FOR EVER on Tuesday 
week. The incomprehensibleness of my 
condition overwhelmed me. It was like 
passing from life into eternity. Every 
year to be as long as three ; that is, to 
havethreetimes as much real time—time 
that is my own—in it! I wandered 
about thinking I was happy, and feeling 
I was not. But that tumultuousness 
is passing off, and I begin to under- 
stand the nature of the gitt. Holidays, 
even the annual month, were always 
uneasy joys, with their conscious fugi- 
tiveness, the craying after making the 
most of them. Now, when all is holiday, 
there are no holidays. I can sit at home, 
in rain or shine, without a restless im- 
pulse for walkings. 

There are unhappy beings in 
the world, who secretly stand in 
fear of all play, on the hateful and 
wicked notion, which I believe some 
men regard as being of the essence 
of Christianity, though in truth it is 
its contradiction, that everything 

leasant is sinful,—that God dis- 
ikes to see his creatures cheerful 
and happy. I think it is the author 
of Friends in Council who says 
something to the effect, that many 
people, infected with that Puritan 
falsehood, slink about creation, 
afraid to confess that they ever are 
enjoying themselves. It is a sad 
thing when such a belief is enter- 
tained by even grown-up men; but 
it stirs me to absolute fury when I 
know of it being impressed upon 
poor little children, to repress their 
natural gaiety of heart. Did you 
ever, my reader, read that dre 
and preposterous book in which 
Thomas Clarkson sought to show 
that Quakerism is not inconsistent 
with common sense? Probably not; 
but perhaps you may have met with 
Jeffrey’s review of it. Nothin 
short of a vehement kicking co 
relieve my feelings if I heard some 
sly, money-making old rascal, im- 
pressing upon some merry children 
that 

Stillness and quietness both of spirit 
and body are necessary, as far as they 
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can be obtained. Hence, Quaker chil- 
dren are rebuked for all expressions of 
anger, as tending to raise those feelings 
which ought to be suppressed ; a raising 
even of the voice beyond due bounds, 
is discouraged as leading to the disturb- 
ance of their minds. They are taught 
to rise in the morning in quietness ; to 
go about their ordinary occupations with 
quietness ; and with quietness to retire 
to their beds, 


Can you think of more complete 
fying in the face of the purposes of 

e kind Creator? Is it not His 
manifest intention that childhood 
should be the time of merry laugh- 
ter, of gaiety, and shouts, and 
noise? ‘There is not a sadder sight 
than that of a little child prema- 
turely subdued and ‘quiet.’ Let 
me know of any drab-coated hum- 
bug impressing such ideas on any 
child of mine; and though from 
circumstances I cannot personall 
see him put under the pump, i 


know certain quarters in which it is 
only needful to drop a very faint 
hint, in order to have him first 
ee upon, and then tarred and 
eathered. 

But there is another class of 


mortals, who are free from the Puri- 
tan principle, and who have no 
oo to amusement for them- 
selves, but who seem to have no 
notion that their inferiors and their 
servants ought ever to do anything 
but work. The reader will remem- 
ber the fashionable governess in 
The Old Curiosity Shop, who in- 
sisted that only genteel children 
should ever be permitted to play. 
The well-known lines of Dr. Isaac 
Watts,— 

In books, or work, or healthful play, 

Let my first years be past, — 

were applicable, she maintained, 
only to the children of families of 
the wealthier sort: while for poor 
children there must be a new read- 
ing, which she improvised as fol- 
lows :— 
In work, work, work. In work alway, 

Let my first years be past : 
That I may give, for every day, 

Some good account ut last. 


And as for domestic servants, 
poor creatures, I fear there is many 
a house in which there is no pro- 
vision whatever made for play for 
them. There can be no esie 
round of life than that to which 
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their employers destine them. 
From the moment they rise, hours 
before any member of the family, 
to the moment when they return to 
bed, it is one constant push of 
sordid labour,—often in chambers 
to which air and light and cheerful- 
ness can never come. And if they 
ask a rare holiday, what a fuss is 
made about it! Now, what is the 
result of all this? Some poor soli- 
tary beings do actually sink into 
the spiritless drudges which such a 
life tends to make them: but the 
greater number feel that they can- 
not live with all work and no play ; 
and as they cannot get play openly, 
they get it secretly: they go out at 
ni ht when you, their mistress, are 
asleep; or they bring in_ their 
friends at those unreasonable hours: 
they get that amusement and re- 
creation on the sly, and with the 
sense that they are doing wrong and 
deceiving, which they ought to be 
permitted to have openly and ho- 
nestly : and thus you break down 
their moral principle, you train them 
to cheat you, you educate them into 
liars re thieves. Of course your 
servants thus regard you as their na- 
tural enemy: it is fair to take any ad- 
vantage you can of a gaoler : you are 
their Saldememetials driver, their 
gaoler,—anything but their friend ; 
and if they can take advantage of 
you in any way, they will. And 
serve you right. 

I have known injudicious clergy- 
men who did all they could to dis- 
courage the games and sports of 
their parishioners. They could not 
prevent them; but one thing they 
did,—they made them disreputable. 
They made sure that the poor man 
who ran in a sack, or climbed a 
greased pole, felt that thereby he 
was forfeiting his character, perha: 
imperilling his salvation: and so he 
thought that having gone so far, he 
might go the full length: and thus 
he got drunk, got into a fight, 
thrashed his wife, smashed his 
crockery, and went to the lock-up. 
How much better it would have 
been had the clergyman sought to 
regulate these amusements; and 
since they would go on, try to make 
sure that they should go ey 
and decently. Thus, poor fol 
might have been cheerful without 
having their conscience stinging 
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them all the time: and let it be 
remembered, that if you pervert a 
man’s moral sense (which you may 

uite readily do with the uneducated 
classes) into fancying that it is 
wicked to use the right hand or the 
right foot, while the man still goes 
on using the right hand and the 
right foot, you do him an irreparable 
mischief: you bring on a temper of 
moral recklessnes ; and help him a 
considerable step towards the gal- 
lows. Since people must have 
amusement, ob will have amuse- 
ment ; for any sake do not get them 
to think that amusement is wicked. 
You cannot keep them from finding 
recreation of some sort: you may 
drive them to find it at a lower 
level, and to partake of it soured by 
remorse, and by the wretched reso- 
lution that they will have it right or 
wrong. Instead of anathematizing 
all play, sympathize with it genially 
and heartily; and say, with kind- 
hearted old Burton— 

Let the world have their may-games, 
wakes, whitsunals ; their dancings and 
concerts ; their puppet-shows, hobby- 
horses, tabors, bagpipes, balls, barley- 
breaks, and whatever sports and recrea- 
tions please them best, provided they be 
followed with discretion. 

Let it be here remarked, that re- 
creation can be fully enjoyed only by 
the man who has some earnest occu- 

ation. The end of work is toenjoy 
eisure; but to enjoy leisure you 
must have gone through work. 
Playtime must come after school- 
time, otherwise it loses its savour. 
Play, after all, is a relative thing: 
it is not a thing which has an abso- 
lute existence. There is no such 
thing as play, except to the worker. 
It comes out by contrast. Put 
white upon white, and you can 
hardly see it: put white upon black 
and Sew plain it is. Light your 
lamp in the sunshine, and it is no- 
thing: you must have darkness 
round it to make its presence felt. 
And besides this, a great part of the 
enjoyment of recreation consists in 
the feeling that we have earned it 
by previous hard work. One goes 
out for the afternoon walk with a 
light heart when one has done a good 
task since breakfast. Itis one thing 
for a dawdling idler to set off to the 
Continent or to the Highlands, just 
because he is sick of everything 
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around him ; and quiteanotherthing 
when a hard-wrought man, who is 
of some use in life, sets off, as gay 
as a lark, with the pleasant fooling 
that he has brought some worthy 
work to an end, on the self-same 
tour. And then a busy man finds 
a relish in simple recreations ; while 
a man who has nothing to do, finds 
all things wearisome, and thinks 
that life is ‘ used up:’ it takes some- 
thing quite out of the way to tickle 
that indurated palate: you might 
as well think to prick the hide of a 
hippopotamus with a needle, as to 
excite the interest of that blas¢ 
being by any amusement which is 
not highly spiced with the cayenne 
of vice. And that, certainly, has a 
powerful effect. It was a glass of 
water the wicked old Frenchwoman 
was drinking when she said, ‘ Oh, 
that this were a sin, to give it a re- 
lish !” 

So it is worth while to work, if it 
were only that we might enjoy play. 
Thus doth Mr. Heliogabalus, my 
next neighbour,who is a lazy manand 
an immense glutton, walk four miles 
every afternoon of his life. Itis not 
that he hates exertion less, but that 
he loves dinner more ; and the latter 
cannot be enjoyed unless the former 
is endured. And the man whose 
disposition is the idlest may be led 
to labour when he finds that labour 
is his only chance of finding any 
enjoyment in life. James Mont- 
gomery sums up much truth in a 
couple of lines in his Pelican Island, 
which run thus :— 


Labour, the symbol of man’s punishment; 
Labour, the secret of man’s happiness. 


Why on earth do people think it 
fine to be idle and useless? Fancy 
a drone superciliously desiring a 
working bee to stand aside, and 
saying, ‘Out of the way, you mi- 
serable drudge; J never made a 
drop of honey in all my life!’ I 
have observed, too, that some silly 

eople are ashamed that it should 
be known that they are so useful as 
they really are, and take pains to 
represent themselves as more help- 
less, ignorant, and incapable than 
the fact. I have heard a weak old 
lady boast that her grown-up daugh- 
ters were quite unable to fold up 
their own aes and that as for 
ordering dinner they had not a 
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notion of such a thing. This and 
many similar particulars were stated 
with no small exultation, and that 
by a person far from rich and 
equally far from aristocratic. ‘What 
a silly old woman you are,’ was my 
silent reflection; ‘and if your 
daughters really are what you re- 
present them, woe betide the poor 
man who shall marry one of the 
incapable young noodles.’ Give me 
the man, I say, who can turn his 
hand to all things, and who is not 
ashamed to confess that he can do 
80; who can preach a sermon, nail 
up a paling, prune a fruit tree, make 
a waterwheel or a kite for his little 
boy, write an article for Fraser ora 
leader for the Timesor the Spectator. 
What a fine, genial, many-sided life 
did Sydney Smith lead at his York- 
shire parish! I should have liked, 
I own, to have found in it more 
traces of the clergyman; but perhaps 
the biographer thought it better not 
to parade these. And in the regard 
of facing all difficulties with a cheer- 
ful heart, and nobly resolving to be 
useful and helpful in little matters 
as well as big, I think that life was 
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as good a sermon as ever was 
preached from pulpit. 

I have already said, in the course 
of this rambling discussion, that 
recreation must be such as shall 
turn the thoughts into a new chan- 
nel, otherwise it is no recreation at 
all. And walking, which is the 
most usual physical exercise, here 
completely fails. Walking has 
grown by long habit a purely 
automatic act, demanding no atten- 
tion: we think all the time we are 
walking; Southey even read while 
he took his daily walk. But 
Southey’s story is a fearful warn- 
ing. It will do a clergyman no 
good whatever to leave his desk 
and to go forth for his constitutional, 
if he is still thinking of his sermon, 
and trying so see his way through 
the treatment of his text. You 
see in Gray’s famous poem how 
little use is the mere walk to the 
contemplative man, how thoroughly 
it falls short of the end of play. 
You see how the hectic lad who is 
supposed to have written the Elegy 
copier? himself when he wandered 
abroa 


There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 


That was the fashion in which the 
poor fellow took his daily recreation 
and exercise! His mother no doubt 
packed him out to take a bracing 
walk; she ought to have set him to 
saw wood for the fire, or to dig in 
the garden, or to clean the door- 
handles if he had muscle for nothing 
more. These things would have 
distracted his thoughts from their 
grand flights, and prevented his 
mooning about in that listless man- 
ner. Of course while walking he 
was bothering away about the 

oetical trash he had in his desk at 

ome; and as he knocked up his 
ganglionic functions, he encouraged 
tubercles on his lungs, and came to 
furnish matter for the ‘hoary-headed 
swain’s’ narrative, the silly fellow! 

Riding is better than walking, 
especially if you have rather a 
skittish steed, who compels you 
to attend to him on pain of being 


landed in the ditch, or sent, meteor- 
like, over the hedge. The elder 
Disraeli has preserved the memory 
of the diversions in which various 
hard thinkers found relaxation. 
Petavius, who wrote a deeply learned 
book, which I never saw, and which 
no one I ever saw ever heard of, 
twirled round his chair for five 
minutes every two hours that he 
was at work. Samuel Clark used 
to leap over the tables and chairs. 
It was a rule which Ignatius Loyola 
imposed on his followers, that after 
two hours of work, the mind should 
always be unbent by some recrea- 
tion. Every one has heard of 
Paley’s remarkable feats of rapid 
horsemanship. Hundreds of times 
did that great man fall off. The 
Sultan Mahomet, who conquered 
Greece, unbent his mind by carving 
wooden spoons. In all these things 
you see, kindly reader, that true 
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recreation was aimed at: that is, 
entire change of thought and occu- 
pation. Izaak Walton, again, who 
sets forth so pleasantly the praise of 
angling as ‘the Contemplative Man's 
Recreation,’ wrongly thinks to re- 
commend the gentle craft by telling 
us that the angler may think all the 
——— lies it. I > not care for 
angling; I never caught a minnow ; 
but still I joy in good old Izaak’s 
pleasant pages, like thousands who 
do not care a pin for fishing, but 
who feel it like a cool retreat into 
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green fields and trees to turn to his 
genial a and hearty pictures 
of quiet English scenery. He, how- 
ever, had a vast opinion of the joys 
of angling in a pleasant country: 
only let him go quietly a-fishing :— 
And if contentment be a stranger then, 
I'll ne’er look for it, but in heaven, again. 


And he repeats with much ap- 

oval the sentiments of ‘Jo. 

avors, Esq.,’ in whose lines we 
may see much more of scenery than 
of the actual fishing :— 


Let me live harmlessly; and near the brink 


Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling-place, 
Where I may see my quill or cork down sink, 
With eager bite of perch, or bleak, or dace: 
And on the world and my Creator think : 
While some men strive ill-gotten goods to embrace ; 
And others spend their time in base excess 
Of wine, or worse, in war and wantonness. 


Let them that list, these pastimes still pursue, 
And on such pleasing fancies feed their fill; 
So I the fields and meadows green may view, 
And daily by fresh rivers walk at will, 
Among the daisies and the violets blue, 
Red hyacinth and yellow daffodil ; 
Purple narcissus like the morning’s rays, 
Pale gander-grass, and azure culver-keys., 


All these, and many more of His creation, 

That made the heavens, the angler oft doth see ; 
Taking therein no little delectation, 

To think how strange, how wonderful they be! 
Framing thereof an inward contemplation, 

To set his heart from other fancies free : 
And whilst he looks on these with joyful eye, 
His mind is rapt above the starry sky. 


Who shall say that the ¢erza- 
rima — _ = — Ave 
English fluently and gracefully, be- 
ior the days of Whistlecraft and 
Don Juan? 

If thou desirest, reader, to find a 
catalogue of sports from which thou 
mayest select that which likes thee 
best, turn up Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy, or Joseph Strutt’s 
Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England. There mayest thou 
read of Rural Evzercises practised 
by Persons of Rank, of Rural Ex- 
ercises Generally Practised: (note 
how ingeniously Strutt puts the 


Exercised in Towns and Cities; 
and finally, Domestic Amusements, 
and Pastimes Appropriated to Par- 
ticular Seasons. Were it not that 
my paper is verging to its close, I 
could surprise thee with a vast dis- 
play of curious erudition; but I 
must content myself with havin 

laid down the conditions which al 
true play must fulfil; and let ever 

man choose the kind of play which 
hits his peculiar taste. There never 
has been in England any lack of 
sports in nominal existence: I 
heartily wish they were all (except 
the cruel ones of Leiting and tortur- 


case: he does not say practised by 
Snobs, or the Lower Orders, or the 
Mobocracy). Next are Pastimes 


ing animals) still kept up. The 
following lines are from a little book 


published in the reign of James I. :— 
Man, I dare challenge thee to Throw the Sledge, 

To Jump or Leape over ditch or hedge : 

To Wrastle, play at Stooleball, or to Runne, 

To Pitch the Barre, or to shoote off a Gunne : 

To play at Loggetts, Nine Holes, or Ten Pinnes, 

To try it out at Football by the shinnes : 
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At Ticktack, Irish Noddie, Maw, and Ruffe, 

At Hot Cockles, Leapfrog, or Blindmanbuffe : 

To drink half-pots, or deale at the whole canne, 
To play at Base, or Pen and Ynkhorne Sir Jan: 
To daunce the Morris, play at Barley-breake, 

At all exploytes a man can think or speak : 

At Shove-Groate, Venterpoynt, or Crosse and Pile, 
At Beshrow him that’s last at yonder Style : 

At leaping o’er a Midsommer-bon-fier, 

Or at the Drawing Dun out of the Myer. 


In most agricultural districts it is 
wonderful how little play there is 
in the life of the labouring class. 
Well may the agricultural labourer 
be called a ‘ working-man,’ for truly 
he does little else than work. His 
eating and sleeping are cut down to 
the minimum that shall suffice to 
keep him in trim for working. And 
the consequence is, that when he 
does get a holiday, he does not know 
what to make of himself; and in 
too many cases he spends it in 
getting drunk. I know places where 
the working men have no idea of 
any play, of any recreation, except 
getting drunk. And if their over- 
wrought wives, who must nurse five 
or six children, prepare the meals, 
tidy the house,—in fact, do the 
work which occupies three or four 
servants in the house of the poorest 
gentleman, — if the poor over- 
wrought creatures can contrive to 
find a blink of leisure through their 
waking hours, they know howtomake 
no nobler use of it than to gossip, 
rather ill-naturedly, about their 
neighbours’ affairs, and especially 
to discuss the domestic arrange- 
ments of the squire and the parson. 
Working men and women too fre- 
quently have forgotten how to play. 


It is so long since they did it, and 
they have so little heart for it. And 
God knows that the pressure of con- 
stant care, and the wolf kept barely 
at arm’s length from the door, do 
leave little heart for it. O wealthy 
proprietors of land, you who have 
so much in your power, try to in- 
fuse something of joy and cheerful- 
ness into the lot of your humble 
neighbours! Read and ponder the 
essay and the conversation on Re- 
creation, which you will find in the 
first volume of Friends in Council. 
And read again, I trust for the 
hundredth time, the poem from 
which I quote the lines which fol- 
low. Let me say here, that I verily 
believe some of my readers will not 
know the source whence I draw 
these lines. More is the shame: 
but longer experience of life is giv- 
ing me a deep conviction of the 
astonishing ignorance of my fellow- 
creatures. I shall not tell them. 
They shall have the mortification of 
asking their friends the question. 
Only let it be added, that the poem 
where the passage stands, contains 
others more sweet and touching by 
far,—so sweet and touching that in 
all the range of English poetry 
they have never been surpassed. 


How often have I blessed the coming day, 

When toil remitting, lent its turn to play ; 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired : 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down,— 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place, — 
The bashful virgin’s sidelong louks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove. 
These were thy charms, sweet village, sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught even toil to please, 


A. K. H. B. 
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SKETCHES FROM EGYPT. 


No. I.—Tuer Danasran. 


THe name of Dahabiah is given 
to the boats used on the Nile by 
the higher and wealthier classes. 
It derives its origin from the Arabic 
word ‘ Dahab,’ which signifies gold, 
these boats being generally orna- 
mented more or 1 with gilding. 
It is curious that while nine-tenths 
of the boat nomenclature and phra- 
seology current on the Nile is a 
mixture of Greek and Italian, the 
origin of some of the oldest and 
commonest words of similar import 
in Italian is to be traced to Arabic. 
Thus ‘ felucca’ comes from ‘féluk,’ 
by which name even Noah’s ark is 
designated in the Koran; and 
similar instances are frequent. 

The Dahabiah is a marvellous 
specimen of antiquated ship-build- 
ing, and perhaps resembles not a 


little the luxurious galley in which 
the Triumvir toyed with Cleopatra 
two thousand years ago. The largest 
in ordinary use are about ninety feet 
long, and sixteen or seventeen feet 
broad. One half of the whole length 


is occupied by cabins, which are 
about six feet high, and very cosey. 
The front or outer cabin serves as a 
dining or drawing-room. This is 
often a fine apartment, about four- 
teen feet by eight, with cupboards 
in the corners and under the sofas. 
There are other smaller berths for 
sleeping or study; but it must be 
owned that when books, boxes, and 
other travellers’ gear are stowed 
away in them, there is a difficulty 
with respect to turning round that 
can only be overcome by tact and 
experience. In front of the cabins is 
the deck, which takes to pieces and 
divides into compartments, to enable 
the crew to sit untrammelled at 
their oars. These oars, of immense 
length, are of the kind known in 
England as sweeps. Their number 
depends of course entirely on the 
size of the boat. The largest da- 
habiah have as many as sixteen, the 
smaller only eight or ten. The 
crew is in like proportion—one man 
to each oar. They only row, how- 
ever, down the river. 

Very near the prow of the boat 
is the mast, leaning forward as if 


about to tumble over; and attached 
to it by a yard of enormous length 
is the huge triangular sail, whose 
upper corner you can see over miles 
and miles of this flat country, look- 
ing in the distance like a sea-gull’s 
wing full spread. Above the cabins 
is a kind of upper deck, on which 
are placed mattresses and cushions, 
covered with gay coloured chintz. 
You mount up to it by a little flight 
of wooden steps; stout persons, 
short of breath and stiff of limb, 
being rigorously excluded. Its chief 
use, therefore, is to enable youn 
lovers to dream and sketch, to read, 
admire, and woo. Immediately be- 
hind this river Paradise, and sepa- 
rated only by a low rail, is the 
mimic quarterdeck appropriated to 
the pilot and the captain. The 
latter, often an Episcopal-looking 
individual with a venerable white 
beard, is called the Rais, or chief, 
and he probably cultivates an im- 
posing dignity of appearance for the 
reese of inspiring confidence in 
nis skill as a navigator. From this 
elevated position he shouts aloud 
hoarse orders to his crew, who in 
their turn all shout and bawl to- 
gether; it appearing a point of ho- 
nour scrupulously observed among 
them, never to do anything without 
adispute. Very strange is it to hear 
them wrangling in unknown tongues 
as the solemn dawn of Egypt breaks 
over those storied waters. 

A good unfurnished boat, hand- 
somely decorated, costs about £250 
for the six winter months. It may 
be furnished suitably to the wants 
of an English family precisely in 
accordance with those wants: sup- 
pose we say for a sum varying in 
amount as much as a London dinner, 
which you may procure quite solid 
and abundant enough for two shil- 
lings, but for which, if you prefer 
it, you may very easily pay five 
pounds at Grillon’s or the Claren- 
don. As there can be no possible 
objection to mentioning a sum for 
the satisfaction of the curious, we 
will add, in confidence, that it may 
be very neatly done for ten pounds 
or two hundred. 
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Some of the dahabiahs are fitted 
up, however, with great splendour, 
having damask curtains and vene- 
tian blinds, with all the pomp and 
circumstance of wealth about them. 
The wood generally employed in 
building the hulk is of a very hard 
and tough sort, called in Arabic 
‘Sant,’ acacia nilotica. The masts, 
spars, and oars are made of timber 
imported from different parts of the 
Levant. 

One thing must by no means be 
forgotten. Immediately a dahabiah 
is hired for the reception of a British 
family, they should evince a praise- 
worthy anxiety to have it thoroughly 
washed ; for Orientals, fond to folly 
of the bath themselves, never ap- 
pear to entertain the faintest idea 
that — and water can be applied 
with advantage to dwellings and 
furniture. 

For a family party it is usual to 
have two boats, one large and one 
small. The latter is called a banjah, 
and is often used alone by the more 
economical class of travellers. 

The stores necessary to lay in for 
the voyage wil! depend entirely on 
the wants and habits of the party. 
Comfortable gentlefolk and rich epi- 
cures may provide themselves with 
a tempting supply of potted pro- 
Visions, wine, spirits, tea, coffee, 
sugar, and preserves. More ab- 
stemious persons need take nothing, 
for plentiful supplies of lambs, 
chickens, fresh vegetables, and fruits 
may be procured at the villages on 
the river side. Waterfowl of all 
kinds may be shot in such numbers, 
that fifteen or sixteen varieties of 
wild duck, and three or four of goose, 
may be bagged in a single morning. 
The Nile water is very light and 
good to drink, but muddy. Euro- 
peans filter it, the natives do not. 
A medicine-chest and a small case of 
brandy are useful to all who place 
faith in them. Once fairly equipped, 
the traveller’s expenses will be small, 
for the necessaries of life are very 
cheap, and little beyond necessaries 
is to be obtained at all. Mr. Murray’s 
admirable guide-books contain every 
requisite hint on the money question, 
sothatit need only be glanced athere. 

Travellers, however, should be 
careful to get the latest edition, as 
a few years make a monstrous dif- 
ference in most things. 

VOL. LVIII. NO. CCCXLY. 
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Few companions, for antiquaries 
and scholars, will be found more 
interesting than our old friends 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus; 
Champollion is useful too, but the 
learning and diligence of Sir G. 
Wilkinson has embodied and ex- 
hausted them all. The Arabian 
Nights is delightful reading for 
everybody. Drawing instruments, 
tools for excavation, measuring im- 
spear guns and ammunition, will 

e remembered according to the 
tastes of the traveller. 

To those who vex themselves with 
questions of raiment, it may be sug- 
gested that eoollen clothes are very 
much the best they cantake. These 
should be light for spring and au- 
tumn, stout for winter. For ladies, 
the ordinary Swiss travelling-dress 
ean hardly be surpassed. Stout 
brown holland gowns are excellent 
things, and broad-brimmed white 
felt hats, not too slight. Straw hats 
are quite useless as a protection 
against the sun, which is dangerously 
ardent during a great part of the 
day. Thick veils are absolutely 
necessary for all who would avoid 
being exposed to impertinent curi- 
osity and unpleasant remarks. 

Among the unavoidable evils of a 
trip up the Nile must be classed the 
Dragomans. This plural does noi 
look well upon paper, but it is quite 
correct, the last syllable having no 
connexion whatever with the Latin 
homo. The word indeed is a cor- 
ruption of the Arabic ‘ Tergeman,’ 
or interpreter, which shall be here 
used henceforth as the prettier 
word of the two, and because it is 
good not only to be in the right but 
to seem so. 

These interpreters are a weari- 
some race, as expensive and mis- 
chievously busy as Italian couriers. 
Unluckily however they are more 
necessary. The traveller should 
especially stipulate that his inter- 

reter must perfectly understand 
Turkish, because that is the official 
language of the country, and its em- 
ployment is the likeliest method of 
obtaining attention and a courteous 
reply, if any local governor or petty 
authority should desire to show his 
consequence. Fifty or sixty dollars 
a month is no unusual demand for 
the wages of a Dragoman, the ex- 
pected remuneration having at least 
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trebled of late years. This sum is 
nevertheless extravagant, and can 

enerally be reduced to thirty or at 
feast forty dollars. The ingenious and 
enterprising gentleman is, however, 
of course confident of doubling the 
amount of his salary by the legiti- 
mate peculations of his office; and 
should you purchase even a handful 
of dates without his interference, 
he would undoubtedly resent such 
conduct as a glaring infringement 
of his rights. He is especially likely 
to get a round sum out of the bar- 
gain for the dahabiah. There is 
little use in interfering much with 
his proceedings. With infinite care 
and trouble you would only succeed 
now and then in getting out of the 
hands of one rogue into those of 
another, in the end saving nothing. 
Itis better to let him think you are 
a regular Mr. Elwes in money mat- 
ters, and to look into his accounts 
as frequently as convenient, but in 
reality to take matters right easily. 

The Smyrniotes perhaps make the 
best interpreters, for they have a 
smattering of most European lan- 
guages. They are a mongrel race, 
bustling, gay, good-humoured,ready, 
and active ; but sly, obsequious, and 
rascals in asmall way. They are 
usually Greeks, or fond of calling 
themselves so, and picturesque 
figures enough. Fancy a small 
sharp-looking little chap, his dark 
hair escaping from under a scarlet 
cap jauntily set on one side of his 
head. Fancy arestless and piercing 
eye, that seems to divine your mean- 
ing before you express it, but guess- 
ing wrong from the inveterate con- 
viction that you take, like himself, 
the Levantine view of all mundane 
concerns. Fancy a slight nervous 
organization, with limbs that seem 
to move on wires, being never still 
or quiet a moment, and you will 
have a tolerably correct idea of our 
brisk acquaintance. His dress is 
made up of queer shreds and scraps 
of finery: an embroidered jacket 
and silk sash, in which perhaps is 
stuck a jewelled dagger, to be sure 
of no great value; ample trousers— 
rather too ample—and red morocco 
shoes; in fact the sort of costume 
elderly ladies are content to call 
smart and clean, but which young 
ladies consider ‘charmingly ro- 
mantic.’ 


Sketches from Egypt. 
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Thus equipped and appointed, a 
traveller may start secure of a de- 
lightful winter. The sky, the air, 
the vegetation, the people, all seem 
of another world than ours. The 
only old acquaintances he is likely to 
meet are the sparrows and the crows, 
which indeed twitter and caw as 
they do elsewhere: the rest is all 
new and strange. 

The voyage from Alexandria to 
Atfeh, the point at which the Canal 
joins the Nile, is dull, and as the 

oats glide along the waters of the 
Mahmoudiah, sometimes under an 
easy sail, sometimes tracked drow- 
sily from the shore, there is little to 
interest the lover of landscape 
scenery. But this is all of the past. 
Now no traveller embarks on the 
Mahmoudiah, all go by rail, and the 
Mahmoudiah, like the Bridgewater 
Canal between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, is used only for the con- 
veyance of goods. The views on 
the Nile, however, are not generally 
striking. For miles and miles it 
presents little remarkable to the 
eye. There are the same flat Dutch- 
looking banks, crowned with mud 
villages and palms. Mere and 
there perhaps too may be seen a few 
tents and grazing horses, with other 
indications of an encampment, or a 
dreary old sycamore nodding to the 
breeze gives a slight variety to the 
scene. Approaching the pyramids 
near Cairo, the progress of the boats 
labouring against the stream is un- 
usually slow, the course of the river 
winding so provokingly, as if to 
baulk expectation, that the traveller 
is kept twenty-four hours in sus- 
pense before he can get a good view 
: objects that appear just before 

im. 

But the spectacle which awaits 
the traveller from the top of the 
great pyramid is truly magnificent. 
There lies the broad and verdant 
valley of the Nile, stretched out 
beneath him. Far as the eye can 
reach are gardens, villages, and 
shady groves, among which the 
noble stream, studded with white 
sails, winds its sinuous course; 
while beyond its eastern bank, 
bathed in the golden flood of the 
sun's descending rays, may be seen, 
as with a halo of glory round her, 
the Mother of the World,—eo Arab 
imagery delights to call Grand Cairo. 
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Tt must be frankly owned that 
beauty such as enchants us on the 
Rhine and the Hudson, the great 
Egyptian river has not. But it has 
something better even than loveli- 
ness. Unlike the Rhone, the 
Thames, and other great rivers in 
Europe, which are, as it were, 
merely beneficial accidents in the 
countries through which they flow, 
the Nile is the creator and per- 
petuator, as well as the fertilizer, of 
the whole soil of Egypt. Wherever 
its prolific waters annually irrigate 
and subside, there springs up an 
exuberant luxuriance—the grain and 
herbs of the field, the flowers and 
fruits of the garden, the almond, 
the pomegranate, the fruitful palm, 
the fragrant orange and lemon, the 
cotton plant, and the sugar-cane. 
More frequent still is the wide- 
spread shadow of the majestic syca- 
more, or wild fig-tree (Gimmaize). 

In Egypt it is unnecessary to in- 

uire where vegetation ceases and 

the desert begins. From the Cata- 
racts to the Mediterranean the 
answer would be always the same. 
Whatever spot the waters of the 
Nile can reach, there is or may be 
cultivation. All beyond is desert. 

And what a noble object is the 
grand old stream for young ro- 
mance, or age’s heaven-turned eyes 
to gaze upon. What a wealth of 
ancient and solemn associations for 
reverent and awful thought. Forth 
like shadows from out the darkness 
of ages come the magnanimous pa- 
triarch sold by his envious brothers ; 
the frail woman, the triumph of a 
noble nature over strong temptation, 
and virtue’s high reward. Wemay 
recall the beautiful and tender story 
of the infant deserted among the 
rushes by the river side, found and 
cherished by the king’s daughter, 
God raising up ever protectors to 
the helpless. Again we see the 
foundling, who has become the 
chosen deliverer of his people, God 

ving no respect to persons; and 
lastly, he stands before us with an 
intolerable radiance upon his face as 
Israel’s prophet lawgiver. 

_ Here in this very land, trembling 
in his halls at the wrath of the 
Most High, failed the proud heart of 
Pharaoh. Plague smote his people, 
and pestilence ; but he hearkened to 
flatterers, and was deaf to warning. 
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Then the long-suffering of the 
Almighty was exhausted, and he 
and his host were whelmed in the 
conscious sea. Oh, my brother, let 
us beware how we harden our 
hearts against the first chidings 
from on high. Let us bless His 
hand when it striketh us, lest a 
worse thing befal. 

These are the same weird and 
wondrous waters which reflected 
the labourers of Babel-minded 
Cheops, raising a world’s wonder 
and wasting men’s labour in vain 
toils. On these banks mused the 

ouths of hundred-gated Thebes. 

hese wavelets bore the countless 
warriors of Sesostris. They saw 
the humiliation of Ptolemy, and how 
soft Antony lost his world for love. 
Let us not wonder at it who have 
ere even with cleansed eyes upon 
ife. The same thing happened 
yesterday. What mysteries of lost 
ereeds and forgotten wisdom are 
stored up everywhere around us! 
Homer and Achilles, the monu- 
ments of ancient Greece, even half- 
fabulous Troy, are things of yester- 
day compared to Egypt, most 
ancient of days. 

Here, too, when Europe was half 
barbarous, lived in refined and 
courtly splendour the renowned 
Soldan Saladin, he whose craft and 
arms baffled the lion-hearted Plan- 
tagenetand the best knights in Chris- 
tendom. Here took place the fiercest 
struggle among the rival Caliphs 
and Emirs who fought for the 
sceptre of Islam. Here, almost in 
our time, forty centuries looked 
down on the adventurous Corsican 
who overthrew the Mameluke chi- 
valry. Here Sir Sidney Smith pon- 
dered on his loyal deed, and Nelson 
and Abercrombie plucked a death- 
less laurel. Here died the gallant 
Kleber, who should rank almost as 
high in French history as Labour- 
donnais and Dupleix. Here, too, 
Sir John Malcolm closed his active 
career of Oriental diplomacy. 

There is no lack of entertainment 
for thought then; and the traveller 
has full time to indulge his reveries, 
let them carry him whithersoever 
they may. Neither is amusement 
of another kind altogether wanting. 
There is capital sport for a good 
shot; and if shooting, drawing, 
reading, writing, building castles in 
s2 
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the air all become tedious, the crew 
will beguile the time with songs 
very well worth hearing to the 
student of national music and 
naedns odd and amusing to every- 
body, 

When moored to the banks on 
balmy November evenings, or with 
a fair breeze in the daytime, the 
sailors will group themselves lazily 
round the mast, passing their pipe 
from mouth to mouth, and chanting 
their wild lays of love or war. The 
sound they produce is at first very 
shrill and startling to European 
ears. It seems screwed rather than 
drawn out of the labouring wind- 
ree. The tone is strange and 

ighly pitched. The singer shuts 
one eye, and throws his head side- 
ways, to strain his voice to the 
loudest key. A most extraordinary 
object he certainly does look under 
these circumstances. An accompa- 
niment on a dara-booka, or kind 
of kettle-drum, is played by a fel- 
low who sways his head and shoul- 
ders backward and forward to the 
tune of the song. But custom 
renders this rude music not dis- 
pleasing, or even invests it with a 
spell of its own. 

The songs are difficult to trans- 
late, sometimes from the elliptical 
vagueness of the language common 
to all Oriental poetry ; sometimes 
from their unveiled indecency. 

Lastly, a trip up the Nile is not 
altogether without danger. Colli- 
sions, in spite of the imposing air of 
the captain, are frequent, and two 
dahabiahs, heavily laden, come to- 
gether with a fearful crash. They 
are apt even to get locked together 
by the prows and rigging, when it 
is difficult to separate them. At 
such times the cries and shouts of 
the crew are demoniacal. Some- 
times, also, there are strong gales, 
especially from the eastward, which, 
notwithstanding all the exertions of 
the best crew, are troublesome, for 
the current then runs with terrific 
violence, and the waves dash dis- 
dainfully over the low sides of the 
boats. To prevent being carried 
down the stream on these occasions, 
it is necessary to make fast the 
boats with anchors, and ropes passed 
round sharp staves driven into the 
ground. 
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If the dahabiah can be brought- 
to in a bight of the bank, the water 
there is comparatively smooth and 
sheltered; but if she breaks away 
from her moorings she gets dashed 
about on the rough jagged shores 
and injured not a little. Should 
she also come suddenly against the 
broken timbers of a disused sakiah 
or water-wheel, her cabin windows 
may be smashed in and her smart 
fittings torn or shivered to rags and 
splinters. It is well, moreover, to 
keep respectfully out of the way of 
the tiller (seldom well secured), or 
the curious spectator may be swept 
rudely into the water with brief 
notice. 

Should an imprudent traveller 
thus have to swim for his life, he 
must remember that in the Nile, as 
in most alluvial rivers, the strongest 
currents are always under the high 
and precipitous bank. It often hap- 
pens that for several miles succes- 
sively the strongest swimmer could 
not landon that side. Let him take 
care also, if in the neighbourhood of 
crocodiles, to splash with his hands 
and make as much noisé as possible. 
There are now no crocodiles how- 
ever between the mouth of the Nile 
and a hundred and fifty miles above 
Cairo. On account of the strong 
currents as well as the numerous 
shoals and mud-banks that occur in 
the Nile, it is usual to fasten all 
boats to the banks at sunset, and to 

ursue the navigation at daybreak. 

uring the night a certain number 
of guards or watchmen are hired 
from the nearest village, and while 
they watch (or sleep, as the case 
may be) on the banks near the 
dahabiah, its owners and their pro- 
perty are usually secure. Men of 
1igh rank are often accompanied by 
their own armed retainers, who fol- 
low on horseback as closely as pos- 
sible. There is, however, little fear 
of violence being offered to any tra- 
veller in our times. He may indeed 
by great ingenuity get into a club- 
fight if he Wechaltiets himself very 
grossly. But so he may also in 
Yorkshire. During the whole time 
of my residence in Egypt, I remem- 
ber but one instance of tourists being 
really in peril, and then they were 
clearly in the wrong. 

C. A. M. 
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PHEe two days of practice ap- 
pointed for the Charltons were 
well used, and Charlton showed a 
fair degree of skill, and was very 
glad of the excuse the shooting gave 
him for being out of doors, away 
from Sir Simon, for he found his 
temper too much tried in his com- 
pany, and Lady Allerton’s was not 
much more tolerable to him. Luckily 
the marching between targets was 
too monotonous for her to endure 
with patience, and after a few shrugs 
of the shoulder, and a few smart 
sentences, a few cuts at Edith 
and Vernon, and a few words of 
flattery to the poet and to the 
lord, she generally retired from the 
field, her short presence only serving 
to strengthen the sensation of satis- 
faction at her absence. 

On one of these occasions, when 
she had been especially impertinent, 
Vernon whispered to E dith, 


‘Now, are you not glad she is 


gone? Depart from the common 
ways of women, and tell me the 
truth.’ 

‘I will tell you the truth,’ replied 
Edith. ‘I don’t want to think 
whether I am glad or not: I only 
want to enjoy the present, and not 
to mar it with any disagreeable re- 
collections.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Lord Han- 
worth, who overheard them; ‘let 
us enjoy the present fully, as it 
deserves to be enjoyed.’ 

His face was turned so that onl 
Edith could see it; and the look 
that he fixed upon her had in it an 
expression both earnest and tender. 
Edith became conscious of this, and 
it was indeed not the first time that 
such a consciousness had painfully 
struck her; she wished he would 
look some other way, she did not 
like it; she became agitated and 
she dropped her arrow. Charlton 
picked it up, and suggesting that 
she was tired of shooting, invited 
her to take a turn with him in the 
shrubbery ; but Vernon interfered, 
and said he was sure she required 
further practice, but that he was the 
last man to be surprised at Charl- 
ton’s desire to carry her away. ‘By- 


the-bye,’ added he, ‘have you seen 
Miss Ramsay’s clever likeness of 
Miss Somers?’ Charlton had not, 
and expressed a wish to see it. 
Vernon asked leave of Margaret 
to go and fetch the drawing. Mar- 
garet replied, with a certain embar- 
rassment in her manner, that she 
should have been very happy, but 
that she didn’t know where the 
drawing was. 

*O, but I know,’ said Vernon, 
‘for I saw you put it in the pocket 
of the green portfolio.’ 

‘It is not there now, it is lost: I 
have looked for it. Indeed it is not 
there ; it must have dropped out 
of the pocket.’ 

‘Lost! impossible; you will never 
do so good a likeness again. Miss 
Somers, don’t you resent being 
lost ?” 

‘I doresent the loss of Margaret’s 
sketch.’ 

‘You do resent it—then resent it 
firmly. Summon the whole esta- 
blishment upon the lawn, pounce 
upon the guilty housemaid, and tell 
her that, guilty as all housemaids 
are, inimical as their race is known 
to be to mankind generally, and 
destructive of those few blessings 
that nature grants, she of all house- 
maids is most guilty. Hanworth 
shall harangue her, and Charlton 
shall curse her in an ode. What do 
you say, my lord ?” 

He looked round for an answer, 
but received none, for Hanworth 
was gone. 

‘It is not worth any more inquiry,’ 
said Margaret, shortly, ‘1 will do 
another—the same, only better.’ 

‘I suspect,’ said Adeline, who 
had joined them, in a loud whisper 
to Charlton, ‘ that Lord Hanworth 
has stolen it.’ 

‘Come away, Edith,’ said Mar- 
garet; ‘it is time for us to go in 
and prepare for the reception of the 
guests: in another hour they will 
be here.’ 

The arena upon which the posses- 
sion of the archery prizes was to be 
disputed was a level meadow, lying 
a little off one side of the main roa 
of approach to Elderslie Hall. The 
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rows of targets were duly placed 
north and south of each other, and 
the sward between them was mowed 
and rolled into the smoothest sur- 
face. Tents were erected for those 
who were to take no active part in 
the business of the day, but were to 
be only spectators of the shooting. 
The meridian refection, however, 
which was to support both per- 
formers and lookers-on under their 
exertions, was not to be eaten on the 
ground, but in the long library of the 
house, converted into a banqueting- 
hall for the time. On this occasion 
Sir Simon’s notions of comfort and 
dignity met with almost general 
approval. Only avery few enthu- 
siastic young-lady shooters might 
possibly regret the time to be ab- 
stracted from the important duties 
of the day in walking to and from 
the house. To many of the spec- 
tators it would be a relief to escape 
for a while from the scene of the 
constantly repeated walk of the 
shooters as they traversed the dis- 
tance backwards and forwards be- 
tween the targets, and from all the 
other business of the ground so in- 
teresting to those actively con- 
cerned, so much the reverse to the 
bystanders. To them the occur- 
tence of the luncheon, in which all 
can take a part, would furnish an 
agreeable variety from their previous 
comparatively passive existence. 
Clever people however need not be 
dull anywhere, and the sufferings 
of the stupid may be considered as 
amply compensated for by the joy 
of all the young people in the rare 
event of a general gathering in what 
was esteemed averyquiet neighbour- 
hood. The hour that was to elapse 
before the expected arrival of the 
guests was passed much as such 
hours usually are. The young ladies 
were dressing themselves and talk- 
ing; the elder ones were dressing 
and not talking, for with them the 
cares of the toilet were become ela- 
borate and serious; Lady Howell 
was giving some last judicious 
orders to ensure perfect punctuality, 
and the little boys were having their 
hair crimped somewhat in the man- 
ner of the Nineveh sculptures, and 
their deepest Brussels lace frills pro- 
perly adjusted. By degrees the 
result of these praiseworthy pains 
showed itself in the assemblage in 
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the drawing-room. When Mar- 
garet, Adeline, and Edith entered it, 
they were received with applause by 
Lady Howell, Mrs. Charlton, and 
Mr. Vernon. 

* The hats were just as they should 
be,’ Lady Howell said. 

‘The jackets admirably becoming,’ 
said Mrs. Charlton. 

And Vernon stood on tiptoe to 
see their faces, and said— 

‘Now would be the moment to 
call Sir Joshua to life to do a por- 
trait of Miss Somers: she looks 
really like a Sir Joshua; and if 
Lady Howell will but give her a 
frame, and she will but stand still, 
she may pass for one of his famous 
portraits as she is. What do you 
say, Charlton ?’ 

‘ That I am often reminded of Sir 
Joshua's subjects by Miss Somers.’ 

‘They are clever, faded things,’ 
said Lady Allerton. 

‘ But I’m sure Miss Somers doesn’t 
look faded to-day,’ said Adeline; 
‘she looks quite fresh and bright.’ 

‘ Yes, Edith is flushed,’ said Mrs. 
Ramsay, ‘ “flushed with a purple 

ace she shows her honest face ;” 

ut never mind, dear, don’t turn 
away and look disturbed.’ 

‘Why should she?’ said Lady 
Howell; ‘we all know it’s not rouge. 
She would have lent some to Mar- 
garet, no doubt, if she had had any, 
and Margaret is as pale as one of 
Raphael’s palest Madonnas. Now, 
just observe what a model of indif- 
ference she is; she doesn’t look 
even as if she heard me, but I know 
she does. Eh, my little sister ?’ 

Margaret was leaning upon her 
bow as she stood in a recess by the 
window, and her perfect face 
showed no change. She was ab- 
sorbed in some secret meditation. 

‘Oh dear me, now,’ cried Ver- 
non, who had turned round to look 
at her; ‘what shall I do? I’ve 
dropped my eye-glass; I’m nothing 
without it—I know nothing, see 
nothing, think nothing without it.’ 

*« The glass of fashion and the 
mould of form,”’ observed Mrs. 
Ramsay. 

‘ma T haven't found it by the time 
your first people arrive, 1 may just 
as well go to bed,’ continued Vernon, 
petulantly. 

Edith stooped to help him to look 
for it, and so did Charlton; then he 
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knelt down himself to hunt, and 
knelt on it and broke it. This was 
a real calamity. What could he 
do? The loss of his glass was posi- 
tive blindness to him, and it was 
quite true that he might just as well 
go to bed, Lady Allerton advanced 
towards him at this crisis of dis- 
tress. 

‘ Mr. Vernon,’ said she, ‘Iam near- 
sighted, myself: Ihave two glasses; 
will you condescend to borrow one 
of mine? Here it is, at your ser- 
vice; will you try it, or are you too 
proud ?” 

‘Condescend! Lady Allerton; 
condescend to borrow an eye! Why, 
I will kneel at your feet for it, and 
I will publicly pronounce you the 
best-natured woman I know, if the 
number suits me.’ With this he 
lifted it to his eye. ‘Thank you. 
Really I can see with it—not so 
brightly as I sometimes do, but still 
enough to discern the target and, if 
luck favours me, to win the prize, 
which I beg, Lady Allerton, you will 
consider yours in advance.’ 

*I thought,’ said Charlton, ‘ that 
the prize was to be Hanworth’s.’ 

‘Where is Hanworth?’ asked 
Lady Allerton; ‘ Adeline, where is 
Hanworth ?’ 

‘I don’t know, mamma; he never 
tells me where he’s going; but I 
dare say he’s poking over a book.’ 

‘Yes, he is in the library,’ said 
Mrs. Ramsay. ‘I spoke to him as 
I passed. I looked in and I said, 
“ My lord, your library is dukedom 
large enough;” and he said, “ It 
might be, only it is not mine ;” and 
I left him, for he seemed to like to 
be alone. I think he was drawing.’ 

‘He draws very well,’ said 
Charlton. 

‘He seems to do everything well 
except feel,’ said Lady Allerton ; 
* but he is as cold as an icicle.’ 

‘He is as easily melted,’ said 
Charlton. 

‘Is it possible,’ cried Mrs. Charl- 
ton, who had not been enough 
in society to hear with polite indif- 
ference a friend abused, and whose 
whole face was in a glow with the 
warmth of her feeling; ‘is it pos- 
sible that any one who knows Lord 
Hanworth at all can believe that he 
has a cold heart? Can any one 
look at him and think so; can any 
one hear his voice and think so?— 
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is not his face all benevolence—is 
not his voice all tenderness ?’ 

‘ Now, Lady Allerton,’ said Lady 
Howell, ‘you are to answer that! 
Has not Mrs. Charlton convinced 
you that Hanworth is a perfect 
mixture of tenderness and benevo- 
lence ?’ 

‘Mrs. Charlton has convinced 
me,’ said Lady Allerton, ‘that she 
is all tenderness, and has enough to 
spare for another lord after she has 
given the due measure to her own. 
Mr. Charlton, I admire you that 
you are not jealous!’ 

‘ Lady Allerton, I do not admire 
you for that sentiment,’ replied 
Charlton, and turned away trom 
her. 

‘Then you are as uncommon a 
man as I have always thought you,’ 
said Lady Allerton, quite unblush- 
ingly; ‘for most men, and especially 
most poets, admire those ladies who 
admire them. But you and Han- 
worth are a strange, unaccountable 


air.’ 
. ‘ Lady Allerton,’ said Mrs. Charl- 
ton, carried away by the earnestness 
of her feeling, ‘I am resolved that 
you shall know the reason I have 
for esteeming Lord Hanworth.’ 

‘ By all means; I shall be most 
happy to listen,’ replied Lady Aller- 
ton, while a shrug of her shoulders 
showed her impatience. Listening, 
indeed, was an art in which she was 
not accomplished, and which was 
particularly difficult to her when she 
was requested to hear any good of 
any neighbour. But while she 
wriggled and shrugged, Margaret 
stood silent and erect by Mrs. Charl- 
ton’s side, not moving, scarcely even 
breathing, and with an air of deter- 
mination not to lose a syllable. 

Mrs. Ramsay approached with an 
eagerness that was bustling and 
affected; the very reverse of Mar- 
garet’s, which was so still because it 
was real. 

«« Let me not burst in ignorance, 
but tell,”’ cried Mrs. Ramsay. 

Vernon drew near; and ‘ for my 

art,’ said he, ‘I am more afraid of 

ursting when the thing is told. 
Lady Allerton and I are both in a 
horrid tremor lest we should hear 
of anything very virtuous. We hate 
to listen to good of our friends—it 
makes us feel so bad ourselves; you 
needn’t groan, Charlton, that’s only 
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because we're truly humble. When 
we hear something very vicious, we 
feel ourselves a little more comfort- 
able, a little more easy, a little 
better, and we call it deliciously 
wicked. Miss Somers, I do believe, 
sympathizes with ws, for she has 
turned her back and pretends to be 
thinking of nothing but Simon 
Percy’s curls.’ 

Mrs. Charlton turned towards 
Edith, and smiled, and then said— 

‘Don't be afraid of me; I have 
no long history to tell, only this: 
that I was not more than sixteen 
when I first became acquainted with 
Lord Hanworth, and that in a great 
extremity of misery he suddenly 
appeared as a deliverer, a protector, 
and afriend. It wasat Rome. My 
poor father was an artist, an artist 
of great genius, I believe—yes, I 
am sure, of great genius; but his 
genius could not extricate him 
from his struggles with its enemy, 
poverty. Unhappily, he married 
early. Children were born to him. 
My mother’s health failed. He had 
no fashionable friends to give him a 
name. He painted well—but he 
painted in vain. Pictures that 


showed his feeling, his reading, his 
fine thoughts, filled his studio—but 


few ever went out of it. Debts ac- 
cumulated; and worn out with 
labour, with disappointment, with 
mortification, he fell ill himself. 
A more fortunate brother-painter, 
who was his friend, felt for him, and 
did all he could to relieve him, but 
he had not the means to be of any 
great service, until one day he was 
inspired with the happy thought of 
bringing Lord Hanworth to see my 
father’s studio. That day is to me 
a holy one in the calendar. Lord 
Hanworth’s fine taste, fine feeling, 
real knowledge of art, at once told 
him the merit of the pictures he 
saw; and the worn-out look, the 
sick wife, and perhaps the friend, 
told. the painter’s bitter poverty. 
The generosity, the delicacy with 
which he relieved it, I cannot de- 
seribe to you—indeed I cannot. 
Even now, when so many years 
have passed, these recollections quite 
overwhelm me.’ 

And excited, agitated by her review 
of the past, Mrs. Charlton stopped 
in her narrative, interrupted ty a 
sudden flow of tears. 
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‘My dear creature,’ said Lady 
Howell, ‘don’t cry; your eyes will 
be so red; and besides, there’s 
Simon Percy looking at you. I'm 
always telling him it’s so foolish to 
ery ; and indeed I think it is.’ 

‘Tears, idle tears. I know not 
what they mean. Tears from the 
depth of some divine despair,” ’ said 
Mrs. Ramsay. 

‘Don’t; it’s so bad for me,’ said 
Vernon. ‘ You'reraising the waters 
with me, and I’m blind enough 
without them. Do leave off. I 
said how you would distress me if 
you told me anything good of any- 
Lode and you would persist: cruel 
woman! ‘There’s that good-natured 
Lady Allerton never thinks of doing 
me such a mischief.’ 

‘That's because I haven't it in 
my power,’ said Lady Allerton. 
‘These romantic things have never 
happened tome. J hadn't the ad- 
vantage of being brought up in 
poverty.’ 

Margaret now leant down, and 
kissed Mrs. Charlton’s cheek, and 
passing her arm round her waist, 
whispered low— 

‘Go on—go on, or these people 
will be coming to interrupt us.’ 

* Well,’ said Mrs. Charlton, ‘ Lord 
Hanworth admired, praised, and 
bought. up my father’s studio. All 
those pictures, the fruit of long study 
and labour, the subjects of hope 
and of neglect for so many years, 
were suddenly taken from the walls 
against which they had leant—they 
were taken to adorn Lord Han- 
worth’s house, and purchased at 
very high prices. It was not the 
sudden relief from poverty—it was 
not even the means afforded to dis- 
charge the burthen of unpaid debts 
that exalted my father’s broken 
spirits now to sudden happiness,— 
it was the sense of the appreciation 
of his genius. And this was Lord 
Hanworth’s true charity. It was 
not the mere giving of money, it 
was the sympathy with the painter's 
feelings. As long as my father lived 
he made his life happy.’ 

*** And all for love and nothing for 
reward,’” said Mrs. Ramsay, wiping 
an imaginary tear from her eye with 
an embroidered handkerchiet. 

‘And not at all for “ l'amour de 
vos beaux yeux?’ said Lady Howell, 
with a searching glance ; for it was 
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in her nature to seek for a selfish 
motive in every generous action. 
‘No,’ said Mrs. Charlton, in- 


genuously ; ‘he never even looked 
at me, though I was generally 
thought pretty then—even very 


a 

‘You needn’t say then,’ said 
Vernon. ‘ Excuse the impertinence 
of an old bachelor, Mrs. Charlton, 
but it’s just the same now. And 
I'm thinking how: lucky it was I 
wasn’t at Rome, for if 1 had been, 
I should have got my second re- 
jection, infallibly. I'm quite sure 
I should have blundered into that 
studio, and have asked you to share 
my blindness, my queerness, my 
poverty, my ill shape, and my ill 
temper——’ 

‘ Allthe natural ills that flesh is 
heir to,”’ said Mrs. Ramsay. 

‘I see,’ said Mrs. Charlton, ‘how 
or you really sympathize with 
all I have toldyou; and now I must 
go on to say how, when my poor 
father suddenly died, my mother 
and I found in Lord Hanworth a 
considerate, a perfect protector; 
and then, Mr. Charlton was his 
friend, and they had visited us to- 
gether in my father’s lifetime. And 
now I need say no more, for you 
all know that I am Mrs. Charlton ; 
and I think I hear the sound of 
carriage-wheels.’ 

Mrs. Ramsay on this walked to 
the glass, and adjusted her cap- 
streamers. Vernon, in imitation, 
walked to the glass, and adjusted 
his short grey hairs. Lady Howell 
seated herself with an air of un- 
concern. Lady Allerton touched 
z the feather of Adeline’s hat. 
Margaret for a moment closely em- 
braced Mrs. Charlton. Edith went 
out to stroll on the terrace. Lord 
Hanworth entered the room just 
now, looked round him, caught a 
glimpse of Edith’s figure outside, 
said something about his bow, and 
went on to the terrace too. He joined 
Edith, but he had not been by her 
side half a minute when tule 
Allerton appeared there, and she 
said if he were going to stroll on 
theterrace she would stroll with him. 
She was quite of Miss Somers’ 
Opinion, that it was well to be out 
of the way while the first arrivals 
and first introductions were going 
on. And why shouldn’t three elope 
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as well as two? She hoped she was 
notone toomany. She hoped there 
were no secrets. Edith replied 
hurriedly, and in accents that be- 
trayed vexation— 

‘You are mistaken in supposing 
that I came out to avoid the first 
arrivals. I came out to consider 
the contents of a letter I have re- 
ceived this morning, and now I 
shall go in again to satisfy my cu- 
riosity about the guests.’ 

‘You had better not. I believe 
there’s a horrid number of hobbe- 
dehoys and clergymen; each to 
set off the other, for each would be 
the most tedious thing on earth if 
it weren’t for the other. The one 
can’t be agreeable, and the other 
thinks he mustn’t. Isn’t that so, 
my Lord. Hadn’t Miss Somers 
better stay where she is? I mean, 
of course, where we are ?” 

And as Lady Allerton spoke she 
looked significantly at him, but be- 
fore she ended her sentence, Edith 
had gone in. Lord Hanworth, who 
had hitherto appeared engaged with 
the equipments of his bow, now 
turned towards her and said— 

‘You have roused in me a wish 
to see these arrivals, and I think we 
had better follow Miss Somers.’ 

Lady Allerton, swelling with 
spleen against Edith, passed her 
arm through Hanworth’s, and en- 
tered the drawing-room with him. 


Cuapter IX. 


The first carriuge which came 
upon the ground brought the Rec- 
tor’s family. The Rev. Dr. Silver- 
ston was himself the patron of the 
living held by him, and it had been in 
his family for some generations. It 
was not a very valuable one; but sup- 
ported by private means and with 
the prestige of county-familyship, 
the Rectory folk always took a good 
place in society. The rector had been 
tutor of his college at Oxford, and 
a Bampton lecturer, which may 
suffice to vouch for his learning and 
theology ; and in other respects he 
was an excellent model of a parish 
priest. He had formed his opinions 
and notions of duty before Exeter 
Hall was built or thought of, and 
before the art of theological dancing 
on the tight rope had been brought 
to perfection by the opponents of 
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that remarkable institution. The 
eld lions and monkeys were roaring 
and chattering on the site where 
the May-meetings are now held, 
long after the rector had added D.D. 
to his name, and he was a good way 
up on the list of those who bore 
that dignity in the University calen- 
dar before the writers of the Trac- 
tarian publications began to compete 
with Evangelical activity in the 
church. He was equally respected 
and liked by both rich and poor, and 
for the same reasons. Hedealtkindly 
and wisely with both. He was as 
ready with his sympathy as his 
purse for the poor; and as he did 
not confine his interpretation of 
charity to mere almsgiving, he had 
as much of that virtue to bestow on 
the rich, his equals, as he had for 
the poor, his inferiors. With meet 
difference of expression, the rector 
exhibited the same courtesy and 
firmness to all classes of his parish- 
ioners, and while assuming no power 
which did not belong to him by 
law, usage, or custom, he in fact 
exercised a broad and _ beneficial 
influence over all who fairly came 
within its reach. 

In the matter of archery, when 
that sport first within living me- 
mory made its appearance in the 
neighbourhood, divers appeals had 
been made to Dr. Silverston to set 
his countenance against so vain and 
worldly a pastime. Miss Surtanage 
in particular had violently endea- 
voured to rouse his opposition to 
it. This lady occupied the best 
eushioned pew in church, and was 
generally supposed to be the person 
who circulated the pink tracts 
which arrived every month in nice 
envelopes at almost every house in 
the parish. These were at once 
made into spills, or reverently con- 
signed to the fire by the best dis- 
posed among those who were 
favoured with them; but they 
sometimes made ungodly sport, and 
on the whole may safely be said to 
have done more harm than good. 
But none of Miss Surtanage’s re- 
monstrances against the new amuse- 
ment had their intended effect upon 
Dr. Silverston. They took a variety 
of forms. Sometimes they were 
urged by word of mouth—some- 
times in anonymous letters describ- 
img a dreadful elopement in an 
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adjoiming county, which was entirely 
owing to archery; and sometimes 
by letters in the county newspaper 
signed ‘A Young Lady,’ which an- 
nounced the most disastrous con- 
sequences as ensuing or to ensue 
from the promiscuous use of bows 
and arrows. The cholera, and a 
recently reported failure to convert 
the inhabitants of the Lootoopooa 
Islands to Christianity, were among 
the least of the evils to be traced to 
it. Nevertheless Dr. Silverston, 
undeterred by the public and private 
exertions of Miss Surtanage and her 
coadjutors, did not think it unbe- 
coming him to assist in promoting a 
healthful, imnocent, and social 
amusement, and now appeared in 
his own proper person as the prin- 
cipal occupant of the rectorial 
phaeton. With him came his 
daughter, who had been so long his 
daughter that she was not ever 
likely to be anything else ; but who, 
although she drew no bow herself, 
liked to see other people enjoy 
themselves. The rector’s son too 
was there (much younger than his 
sister), who officiated as his father’s 
curate, and trod worthily in the 
paternal steps. There was also 
another son at home for the uni- 
versity long vacation, and whose 
age belonged to the debateable land 
between boyhood and manhood. He 
was a mighty archer; but unless 
when at his work before the targets, 
suffered and caused to suffer from 
the shyness and self-consciousness 
proper to the very disagreeable 
portion of life—for social purposes 
—to which it was for the time his 
misfortune to belong. 

Other arrivals rapidly followed, 
lay and clerical; and among the 
latter it may be noted that various 
shades of opinion prevailed. Some 
of the clergy stayed away and had 
tea that evening with Miss Surta- 
nage, when they comfortably de- 
nounced the sinful amusements of 
worldlings over their muffins; but 
among those who came there was 
not an entire uniformity of senti- 
ment. There were subtle difficulties 
of conscience and curious compro- 
mises to be observed. One very 

pular curate, who might have 
io a successful competitor for the 
prizes, had joined the practice 
meetings previously held on divers 
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lawns, but did not feel it consistent 
with his duty to appear as an active 
bowman on the great day at 
Elderslie. Poor fellow! his fingers 
were itching to be at the bowstring ; 
but he went through his self-imposed 
penance with tolerable equanimity, 
and without inflicting his case of 
conscience — too many hearers 
—indeed only upon those who 
taunted him with his defection at 
the last moment. 

There were county lords and 
county ladies, other baronets than 
Sir Simon, city knights appearing as 
country squires, a few officers from a 
cavalry depot at some little distance, 
and a goodly show of youth and 
beauty, high-born and middle-born, 
among the ladies, who formed a 
part of almost every arrival. 

Mrs. Lacy, of course, was there— 
always genteel and always complain- 
ing, yet disposed—as this was one of 
her most cheerful days—to make the 
best of the grievances she was pro- 

ding. ‘It was certainly a ver 

ot day ;’ which was not at all 
the case, for it was as perfect a day 
as could have been ordered for the 
occasion. ‘But then if it had not 
been very hot it might have been 
very cold, which would have been a 
great deal worse.’ 

Her young friends many of them 
looked pale, sadly pale—indeed 
deplorably pale ; but then that was 
the natural effect of heat. Lad 
Howell would certainly find it a 
ietiguing, sadly fatiguing—indeed, 
deplorably fatiguing; but then 
it was so kind to undertake so 
much fatigue for her friends. Gene- 
ral Allerton, to whom some of these 
observations were addressed, re- 
marked that all would be fresh and 
well enough after luncheon ; and Sir 
Simon graciously expressed his 
satisfaction with the ordering of the 
weather. It was exactly as he 
would have arranged it if he had 
had the doing of it,—a bright but 
not a broiling sun, a gentle air, but 
not enough to affect the flight of 
the arrows. He could not help 
noticing that a garden party at 
Elderslie generally commanded a 
suitable day. The English climate 
was not often favourable to such 
meetings, but at Elderslie it was 
always as it should be. Lady 
Howell interrupted these observa- 
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tions by a proposal for a procession 
to the field, in which the shooters 
were to walk in double file. Vernon, 
who appeared to be impatient for 
the shooting, perhaps because he was 
tired of the conversation, said he 
was ready to head the procession ; 
but Lady Howell looked towards 
Hanworth. He was standing near 
Edith, and he drew nearer as if to 
offer her his arm ; but she retreated 
behind Miss Allerton, and Lady 
Howell said, ‘ Yes, that will do very 
well. Lord Hanworth and Miss 
Allerton lead the way.’ ‘“* Marshal 
them the way that they should go,”’ 
said Mrs. Ramsay, and looked round 
perturbedly for Margaret. She was 
standing between Charlton and his 
wife, and there was a shade of care 
on her countenance. Charlton 
offered her his arm, Captain French 
found himself obliged to escort 
Edith ; and so it happened, as it 
often does happen, that none of the 
principal performers were satistied 
with the cast of the parts. Vernon 
stumbled along outside the line un- 
paired, and muttered as he went, 
trying to approach Edith, ‘ Well has 
our great moralist observed, “ celi- 
bacy has no pleasures.” ’ But how- 
ever painful this arrangement might 
be, it had the merit of short duration, 
for once arrived at the shooting- 
ground, arms were unlinked and 
prisoners set free. 

And now the strife began. Ade- 
line Allerton stood up gracefully 
and joyously, and sent off her arrows 
true to the mark; for although she 
believed herself very much in love, 
she was not at all agitated, and as 
her second arrow hit the gold the 
sound of Lady Allerton’s applause 
and Captain French’s was heard 
above the praise of the trumpet that 
was appointed to signalize such a 
triumph in the field whenever it 
occurred. Some others among the 
ladies shot fairly, but when Mar- 
garet came forward, her extreme 
beauty and her close relationship to 
the hostess, with the knowledge that 
in England never fails to gain 
respect, of her being possessed of a 
considerable fortune, made her the 
object of particular observation. 
There was a consciousness of beauty 
in her bearing generally, at once 
an expectation of homage and an 
indifference to it; but that wonted 
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indifference gave way now to the 
influence of the new sentiment 
that had taken its place in -her 
heart, and the composure of her 
demeanour was slightly ruffled 
as she directed a hurried glance 
towards Lord Hanworth and saw 
him standing apart, with his eyes 
thoughtfully bent upon the ground. 
Her hand shook, and both her 
arrows fell wide of the target. 
When Edith Somers took her place 
Vernon offered himself to pick up 
her stray arrows, and Charlton leant 
eagerly forward towatch her success, 
while Hanworth directed towards 
her a grave earnest look. She was 
aware of this look, and distressed by 
it; why should he fix any atten- 
tion upon her? why had he not 
taken his place by Margaret’s side ? 
‘The uneasy apprehension, the pang 
of doubt that had struck her before, 
returned with double force. During 
the last three days, Hanworth’s 
manner had seemed to her to lose 
its habitual tranquillity, and she 
had felt herself too much the object 
of his regard. These reflections 
sent a flush to her cheeks, but 
she was resolved to surmount her 
agitation, she was determined that 
she would not appear troubled by 
such a look; if Lord Hanworth 
were not her friend because he 
loved her friend, then he was no- 
thing to her, or worse than no- 
thing, and she would not shoot 
less well because he chose to turn his 
glance upon her; so fixing her own 
eyes steadily on the target she drew 
her bow with a resolute hand. She 
shot very well, and Charlton and 
Vernon whispered to each other 
that she would probably beat Miss 
Allerton. Hanworth advanced a 
few steps and picked up one of her 
arrows, and she then retreated to 
the side of Mrs. Charlton. She 
hardly dared to ask herself why she 
did not as usual join Margaret, but 
some ideas would intrude upon 
her which were uncomfortable and 
perplexing, and under the influence 
of which her spirits became wearied. 
She looked on listlessly at the sport, 
and she had no notion who was 
gaining the day till Lady Aller- 
ton’s voice roused her attention 
with this remark, ‘Was ever any- 
thing so provoking, so ill-con- 
trived, so irritating, so depressing, 
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so thoroughly stupid? There is 
the ietbolahtin Silverston, getting 
all the best shots: he will win the 
day; he will have the prize; not 
that I envy him the silver arrow, 
but to think that a hobbedehoy, who 
is to be a curate’ (mark the awful 
combination), ‘ should be the hero of 
the day. Miss Somers, I give you 
leave to beat Adeline out of the 
field if this is to be the partner of 
your glory. Look at him—look at 
the awkward booby ; he is stepping 
aside, and Sir Simon is paying him 
a solemn compliment. Now Han- 
worth says something agreeable to 
him in his benevolent way, and what 
does the hobbedehoy answer? Why, 
with an awkward curve of his long 
body—first “‘oh””—and then “thank 

ou!” Heis both shy and conceited, 
like all his race. Now there’s Mr. 
Vernon going to begin. He’s got 
my glass luckily for us all, for 
without it he wouldn’t hesitate 
to mistake one of us for a target.’ 
And so Lady Allerton talked on, 
and Edith made languid attempts 
to listen till the consciousness of a 
sudden blow on the back of her 
head put an end even to these 
attempts; and with the sense of a 
forgetfulness coming on of all around 
her that she welcomed and yet felt 
she must contend with, she clasped 
the hand and threw herself upon the 
support of the only woman in the 
world whom she truly disliked, for 
Lady Allerton happened to be near 
her. Lady Allerton’s exclamations 
told her what had happened. ‘The 
wretched man! the wretched man! 
he’s done it at last. I knew he 
would shoot one of us;’ and then 
Vernon hurried up to her, called her 
Edith, and entreated to know how 
she felt. His unlucky ill-shot 
arrow had lodged, happily notin her 
head, but in an »rrangement of rb- 
bons benes.th her hat which acted as 
defensive: armour. Lady Allerton 
had drawn it out, and as she ex- 
hibited it to Vernon she told him 
that he ought to feel himself the 
luckiest man in the world to have 
escaped in this way when so near 
doing a serious injury. Fortune, 
she said, clearly favoured the blind, 
and if they did awkward things no 
harm came of it. The force and 
surprise of the blow had discom- 
posed Edith, but she was not other- 
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wise hurt, and she soon recovered 
sufficient self-possession to feel an- 
noyed that rd Hanworth was 
close to her, that there was an 
extreme solicitude in his manner 
and countenance, that he hurried, 
it being so little his custom to 
hurry, to obtain for her a glass of 
water, and that when he offered it 
to her his hand shook and his colour 
changed. She thanked him, she did 
not want it; she was really very 
well. He feared that was impos- 
sible; he knew it was her habit to 
think little of herself, and therefore 
her friends must think for her—she 
must allow him to lead her to the 
house. He offered her his arm 
as he spoke, but she declined 
it, saying she needed no support. 
He walked by her side; Charlton 
joined them, and Vernon also, 
m a state of dejection. He had, 
he said, always hated himself, but 
never so much as now. Presently, 
running towards them, out of 
breath, and pale with emotion, Mar- 
garet met them, Simon Perey run- 
ning on before her, and crying at 
the top of his voice, ‘ Edith Somers 
is shot! Edith Somers is shot!’ 
No sooner did Margaret see Edith 
really safe than, shaken by the 
quick revulsion of feeling she ex- 
perienced, she burst into a fit of 
tears and caught her in her arms. 
‘My dear, dear, dear Edith,. why 
wasn’t I near you? are you hurt? 
when did it happen?’ Lord Han- 
worth and Charlton moved on to 
leave them together for a while ; 
but when they joined them again 
Lord Hanworth, with a gentle kind- 
ness, endeavoured to reassure Mar- 
garet, and when she said she feared 
she must appear very foolish to him, 
he replied tenderly, that it was im- 
possible that any degree of anxiety 
should appear foolish for such a 
friend. 

The sound of the punctual gong 
told them now that it was time for 
luncheon ; and Edith felt glad that 
she might go in and sit down quietly, 
and as she hoped unnoticed, while 
the rest were engaged in the portion 
of the day’s performances most cer- 
tain to be universally interesting. 
But her hopes were deotined to be 
disappointed; and the moment she 
entered the drawing-room she was 
overwhelmed by anxious inquiries 
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from a number of persons not really 
in the least degree anxious, unless 
to break the monotony of ordinary 
conversation by commenting on what 
might well be called an event. 
Foremost among the questioners 
was Mrs. Lac 

‘It was a very sad interruption, 
to be sure; a deplorable interrup- 
tion indeed to the gaiety of the day. 
She had known persons, particularly 
the niece of her second cousin, Mrs. 
Hamilton, feel the effect of a blow 
on the back of the head all their 
lives. The person she alluded to— 
of course she spoke in strict confi- 
dence—was certainly sixty, but she 
still felt the effects, though she was 
only twenty’ (she supposed that was 
Miss Somers’s present age) ‘when she 
received the blow. The poor dear 
creature’ (the confidence now became 
stricter and the tone more sup- 
pressed) ‘was very stupid ever since 
—rather deaf, she thought, and cer- 
tainly very stupid.’ 

Edith laughed, and said, ‘she 
could well imagine such an effect ; 
and she hoped, if she appeared so 
ar they would kindly attri- 

ute it all to the blow.’ 


‘ Are you quite sure,’ said Lady 
Allerton, ‘that your friend was not 
stupid before she was struck ?’ 

‘Oh no! not at all sure; but it 
was no doubt a sad event, and most 


distressing to all her friends. Yet 
they must naturally be thankful she 
was not killed, just as all must be 
thankful in Miss Somers’s case— 
thankful, truly thankful, that she 
most providentially wore ribbons in 
her hair.’ 

‘I felt that, Mrs. Lacy,’ said 
Vernon, in a husky voice, coming up 
to her at this moment; ‘and see what 
I’ve done. Lady Allerton, in pull- 
ing out the arrow pulled away 
some of the ribbon with it, and I 
got hold of it. I’m not an honest 
man, Mrs. Lacy; I don’t consider 
myself honest, for I know I’m poor, 
and I always doubt. the honesty of 
poormen. The rich can afford to 
entertain that virtue, but we younger 
sons really can’t; and so, with my 
principles, it. didn’t cost my con- 
science much to add a petty larceny 
to the assault, and to keep this 
pretty ribbon for myself, 

He flourished. it in the air as he 
spoke, and a very small knot of 
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ribbon dropped from it. Edith saw 
it drop, and saw Lord Hanworth 
pick it up and put it in his waistcoat 
pocket silently and, as he probably 
thought, unobserved ; but this trifling 
action corresponding too well with 
her previous apprehensions, so much 
affected her that she found herself 
obliged to sit down, while an almost 
stunning pain seemed to press upon 
her head. Lady Howell noticed her 
aleness, and handed her a smelling- 
ttle. Mrs. Ramsay fluttered about 
her in sentimental agitation, enough 
unmoved to indulge in quotations, 
and remarked to Lord Hanworth that 
the ‘damnéd arrow glanced aside,’ 
an observation that was overheard 
by Mrs. Lacy, who, ignorant of the 
inverted commas, deplored to her 
next neighbour the melancholy fact 
that a lady of so graceful an exterior 
as Mrs. Ramsay should be addicted 
to swearing; and the fact was in 
due time of course reported to 
Miss Surtanage, who was not in 
the least degree astonished when 
she heard it: for what else could be’ 
expected of those who were given 
up to this world’s pleasures ank 
frivolities, even at an advanced 
period of life ? 

Sir Simon’s punctuality, however, 
and General Allerton’s appetite, 
would not suffer the gong to sound 
in vain; and now the procession to 
the library took place, where a 
costly entertainment was prepared. 
From this procession Edith sought 
to withdraw herself, for her spirits 
were tired, and she longed for a few 
moments of peace. But the hobbe- 
dehoy who had offended Lady 
Allerton by his success at the target, 
now offended Edith by his polite be- 
haviour. It is the misfortune of his 
species tooffendeven in their virtues, 
and this young man was disagree- 
able only ty his merit. He remem- 
bered his sister’s advice to attend to 
any one whom he saw neglected ; 
and fancying Edith neglected be- 
cause she was sitting alone, he ad- 
vanced to her and said, with the 
bow that Lady Allerton despised-— 

‘Oh! wont you take my arm?’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Edith; ‘I 
prefer sitting quiet.’ 

‘Oh! but then, wont you allow 
me to fetch you something to eat?’ 

‘No, thank you. Indeed, Mr. 
Silverston, [must confess to you that 
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I feel unwell; my head aches. I 
know that quiet is the only remedy, 
and I want to be quite alens while 
luncheon is going on. If you wish 
to oblige me you will not mention to 
any one that I am here; I am 
anxious that my absence should re- 
main unnoticed.’ 

The hobbedehoy was really a well- 
disposed one; so he made no at- 
tempt at a compliment, but simply 
said, ‘Oh! I’m sure I’m very sorry,’ 
repeated his bow, and left Edith 
alone. 


CuartTer X. 


In an arm-chair by the open win- 
dow Edith sat for a time with her 
face covered by her hands, then 
roused herself, read the letter she 
had gone out with the intention of 
reading before, sat down again 
and cried. She was in a painful 
position, full of doubt an er- 

lexity, with no friend to appeal to. 
hat was the meaning of Lord 
Hanworth’s manner? Had he 
ceased to care for Margaret, or had 
he never cared for her? Had Mrs. 
Ramsay’s chattering folly deluded 
her high-minded daughter into an 
unsolicited affection? Was it pos- 
sible that he could be blind to Mar- 
garet’s beauty ?—that he could fail 
to appreciate the fine qualities of her 
heart and understanding—that he 
could fail to see how her accustomed 
dignity of manner was changed 
when he was near, and yielded to an 
undisguised and admiring deference? 
What could make him so blind 
when she saw it all sowell? Could 
it be a preference for herself that 
absorbed his attention; could she 
be so very unfortunate as to have 
attracted his regard? If it were so, 
what an unpardonable whim! but 
then he was a whimsical character. 
Lady Howell was right there; yes, 
even Lady Allerton was right in 
that; he delighted in eecentricity ; 
he pleased himself by doing some- 
thing unexpected. Why should 
Margaret so much like such a man? 
Was not that a whim too in her, 
when there were so many others 
younger, handsomer, to admire and 
to love her? Ah! had he been a 
strong, earnest, simple - minded, 
straightforward, chivalrous man— 
such a man as she had once known; 
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such a man as Charles Stirling: the 
Charles Stirling who was at one 
time the most frequent, the most 
welcome visitor at her own home— 
she could not have been surprised 
at this enthusiastic affection for him. 
And then Edith’s thoughts, out of 
tune with the present, went back to 
past days. But of what use could 
that be? Why should such a re- 
membrance thrust itself upon her? 
Had she not resolved to banish 
those old times from her mind; had 
not this friend, this man so dear in 
her regard, this man whom she 
might have loved, had he not ac- 
cepted an appointment in India 
without a word to her? And had 
he not remained there now for three 
whole years without once seeking 
to communicate with her? Had 
she, then, not been mistaken in him, 
as Margaret might be now in Lord 
Hanworth? But no; her heart 
would not admit the notion: 
Charles Stirling might have changed 
—something, she knew not what, 
might have changed him; but he 
had once loved her. And to this 
dim shadow of a past love she must 
still cling. She rose from her chair; 
she wished to shake from her these 
forbidden recollections, and she 
again forced her attention upon the 
letter she held in her hand. It was 
from her father: an indifferent, a 
selfish, and a cruel letter. He con- 
tinued to find Paris very agreeable ; 
he had written to his house-agent to 
let his house in London; his mode 
of living in Paris would not suit her, 
and she must manage to stay on 
with her friends. ‘Manage to stay 
on with her friends !’—at the very 
moment that she felt it for the first 
time in her life an imperative duty 
to leave them. Yes, it was a 
duty ; she could not conceal it from 
herself. This uncertainty as to 
Lord Hanworth’s feelings must be 
= an end to; she must leave 

im no excuse for seeking her so- 
ciety with her friend’s. She must 
depart from Margaret's side; but 
how? to whom could she go? 
Vernon, who seemed her surest ally, 
was an old bachelor; there was cae 
Mrs. Charlton to appeal to. But how 
would that be? What right had 
she to force herself upon the kind- 
ness of the Charltons? How cruel 
was her position ; how dreary it was 
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in any grief to be alone, with the 
one tender friend who had been so 
true, so confiding with her, shut out 
from the knowledge of her oppres- 
sive secret. Fresh tears came up 
with these thoughts; but now the 
buzz of approaching voices was 
heard, and dreading to meet the 
penetrating glance of Lady Allerton, 
the gentle inquiry of Margaret, 
the awkward kindness of Vernon, 
and above all, perhaps, the solicitude 
of Lord Hanworth, she escaped out 
at the window, and hurried towards 
the walled garden, where she might 
remain for awhile undisturbed, in- 
tending as soon as she recovered 
her composure to join the shooters 
again. She reached this quiet gar- 
den safely, without the sound of any 

ursuing steps. It was always, to 
ae feeling, the most peaceful, the 
most comfortable, the least preten- 
tious portion of ground at Elderslie, 
and now she welcomed it as a shel- 
tering friend. She seated herself 
under the shade of its high walls 
with a feeling of security; she was 
away from the great glare of the 
sun, away from the noise of voices ; 
her tired eyes rested upon the green 
enclosure where the sun-dial stood, 
and the cool still water of the little 
fish-pond was in its undisturbed re- 
- pleasant to her to look upon. 

t was not the show part of the 
garden ; she had no reason to dread 
interruption; and she collected her 
strength, determined to take her 
place presently among the company, 
and knelt down at the edge of the 
water and dipped her handkerchief 
in it, to apply it to her eyes. After 
doing so, as she raised her head she 
perceived Charlton advancing to- 
wards her; the only person whom 
she could then see without annoy- 
ance. But his quick sympathy sug- 
gested that she wished for solitude, 
and he said— 

‘Miss Somers, if my presence 
is unwelcome to you, speak to me 
(as it is your nature to speak) 
frankly, a say, Leave me alone.’ 

‘I will speak frankly; I could 
not do otherwise to you ; and I say, 
Mr. Charlton, pray stay with me for 
a few minutes.’ 

While Edith spoke she offered 
him her hand, which he pressed for 
a moment cordially in his own. As 
he relinquished it again he said, 
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with that tone of earnestness and 
tenderness that gave a value to every 
word he spoke— 

‘I have observed this morning, 
not only since poor Mr, Vernon's 
unlucky accident, but before, that 
you have appeared feverish—dis- 
turbed. If there should be any 
cause but indisposition; if there 
should have arisen any circumstance 
—as I almost hope, from your asking 
me io remain here for a few minutes 
—in which friendship can serve you, 
I trust you will feel that you have 
in me and in my wife very warm 
friends.’ 

Edith paused for a moment, 
watching silently the expression of 
a countenance that was both a faith- 
ful and a delicate indicator of the 
feelings of its owner. It was well 
that he was a man who never had 
the wish to conceal his thoughts, 
for his face would have been a 
traitor to his wish. After this 
silent look she took courage and 
spoke. 

‘Mr. Charlton, I will tell you 
the truth. I am unhappy, I am 


very unhappy this morning. I 
have received a letter from my 


father which places me im a 
cruel position. He writes to me 
that he has let his house in town— 
that he does not wish for my pre- 
sence at Paris—that I must contrive 
to stay on with my friends. This 
is most unkind. He does not mean 
it. I am sure he does not mean to 
distress me, but indeed he does 
distress me very much. Oh! how 
unhappy it is for a woman to have 
no mother. A mother would not 
—even a foolish mother would not 
—expose her daughter to such a 
chance. My father leaves me so 
carelessly, so unconcernedly, that I 
really have no more protection, no 
more guardianship, than if I were 
an unregarded orphan.’ 

Edith spoke with strong emotion ; 
but though her voice was shaken by 
it, she did not allow any tears to 
escape her. 

‘tis, then,’ said Charlton, ‘ your 
father’s neglect that grieves you so 
much. It is the consciousness of 
his indifference that pains you. 
only this, I can merely say, try to bear 
it; but if owing to that neglect you 
suffer from any other troubles—if 
you can tell them to me—’ 
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‘Ican. Iwill. Thisis the case: I 
feel that I must go away from E]- 
derslie. Pray do not ask me why. I 
know that 1 ought—I know that I 
must; and yet what excuse can I 
offer for my spree P Only yester- 
day I had made up my mind to say 
that I was going to town—that I 
expected a friend to stay with me. 
But now whatcanI say? I hardly 
know what todo. I only feel that 
I must go. I feel it strongly : it is 
a duty—it is a wish—it is a ne- 
cessity.’ 

‘I have no doubt that you are 
right,’ said Charlton ; ‘I feel that 
you must be right, and I will not ask 
your reasons. I have no claim, no 
desire to ask anything but this: will 
you come to us? You know that 

milia will be as glad as I am at 
the prospect of securing the delight 
of your society ; as sorry as I am 
that we shall owe this privilege 
to an occurrence that gives you 
pain.’ 

‘I accept your invitation,’ cried 
Edith, with a sudden burst of joy. 
‘I know it is sincere—I know all 
you say is true. I thank pats 
cannot tell you how much I thank 
you.’ 

‘But can you,’ said Charlton, 
‘make up your mind to depart 
from Elderslie so soon as to-morrow? 
for such is our intention. I confess 
that [long for my return as a school- 
boy longs for home. This company, 
this parade, is irksome to us both. 
Our home, Miss Somers, is peaceful, 
but it does not offer much variety— 
it does not offer the amusements of 
society.’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Charlton, you cannot 
doubt the happiness with which I 
should at any time look forward to 
being an inmate of your home. 
You know—you have long known 
—my esteem for you; an esteem 
that began even before I personally 
knew you, and that has been only 
increased by more intimate know- 
ledge. It is hardly worthy of you 
toseem to doubt it; but you cannot 
—you certainly cannot—know the 
inexpressible relief I feel in the 
prospect of leaving Elderslie.’ 

To well understand it,’ said 
Charlton; and they again shook 
hands. 

And now they were joined by 
Lord Hanworth. 
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Edith, withthe secret consciousness 
that she was engaged at that ve 
moment in a plot the object of which 
was to escape his presence, changed 
colour as he approached. He looked 
at her, and his own face was for a 
moment flushed. 

Charlton was annoyed at the in- 
terruption, and he discerned that it 
was unwelcome to Edith. This feel- 
ing, which showed itself in his voice 
and countenance, prompted him to 
say— 

Why are you here, Hanworth ? 
How is it that you have left the 
field ?’ 

He spoke with an irritation of 
manner, but Lord Hanworth’s was 
unruffled as he replied— 

‘I must answer your question by 
another. Why are you here? for 
that was what I was sent to ask, 
and that is why Jamhere. Vernon 
has been inquiring after Miss 
Somers. Mrs. Charlton has been 
asking for you. Lady Allerton an- 
nounced that she knew you were 
both together, and she believed you 
were in the walled garden. I under- 
took to ascertain the fact; and I 
have found that Lady Allerton is 
right in this case, as I conclude she 
is in most cases.’ 

He glanced at Edith as he spoke. 
He knew that she and Charlton 
both cordially disliked Lady Aller- 
ton, and he wanted to see how they 
would receive his praise of her. 
Charlton was a man who never left 
his friends to doubt his sentiments 
on any subject; and he said, with 
strong emphasis, ‘ Lady Allerton is 
a hateful woman.’ 

‘It is often hateful to be right,’ 
said Hanworth. 

‘I am going home now,’ said 
Edith. ‘I do not intend to shoot 
any more.’ 

*Do you intend to relinquish your 
chance of the prize?’ said Hanworth. 
‘ Reflect that Miss Allerton will get 
itif you do not, and that will dis- 
tress Charlton.’ 

‘I shall be very glad to sce Miss 
Allerton win the prize,’ said Edith, 
slightly offended. ‘Her energ 
deserves it, and she is really a muc 
better shot than myself; and even 
if I did. look upon her with that 
spirit of rivalry and jealousy which 
men believe, or affect to believe, 
that women cherish towards each 
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other, the effort of shooting now 
would cost me more than any degree 
of triumph would pay.’ 

‘I am afraid you are ill, then,’ 
said Hanworth, and there was a real 
concern in his tone. 

‘No,’ replied Edith, not willing 
to excite his interest, ‘I am not in 
the least ill, but I am tired of shoot- 
ing and tired of company.’ 

* Charlton,’ said Hanworth, taking 
him by the arm, ‘ Miss Somers is 
tired of our company, and our post 
of ‘duty is at the targets; come 
away. 

«Come away, indeed,’ cried Lady 
Allerton, as she just then entered 
the walled garden. ‘Come away, 
indeed! It is time you should, if 
you wish to save the day, the place, 
the meeting, our hosts, our friends, 
I might almost say the world at 
large, from a great disgrace ; for if 
you do not come in with some grand 
stroke, the hobbedehoy Silverston 
will infallibly carry off the silver 
arrow: the very thought is in- 
tolerable ; a gawky, awkward crea- 
ture, with a gruff voice, and long, 
lank hair, and legs to match; the 
son, too, of the rector: that he 
should come out as victor with such 
men as you in the lists against him 
is revolting to one’s better nature ; 
and, as Mrs. Ramsay has just said, 
is calculated to amaze indeed the 
very faculties of eyes and ears, and 
cleave the general ear with horrid 
speech. Mrs. Ramsay has espe- 
cially begged me to tell you, Lord 
Hanworth, that she is distilled to 
jelly with the act of fear, and that 
in respect of her hair she is like 
the fretful porcupine.’ 

‘I too am distilled to jelly,’ said 
Vernon, who had come in among 
them unobserved ; ‘ but it’s not with 
the act of fear, it’s only with the act 
of walking on suchahot day. Iam 
Lady Howell’s Mercury, and I am 
come to summon you to your posts, 
lest the fortune of the day be lost. 
I feel like the porcupine too, as far 
as the fretfulness goes, but in the 
matter of the hair I stop quite 
short. Miss Somers, will you con- 
sole me by taking my arm as far as 
the targets ?’ 

‘ Dear Mr. Vernon, I am sorry to 
refuse you, but I am going home.’ 

‘Come away,’ said Lady Allerton, 
putting her arm through Han- 

T 
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worth’s, and leading him out of the 
garden. Charlton and Vernon fol- 
lowed, and Edith took the home- 
ward path alone. 

As soon as the party reached the 
shooting ground they were joined 
by Mrs. Ramsay, who told them 
that the hobbedehoy was ‘fanned 
with conquest’s crimson wing,’ and 
‘mocked the air with idle state.’ 
Lady Allerton was indignant ; truly 
angry. Adeline was indeed mistress 
of the bracelet, but her victory, so 
shared, was worth nothing, and she 
was too much provoked to forbear 
from doing some mischief; so she 
took Mrs. Ramsay aside, and whis- 

d to her one or two suspicions 
that had entered her mind concern- 
ing Edith. She began by mildly 
wondering at her kindness in haying 
her so much with her, with only a 
sly hint at a possible rivalry with 

argaret; but Mrs. Ramsay’s sto- 
lid opposition, her serene satisfaction 
in Margaret’s superior beauty and 
fortune, and the contempt with 
which she met these insinuations, 
provoked her to a more vigorous 
attack, and finally she plainly told 
her that she beheved Edith had 
sought to attract Lord Hanworth, 
and that she was certain she had 
succeeded. Mrs. Ramsay laughed 
uncomfortably, and played with her 
gold chain nervously while Lady 
Allerton spoke, but at the end 
merely observed that, this was 
*such stuff as dreams were made of,’ 
and walked away and joined Lord 
Hanworth, beckoning Margaret to 
her side. Meanwhile Charlton 
drew his wife away from the ground, 
where young Silverston was re- 
ceiving his congratulations, and 
wishing that he had not earned 
them, on account of the difficulties 
that presented themselves in the 
attempt to make proper acknow- 
ledgments, and led her into a re- 
mote shrubbery, there to discuss at 
ease the recent interview with Edith 
Somers. Mrs. Charlton was, as her 
husband knew she would be, de- 
lighted that Edith was to be their 
guest ; gratified, in the first place, 
beeause she was really fond of her, 
and in the next, because it was 
pleasant to her feminine nature to 
have a little mystery to penetrate, 
and a little love story to help to an 
end. It was exactly what she had 
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expected. She-was not in the least 
surprised. Hanworth had not been 
straightforward enough ; he had no 
right to keep her so long in doubt 
—it was time to explain himself. 
She could not doubt that Edith re- 
turned his affection, but she ad- 
mired the delicacy that made her 
withdraw herself from an unde- 
clared attachment. Lord Hanworth 
had had sufficient opportunity ; he 
ought to have spoken; and it was 
as well that he should learn by her 
speedy withdrawal that it was not 
always pleasant to wait. His tardi- 
ness in action, that really was the 
only fault in his admirable character. 
His habit of weighing, reasoning, 
considering, on all subjects, left him 
too constantly in a state of balance ; 
but love would overcome habit, and 
Edith was assuredly taking the best 
means in every way to secure her 
own peace of mind. 

‘Was it certain,’ Charlton ven- 
tured to ask, though in such matters 
he was deferential to his wife, ‘that 
Edith really did return Hanworth’s 
affection ?” 

Mrs. Charlton was astonished at 
the question. There could not be 
the shadow of a doubt on that sub- 
ject; she thought that she had none 

fore, but now she confessed she 
was conscious of an increased cer- 
tainty, and indeed, strengthening 
her own observations, she had not 
failed to perceive Margaret Ram- 
say’s friendly and tender sympathy 
on the subject. She had remarked 
how she silently watched Edith, and 
how anxiously she was thinking 
about her all day, while she deli- 
cately refrained from saying any- 
thing that could in any way com- 
promise her. She approved the 
course Edith was adopting, and she 
felt sure of a happy termination. 
Charlton suggested that there 
should be nothing said to any one 
on the subject; careless talk had 
sometimes created grave troubles in 
matters of this kind; Mrs. Charl- 
ton quite agreed with him, but now 
she must say no more, she musi 
hasten in to assure Edith how much 
she rejoiced in this new plan; and 
so Mrs. Charlton left the aahent, 
pleased with her confidential talk 
with her husband, and still more 
pleased with her own unfailing 
penetration. 
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AN ENGLISH SCHOLAR IN GREECE.* 


—o and study. The multi- 
tudes swarm on athwart 
the fields of time like an advancing 
army busily foraging along that 
slender rim that divides the fertile 
future from the desolate past. For 
the past is desolate to the utilitarian 
multitudes. ‘Let the dead t 
bury its dead,’ is their motto. The 
bone of the lion and the shell of 
the snail are alike to the white ants 
when once they have left the shell 
empty and the bones picked clean. 
he true student, of whose course 
travel is only a phase, emancipates 
himself from that onward-hurrying 
mole-eyed instinct which moves the 
material masses. He climbs to 
lofty, alas, sometimes also barren 
heights of learning; panting for 
wider tracts of view, which now 
and then gleam for a moment 
through drifting mists that beset 
‘the silver horns.’ Sometimes not 
content with the bleakest pinnacles 
of solid earth, he nets balloon-like 
theories to his wicker-work car, and 
goes up bodily into cloudland. His 
results may often be of dubious 
value, but his aspirations are noble. 
He demands a higher knowledge of 
the world than can be obtained from 
the mere practical point of view. 

The thoroughly practical man 
knows the world as a mite knows a 
cheese. The mite is born in cheese, 
lives in cheese, beholds cheese ; if 
he thinks at all his thoughts are of 
cheese. The cheese-press, curds 
and whey, the frothy pail, the milk- 
maid, cow and pasture, enter not 
the mite’s imagination at all. If 
any one were to ask him, ‘ Why 
cheese ?’ he would certainly answer, 
, e cheese ;) and when he is 
eaten by mistake, he tastes so tho- 
roughly of cheese that the event 
remains unnoticed, and his infini- 
tesimal identity becomes absorbed in 
the general digestion of caseine 
matter without comment of the 
consumer. 

The student looks upon the world 
as a wonderful mechanism for the 
development of all the ever-varying 
phases of humanity. Whatever 


there may be in man of the divine 
essence (in whose likeness his 
spiritual being was moulded), urges 
him to strain his often baffled 
faculties to track the vestiges of 
divine intention through the intri- 
eate phenomena of life. To the 
student the world is a revelation, 
of which his own day is but a single 
page. In the past there are whole 
chapters of which he can read the 
beginning andthe end. Notalways 
over legibly, completely, or even 
trustworthily written, perhaps. But 
though the record itself may be 
pale, partial, fragmentary, it com- 
memorates some manifestation of 
humanity under conditions and in- 
fluences of which, however faintly, 
he may trace the origin, the rise, 
prevalence, decline, and extinction 
as an accomplished passage in mortal 
experience. 
uch a chapter, and indeed, as a 
manifestation of mere humanity 
apart from direct divine interven~ 
tion, containing the most brilliant 
episode in our planet’s existence, 
is the history of Greece. A civiliza- 
tion whieh got the start of the whole 
human family; and which in all 
branches of civilization reached the 
culminating point—in art, try, 
eloquence, philosophy, has left its 
imperishable monuments, never 
since surpassed, perhaps never again 
to be equalled. previous or 
contemporary efforts of mankind 
had only reached semicivilization. 
The Egyptians and Assyrians 
were only accomplished barbarians. 
Their sculpture and architecture 
stuck fast in a ponderous quaintness, 
as their literature stagnated in 
cramped hieroglyphics and arrow- 
heads. The Greek alone could burst 
the cumbrous husk of barbarous 
conventionality, and set the limbs 
of humanity free from the swaddling 
clothes in which some races, alread 
semicivilized from time immemorial, 
seem destined to stumble along till 
doom-day. 
If we could travel bodily intothe 
depths of past ages—if we could 
visit the court of Belus or Cheops, 
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we should indisputably become ac- 
quainted with personages as much 
hampered by ridiculous convention- 
alities as Commissioner Yeh. 

All national mannerism is more 
or less ridiculous to those not ‘ to 
the manner born.’ The French- 
man, German, Italian, on our stage 
are comic characters; and the 
Englishman on theirs perhaps is 
still more so. Something of this 
feeling attaches itself, no doubt, to 
the national element in literature, 
even in our highly civilized times. 

The feebler the individual the 
thicker is the national padding 
which makes up the figure. The 
tailor’s anatomy is laid on according 
to fashion, not nature; and where 
the fashion is unknown the padding 
isridiculous. But nature is at home 
in every age and clime. Greek art 
and literature shook off affectation 
and set humanity free. 

What is true once is true to all 
eternity. The Greek sculptor or 
poet, sollers nunc hominem ponere 
nunc deum, made his man or god 
manly and godlike to the end of 
time. Theseus fixed on his marble 
seat in the Elgin frieze, sedet, 
eternumque sedebit, in form and 
attitude a type of mighty heroes. 

The statesmen reported by Thucy- 
dides have no antiquated formality 
of style in their orations—no strange 
costume of thought that can remind 
you of Eothen’s sententious Pasha. 

ericles would be listened to in the 
Lords or Commons to-night as se- 
riously as Mr. Bright or Lord 
Derby. The poetry of Homer is 
less separated by lapse of time from 
the feeling and tone of the present 
day, than the poetry of Lord Byron. 

When we consider the vivid inte- 
rest and vitality of that slice of the 
world’s life between two and three 
thousand years ago which has come 
down to us in classic. writ, it is not 
wonderful that pious worshippers 
of the past should have founded 
colleges in which the youth of their 
country, secluded from the press of 
business, may devote themselves to 
such soul-expanding study. 

But the youth of their country 
being introduced to Hippocrene, like 
horses led to the water before they 
are thirsty, for the most part take 
to it as unkindly as physic, and 
sputter it out of their memories as 
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fast as they can. They learn to 
treat those precious relics as if it 
were a matter of course that we 
should possess them, and regard 
their fat, calf-bound Delphine edi- 
tions without the faintest touch of 
wonder or veneration, as unfortu- 
nately extant material for lecture- 
room boredom, complicated engines 
of senate-house torture. 

Such at least were the terms on 
which the present writer became 
very indifferently acquainted with 
the classic world. And therefore 
does he the more contemplate with 
respectful awe and envy that full and 
ready scholarship, that thorough 
appreciation of and loving delight 
in his task, which carried the author 
of the work heading this notice so 
profitably and pleasantly on his ride 
round the Morea,—exploring and 
verifying the local habitations of 
long familiar names. 

‘ Not every indifferent individual 
does it behove to approach Co- 
rinth,’ said I to myself with a sigh, 
as I was bundled across the cele- 
brated isthmus in an undignified 
shandrydan, looking far from ‘ proud- 
ly on that hill the barrier of the 
double tide, which purpling rolls on 
either side.’ 

The summits of Cyllene and 
Cytheron were more distinct in 
their airy distance than the land- 
marks of Thirlwall, as I swept the 
hazy horizon of my memory for 
some definite outline of ideas on 
the Achwan League and the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. 

However, I congratulated myself 
that I had seen the high-piled 
Acroceraunian mountains, familiar 
from Eton map mornings, and 
Ithaca, and Actium, and Lepanto, 
of whose heroes I knew the names. 

Behold A®gina on the right hand, 
and Salamis on the left. Surely 
these be famous islands. 

I stumbled in Gothic amazement 
among the snowy fragments of the 
Athenian Acropolis, tantalized by 
clear-cut, highly legible inscriptions 
which I could only very vaguely 
comprehend. I looked on the noble 
panorama of azure winding bays 
embracing the shadow-streaked 
mountain ranges, and thought of 
Homer’s ovpia oxtoevra Gadacca Te 
nxnecoa, for want of some more 
apposite quotation. 
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I took ship again, threaded the 
Cyclades, and passed between Tene- 
dos and the visible tumuli of 
unvisited Troy, on the way to pitch 
my tent at very nearly as tedious a 
siege. 

Whence is this to me, then, that I 
should review a learned treatise on 
the marble bones of that disjointed 
skeleton, where scientific research 

yet traces the proportions of fair 
ellas, such as she lived and moved 
in her blooming prime ? 

You either travel to see a country 
or to learn a people. If the latter 
be your object, the best countries to 
travel in are those which have least 
changed. For the unlearned it is 
an easy way of becoming acquainted 
with different modes of thought from 
the hackneyed uniformity of their 
own day and locality, to be tossed 
about the world, many of whose 
holes and corners have not had the 
dust of ages swept out of them by 
the bustling broom of civilization. 

The Arabs of the desert are not 
supposed to be very different in 
race, manners, habits, or costumes, 
from the great-grandchildren of 
Ishmael; and you may get probably 
a@ more accurate and practical idea 
of the ancient Oriental mind from 
a six months’ sojourn among the 
tabernacles of the Bedouins, than by 
devoting the same time to the study 
of Calmet and D’ Herbelot. 

Modern Greece has no interest of 
this sort. - Its inhabitants are a 
typeless, mongrel refuse of human- 
ity, without the slightest link of 
derivation from the noble old races 
which assembled by some fortuitous 
concourse, and agreed to speak the 
language of Ilomer three thousand 
years ago. 

The modern Greeks have adopted 
a gorgeous and somewhat antique- 
looking costume from the Alba- 
nians. They have attempted to 
revive the old language in their 
literature, and to appropriate the 
ancient glories of an extinct Hel- 
lenism. But it is mere theatrical 
playing at nationality. The shep- 
herds of Arcadia are Slaves and 
Iilyrians; and you have only to 
look at the faces of the Atheni- 
ans to be sure they are not the 
people from whom Phidias took his 
models. The Greeks of Asia Minor 
have some remains of the ancient 
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type, which is also better pre- 
served in the islands. But the 
kingdom of Otho is as little peopled 
by fPelasgi, Dorians, Achzans, 
Tonians, Argives, or the like, as its 
ruler is descended from the Hera- 
cleide. 

The permanence of the old language 
(says our author) is the one point. of 
difference in their favour, but in the 
question of race this does not tell for 
much, The language spoken by an un- 
educated Greek scarcely resembles the 
ancient tongue more nearly than the 
language of the Spaniard or the Pro- 
vencal resembles Latin; and if the 
modern dialect of Spain and Provence 
had not been stereotyped by long civili- 
zation and literary culture, it would 
have been almost as easy to bring them 
back to the old grammatical forms as to 
restore to the modern Romaic the in- 
flexions and vocabulary of ancient 
Greece. 

No particular interest then at- 
taching to the people or their 
language, the beauty of the scenery 
and the historic interest of ruined 
cities are the traveller’s inducement; 
and to make anything of such a 
tour, thorough scholarship and a 
picturesque style are of absolute 
necessity. 

Mr. Clark not only possesses 
these qualifications in an eminent 
degree, but is also a man of the 
world, a pleasant travelling com- 
panion, a humorous observer, who 
never goes out of his way to be 
funny, as is too often the misfortune 
of tourists; and, which is not by 
any means universal with erudite 
academic professors, he has the gift 
of communicating his profoundest 
theories and graceful fancies alike 
in clear, neat, unaffected, vigorous 
English. He is by no means lavish 
of scene painting, whereof a little 
more than a little is by much too 
much, 

The present phase of nature-worship 
(says he) is a thing of yesterday, and 
will not be a thing of to-morrow. It is 
a phase of literature and art which will 
pass away... - 

‘To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood 
and fell,’ is an excellent alterative 
regimen for persons wearied with the 
strife and the turmoil of Westminster 
and Mayfair. The Greek, whose daily 
life, even in the city, was much more 
simple, regular, and healthfu!, and 
whose ‘city’ was not a measureiess ex- 
panse of unsightly brick and stucco- 
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work, canopied with a never-lifting 
cloud of smoke, needed not, and knew 
not, the medicinal power of rural soli- 
tude. Their artists, who daily saw far 
other models of human beauty than 
those now available—men who have 
been muffled in flannel and women who 
have been imprisoned in stays—held 
with their poets that the proper study 
of mankind was man, and were content 
with dashing in a rough sketch of 
scenery as background to their pictures of 
some historic or heroic deed. To them 
the marsh and the mountains of Mara- 
thon were of quite secondary interest as 
compared with the battle. Now-a-days 
the artist who, in default of a better 
subject, loves nature as per order, sells 
his out-of-door sketches at fabulous 
prices. If from the body of professing 
lovers of nature we make the deductions 
due to fashion, affectation, and interest, 
we shall find but a small residuum; 
and those, if we could but analyse their 
feelings, would be found, as I have said, 
to be loving Nature not for her sake but 
their own. Rugged mountains and wild 
glens are retained in the memory, 
peopled by a world of pleasant asso- 
ciations, good sport, scientific discovery, 
healthful exercise, hearty appetite, the 
sense of renovated strength, and the 
buoyant spirits of holiday. It is but 
right and proper that our poets who 
share these feelings should sing them ; 
but our poetasters have over-ridden the 
hobby. The conventional language 
which they employ will probably be to 
their children a jargon as unintelligible 
as it is to a Frenchman or an Italian of 
the present day. The purely descrip- 
tive poems of Wordsworth and others 
will be forgotten ; those which deal with 
humanity, remembered, and popular in 
proportion as they are human. If 
Greece ever passed through this par- 
ticular phase of sentimentalism, all the 
literature belonging to it has perished, 
as it deserved. 

When Mr. Clark describes scenery, 
he does it pithily, graphically, and 
with what artistic critics call feeling. 
Take for instance these few lines 
touching the scenery about Megas- 
pelion :— 


Immediately in front are broken 
masses of mountain, with cliffs grey be- 
lowand redabove, belts of dark pine on the 
ledges, and tracts of bright green sward 
on the upper slopes; beyond, looking 
down the ravine that parts the hills, a 
strip of plain by the shore, then the 
blue gulf, and over all the snowy 
heights of Parnassus and Xtolia. 


Or this picture of the scenery 
about the fall of the river Styx : 
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Mount Khelmos here breaks away in 
a vast wall of precipitous rock many 
hundred feet high, but choked with a 
heap of débris reaching half way up, 
and sprinkled here and there with 
meagre pines. Over the jagged line 
which marks the top of the precipice we 
see the higher slopes covered with snow, 
and from a notch in the mountain side 
a thin stream of water falls down the 
cliff on to the rugged heap below. 
Every now and then the stream is lifted 
by wind and scattered over the face of 
the cliff, which, elsewhere grey with 
lichens and weather-stains, is, where 
thus washed, of a deep red tint. This 
thread of water is one of the sources of 
the full clear stream which flows through 
the glen, and joins the Crathis below 
Solos. The stream and the waterfall 
are both called Mavro-Nero, or Black- 
water, and are, beyond question, the 
same stream and waterfall which in 
Pausanias’s time had the name of 
Styx. 

Concerning this waterfall, he 
quotes a passage from the Theo- 
gonia, which sounds very like a bit 
of Scandinavian mythology from 
the Eddas :— 


‘As far below the earth as earth 
is below heaven, where the Titans are 
imprisoned beneath the roots of earth 
and sea, where Day and Night meet 
and greet each other, where dwell the 
dread brethren, Death and Sleep, on 
whom the sun never shines, where the 
palace of Hades and Persephoneia is 
guarded by the hateful dog—there 
dwells also the goddess, hateful to im- 
mortals, Styx, eldest daughter of re- 
fluent Ocean, in halls over-roofed with 
lofty rocks, apart from gods. Thither 
Zeus sends Iris to bring from that far 
place the mighty oath of gods in a golden 
ewer—that renowned water cold that 
pours down from a rock huge and high 
—and with copious stream it flows be- 
neath wide earth through black night 
from the sacred river (ocean)—a horn of 
ocean, the tenth part thereof. Nine 
parts of ocean roll in silver eddies round 
land and water, and then fall into the 
sea, but the tenth part pours from a 
rock, mighty bane of gods.’ 

Our traveller is not one of those 
prosaic and matter-of-fact commen- 
tators on the Past who take it for 
granted that whatever is to be 
found in a great poet’s writings 
must be reconcilable to modern 
geography ; and who, in their blind 
obsequiousness to a classic autho- 
rity, will rather believe in untrace- 
able roads over impassable moun- 
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tains, and days’ journeys which 
could only be performed by the 
appliances of railway viaducts 
and tunnelling, than entertain the 
idea that Homer can possibly be 


wrong. 

There are many back-handed cuts 
at this blind ‘ Homerolatry,’ as he 
calls it. Mr. Clark’s theory seems 
a reasonable one. Certain parts of 
Greece and Asia Minor appear to 
have been familiar to Homer and 
Homer’s immediate audience. In 
these localities he is accurate, for 
his inaccuracy would have shocked 
his hearers. His outlying geo- 
graphy is poetical, and no more to 
be relied on than Shakspeare’s. 
Telemachus and the son of Nestor 
drive from Pylos to Phere ina day. 
Well and good. Nobody can pre- 
cisely say where ‘ sandy Pylos’ was. 
At Phere they put up at the house 
of a friend. ‘And soon as the 
daughter of the prince appeared, 
rosy-fingered Dawn, they yoked the 
horses and mounted the gay chariot, 
and forth they drove from the porch 
and sounding corridor; and the son 
of Nestor flogged his horses to their 
speed, and the pair, nothing loath, 

ew onward. And they came to a 
Segreriet plain, and thence- 
forward they made good speed, so 
well their swift steeds flew. And 
the sun set, and all the roads grew 
dark. And they came to hollow 
Lacedemon, cleft with glens, and 
they drove to the hall of famous 
Menelaus.’ Now, instead of the 
‘wheat-growing plain,’ are the lofty 
jags and ledges of Taygetus; and 
we might as well attempt this day’s 
journey in a chaise and pair, as 
charter a vessel on Shakspeare’s 
authority to land a cargo of coal at 
the nearest seaport in Bohemia. 
The correctness of his local epithets, 
‘sandy Pylos,’ ‘ Sparta cleft with 
glens, and the like, Mr. Clark 
refers to Homer's probable ac- 
quaintance with local ballads— 
current literature of the time when 
Homer sang. 


Scripsere vates ante Meonidem, 


to parody Horace’s line; and even 
Homer was not too great a man to 
borrow established adjectives from 

predecessors. And surely it is 
& more reasonable source of interest 
to gather from Homer’s accuracies 
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and inaccuracies a scheme of those 
parts of Greece which he may be 
supposed to have lived in or visited, 
than to start with the presumption 
of ubiquitous infallibility,and distort 
geographical possibilities with the 
laborious ingenuity lately lavished 
on such a task by a distinguished 
but less travelled classical critic of 
the sister University. 

The following is a neatly handled 
sketch of a peculiar and not unfre- 
quent feature of Morean geography, 
where the rivers play hide and seek 
among the mountains, and lakes 
appear and vanish almost like the 
mirage of the desert. KaraSaépov 
is the term still used for the chasms 
where streams plunge into the 
bowels of the earth, Tike Alpheus 
and Arethusa of old:— 


As at Phonia we expected to see a fen 
and found a lake, so at Stymphalus we 
expected a lake and found a field. 
Having known and believed in the 
Stymphalian lake from childhood, we 
were disappointed to see it in rig and 
furrow. 

The reason why Stymphalus was 
celebrated while Pheneos remained ob- 
secure, is, I suppose, that it was a 
thoroughfare not only for persons going 
from Sicyon and Phlius to Orchomenos, 
but also for Corinthians, Athenians, 
and Beeotians travelling by land to 
Olympia. 

Turning to the right, we rode over 
corn and pasture in search of the Kata- 
bothron. We soon came to a stream 
running swiftly in a channel ten or 
twelve feet deep, which it has scooped 
for itself in the accumulated sand, has- 
tening to the cavern which yawns for it 
at the foot of an abrupt limestone cliff. 
At the mouth of the cavern were wooden 
piles, broken here and there by the vio- 
lence of the current, the object of which 
was to prevent any large solid substance 
being carried in which might stop the 
passage and so inflict upon Stymphalus 
the plague of Pheneos. The grey face 
of the rock tufted with red flowers, the 
dark cave, and the turbid river, making 
its mad plunge from sunlight to dark- 
ness, presented a striking picture to the 
eye ard the imagination. 


Talking about streams and foun- 
tains, our author makes a good re- 
mark on evidence ‘ writ in water,’ 
and its value in verifying traditional 
localities, apropos of a healing spring 
at Patras :— 

Close to the church is a well called 
also after St. Andrew, and believed to 
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possess miraculous powers of healing. 
It is covered over with Byzantine ma- 
sonry, and the descent to it is by a 
flight of steps. This is the only spot in 
the modern town which can with any- 
thing like certainty be identified with 
the description of Pausanias. A stream 
or a fountain survives many successive 
buildings, and a local superstition at- 
tached to either has the best chance of 
permanence. A tradition, to be lasting, 
must be writ on water. 

‘There is a grove by the seaside 
affording commodious promenades and 
pleasant recreation in summer-time. 
Close to it is a sanctuary of Demeter, 
and in front of it a spring with a stone 
wall over it on the temple side, with a 
descent made to it from the outside. 
There is an oracle which never fails, not 
dealing with all subjects, but only con- 
sulted about sick people. They let down 
a mirror by a cord, so as just to touch 
the top of the water, and then, after 
praying to the goddess and burning in- 
cense, they look at the mirror, and it 
shows them the sick person either living 
or dead.’ 

The holy well is supposed now to have 
a healing, not. a prophetic power, and 
the magic of a Pagan goddess is changed 
into the beneficence of a Christian 
apostle. 


Mr. Clark is not one of those 
numerous wayfarers who go on re- 
peating vague terms without mi- 
nutely inquiring what they mean. 
*Cyclopean’ is a pet word of the 
travel-book-makers’ vocabulary, and 
we are obliged to him for letting us 
know once for all its legitimate in- 
terpretation, in his description of 
the remains of Mycenz :— 


Both the site and the extant remains 
agree with all ancient testimony, from 

omer to Pausanias, to prove that here, 
*in a nook of the horse-pasturing plain 
of Argos, stood the city of the Mycene, 
rich in gold.’ ‘ Besides other portions 
of the circuit-wall there remains the 
gate, and there are lions standing over 
it, and they say that these also were the 
handiwork of the Cyclopes, who made 
the wall at Tiryns for Preetus.’ Thus 
seventeen centuries ago—nay, six cen- 
turies before that, at the birth of history 
—these walls were of a fashion which 
had even then so utterly passed away— 
of an antiquity which was left so com- 
pletely without record, that, in the belief 
of the men who dwelt beside them, they 
had been piled by fabulous monsters for 
a mythic king. A story which no more 
contains any fruitful germ of truth, than 
the name which the Suffolk peasants 
have given to the Dyke that crosses the 
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heath at Newmarket.. From the pas- 
sage just quoted we see that neither 
Pausanias, nor those who told the 
legend, recognised the distinction which 
some antiquaries draw between Cyclo- 
pean and polygonal building. There 
are specimens of both in the walls of 
Mycene ; but the latter preponderates, 
and is exclusively employed about the 
Gate of Lions. If the term Cyclopean 
be employed at all, it would be well to 
employ it in the sense in which it was 
used by those who invented it, as a 
common term for both styles. In the 
earlier, huge blocks unwrought are piled 
one upon another, and the interstices 
filled with smaller stones; in the later, 
the stones are smoothed at one end and 
on the sides—but not squared—and 
fitted exactly each to each, so that the 
external face of the wall presents a 
smooth, compact mass of irregular 
polygons. 


The following also is a good prac- 
tical and original remark on some 
doubtful remnant of defensive archi- 
tecture :— 


It probably was thrown up when 
Greece was kept in fear of the Gauls, 
and as it proved to be unnecessary, 
escaped the notice of historians. Any 
inference drawn from its structure would 
be doubtful, as works of necessity built 
in haste resemble each other everywhere 
and at all times. The characteristics of 
an age are exhibited only in works of 
skill and leisure. 


As a sample of our author’s power 
of realizing, and vividly illustrating 
the ancient life and manners of the 
classic ages, we may select this 
comment on the Olympic Games. 
Where once the hippodrome had 
exhibited the triumphs of high- 
trained prowess to the eyes of 
gathered Greece, now a few tardy 
tortoises, winners in the waiting 
race of time, were crawling languidly 
over the disjointed stones. 


Among the ruins is a flourishing wild 
olive, perhaps a descendant of the very 
‘ kallistephanos,’ the sacred tree brought 
by Hercules from the fountains of Ister, 
‘beyond the north wind, to be a shelter 
common to all men, and a crown of 
noble deeds.’ e ‘noble palm,’ the 
‘palm of Elis,’ which the Latin poet 
speaks of, was really only the kotinos, 
or wild olive. ; Nowhere, 
perhaps, in Greece or the world is the 
contrast so marked as at Olympia be- 
tween the present desolate aspect and 
the busy past history of a place. The 
remark is trite and obvious, but it would 
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be mere affectation not to make it again. 
Every four years the games here cele- 
brated drew together crowds of men 
owning the Hellenic name, from Mar- 
seilles to Kertch, from Cyrene to the 
coasts of Thrace. With scarcely an in- 
terruption they were held at the ap- 
pointed time for at least eleven hundred 
years. Because games with us are 
matters of little consequence, sneered 
at by grave men, and denounced by 
pious men, we are apt to think lightly of 
the games of antiquity. But thisisa 
great error. To the Olympic games we 
owe not merely the odes of Pindar, but 
the chronology of all history, literary or 
political. Amid all the intricacies and 
complications of policy, through all 
changes of fortune in the component 
states, in spite of pestilence and war, 
the Olympic festival recurred with the 
regularity of a solar phenomenon. 
Hence, to the earliest compilers of ge- 
neral history it suggested itself naturally 
as a date which should supersede all 
others. Of all modern nations the 
English are most passionately attached 
to the athletic exercises by which the 
Greeks set so much store ; but we have 
no gathering among us which can afford 
anything like a parallel to the ancient 
festivals. If we could suppose all the 
best horse-races, foot-races, prize-fights, 
and wrestling matches, all the May 
meetings and musical festivals, to be 
fixed for the same place at the same 
time, and then conceive not merely that 
the Houses of Parliament should ad- 
journ to attend, but even that in time 
of war a truce should be proclaimed 
during their celebration—imagine the 
assemblage of men of English blood 
from the furthest corners of the known 
world, to all of whom, and to their 
children, the name of the victor in the 
principal race would form an epoch and 
a date never to be forgotten, superseding 
that of the monarch or the president— 
if, I say, we can form such a picture as 
this, we shall have some idea of what 
the festival of Olympia was to the old 
Hellenic world. 


If there be anything to regret in 
this pleasant and compact volume, 
which succeeds in the double desi- 
deratum of being both valuable and 
readable, it is an unnecessary par- 
simony of quotations. The author, 
as he rides along is evidently again 
and again reminded of appropriate 
bits of the old authors which for 
the unlearned reader might have 
been very beneficially quoted in 
Mr. Clark’s agreeable English, in- 
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stead of being alluded to as likely 
to be known, or referred to in a 
foot-note, which implies that you 
will be able to open your Thucy- 
dides or Hesiod and peruse the 
original passage. The Coed au- 
thor seems to have reduced and con- 
densed as much as possible what 
may perhaps have appeared to him- 
self an unnecessary exuberance of 
learned matter in the text. Learned 
authors seldom fathom the profound 
ignorance of the general reader. It 
is to be hoped in his next edition he 
will give us free access to all those 
excerpta of his reading which na- 
turally gather to his subject, and 
which, from the nature of the sub- 
ject, cannot fail to be very choicely 
grouped glimpses of Hellenistic lore. 
And a few more graphic reminis- 
cences of historic scenes might be 
thrown in here and there a little 
more freely also. There is very little 
doubt that full another pleasant vo- 
lume of classic reminiscences, stirred 
by this personal visit to their scenes, 
evaporated in the saddle. For our 
author’s companion was a kindred 
spirit—one of the favoured few 
among the Lords of Academe whose 
minds preserve their graceful elas- 
ticity beneath a weight of learning 
—to whom their erudition is an 
ornament, not an encumbrance ; not 
like a hundred-weight of books on 
the back of a librarian’s porter, but 
an additional feather (rare, but not 
over-conspicuous) in the cap of an 
otherwise accomplished cavalier. If 
we had the talk of those two jolly 
professors as they jogged through 
Arcadia, I'll be bound we should 
find it ran riot on the battles and 
sieges and deathless deeds and bril- 
liant sayings of the grand old times, 
with laughable flashes out of Aristo- 
phanes, rolling melodious thunders 
from Homer, and small sweet idylls 
from Theocritus. What amused 
them would amuse the public if it 
were rendered in the spirit and 
style which our author so happily 
possesses; and more of this sort of 
element might have enlivened in- 
stead of encumbering this Pelopon- 
nesian expedition, whose fault (by 
no means a common one in travel 
books) is, if anything, too business- 
like a condensation of material. 
G. J.C. 
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CORMORANTS. 


He went into a rich bookseller’s shop, 
Quoth he we are both of one college ; 
For I myself sat like a cormorant once, 


Fast by the tree of knowledge. 


ATHER hard, this, on the well- 
to-do bibliopole; rather severe 
on the part of the poets who were 
both together met 
In the town of Nether Stowey, 
In the shire of Somerset. 


A not very correct copy of this 
‘exquisite poem,’ with illustrations 
such as no hand but Cruikshank’s 
could have executed, is now before 
us, with a title-page setting forth 
that it is by eaten ae? 
under which piece of information 
we find that we have written, ‘ who 
never wrote a line of it.’ The wit- 
shaft that heads this sketch came 
from the quiver of the author of 
the Ancient Mariner, but the other 
Arcadian must share in the respon- 
sibility, which in truth he seems to 
have adopted very willingly. 
‘Porson never wrote a line of it?’ 
No; for what doth that other 
Arcadian, the song who did begin, 
warble in the second part of the 
canticle P— 
As he passed along the Strand, 
Between three in the morning and four, 
He saw a queer-looking person, 
Who staggered from Perry's door. 


And he thought to himself that no man, 
However far you might seek, 

Could drink more like a Trojan, 
Or speak more like a Greek. 


Read further, and you will soon see 


Devil's Walk. 
what claim ‘the erudite bibber’ had 
to the story of the Walk. 
Cormarant and Cormorant are 
French, and—the first at least—old 
French too; Corvorant is English, 
such English as it is, and is derived 
by the learned Dr. Kay, or Caius, 
as he was latinized—for he was a 
Norfolk man—from Corvus vorans, 
corrupted according to some, Pen- 
nant among them, into Cormorant. 
But though Corvorant is not unfre- 
quently used, Cormorant (Corvus 
marinus) is the term usually em- 
ployed by zoologists and English 
authors generally, both ancient and 
modern. The zoologist and anti- 
quary last named is as hard on ‘the 
orvorant’ as Coleridge is on his 
literary representative. ‘Its form,’ 
says Pennant, ‘is disgusting, its 
voice hoarse and croaking, and its 
qualities base: no wonder then 
that Milton should make Satan 
ersonate this bird, to survey unde- 
ighted the beauties of Paradise, 
and sit devising death on the tree of 
life.* Whether Milton’s thought 
sprang from that passage in the 
Iliad which describes the two 
deities perched on the top of a tree 
which Addison has turned into an 
oak, in Vulturine shape, is a ques- 
tion which we leave to Mr. Spec- 
tator,} and other learned critics, 
who can trace anything up to any- 


* Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life, 


The middle tree and highest there that grew, 
Sat like a cormorant.—Paradise Lost, iv. 194. 
+ See No. 321, by Addison. The deities, Minerva and Apollo, are represented 
as sitting on a beech, not an oak, as Addison wrote :— 
Kado’ dp’ A@nvain re cai apyupérotog ’A0dAwy 
EZécOny, dproww touxdrEc aryuroict, 
dny@ tg’ ibnAR warpdc Arde aiywyoro, 
Avdpdaor reprropevot. Thad, vii. 1. 58 et seg. 
Chapman, Pope, Cowper, Sotheby, and Barker, all render the word indicating the 
tree ‘beech,’ as might be expected. To those who are curious in translations, 
which with very few exceptions make sad caricatures of the originals, it may not 
be uninteresting to have at one view the renderings of the translators here 
mentioned, and, at all events, may save our friends some trouble. The great 
incident of the book where the passage occurs, we need hardly say, is the duel 
between Ajax and Hector, though we have the best reason for knowing that the 
passage itself had passed from the memory of more ripe scholars than one. 
George Chapman, toward the beginning of the book, writes— 


At Jove’s broad beech these godheads met. 
And, afterward— 
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where, to answer. Milton, in his 
third book, had compared the enemy 
of man to a vulture.* 

To be sure the Cormorant got a 
bad name very early, if the Hebrew 
word ->», Salach, may be so in- 
terpreted, for we find Salach de- 
nounced among the unclean birds 
(Lev. xi. 17, Deut. xiv. 17). 

In Barker’s Bible sate 
1615), we find, Lev. xi. 17 :-— 

The little owle also, and the cormo- 
rant, and the great owle. 

And in ‘ Deuteronomie,’ 
17:— 

Nor the pelicane, nor the swanne, 
nor the cormorant. 

It must not, however, be con- 
cealed, that there is the usual 
difference among the doctors. Dr. 
Geddes, for instance, renders Sa- 
lach ‘The Sea-Gull,’ adding by way 
of confirmation, that he has little 
doubt that Salach is a plunging 
bird. ‘That this is a plunging 
bird,’ writes he, ‘I have little 
doubt.’ An unfortunate corrobo- 
ration, for it would be difficult to 


xiv. 


What is the Salach ? 
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Dr. goes on to state that some 
modern critics think that Salach is 
the Pelecanus Bassanus (Gannet) 
of Linneus, observing by the way, 
that the Chaldee and Syriac version, 
Fisheatcher, favours the rendering, 
nor less the Greek Cataractes. The 
plunging and the Cataractes will do 
very well for the Gannet, but not 
the geographical distribution, for we 
know of no oriental booby, as the 
Gannet is unpolitely aa many, 
no feathered one at least, while Fish- 
catcher applies equally well, if not 
better, to the Cormorant, which is 
known to be an Asiatic, as well as 
an European bird, and is employed 
by Asiatics in catching fish. On 
the whole we give our vote for Dr. 
Harris and the cormorant, but not 
without noticing, by the way 
that the Hebrew word nxp, Kaath 
is also rendered Cormorant in our 
version (Isaiah xxxiv. 11). 

The Septuagint has xarapdaxrnv 
(cataracten), both in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy (loc. cit.), rendered 
in Brian Walton’s translation} mer- 


find a sea-gull that plunges. The 


gulum. 


The God that bears the silver bow, and war’s triumphant Maid, 
On Jove’s beech like two vultures sat, pleas’d to behold both parts, 
Flow in to hear. 

The little Queen Anne’s man sings— 


The Athenian Maid, and glorious God of day 

With silent joy the settling hosts survey : 

In form of Vultures, on the beech’s height 

They sit conceal’d, and wait the future fight. 
Then comes Cowper— 

——aAnd in shape assumed, 

Of vultures, Pallas and Apollo perch’d 

High on the lofty beech sacred to Jove 

The Father, Agis-arm’d; delighted there 

They view'd the peopled plain horrent around 

With shields and helms and glittering spears erect. 
Sotheby writes in the earlier passage— 

Down flew the God, and by the beechen shade, 

Thus, as they met, address’d the blue-eyed Maid. 
Tn the second— 

The while Apollo and the blue-eyed Maid, 

Their forms celestial in fieree birds array’d 

Like vultures on the beech’s topmost height 

Hung o’er the war-throng’d plain with grim delight. 
Barker, for the first passage, has— 

——aAnd by the beech they met anon, 

Her king Apollo first address’d, of Zeus the son :— 

And, for the second— 


Athen? and Apollo Silver-Bow 
In Vultures’ guise on wgis-arm’d Zeus’ tree 
A beech, sat joying at the men below. 
* Here walk’d the Fiend at large in spacious field, 
As when a vulture on Imaus bred, &c. &c. 
1. 430. 


+ Polyglott. Folio. 1657. 
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A MS. Bible of about the thir- 
teenth century has mergulum in 
both places, and so has the Vulgate. 

The Cambridge Bible, folio, 1660, 
has (Lev. xi. 17) -— 

And the little owl, and the cormo- 
rant, and the great owl. 


And (Deut. xiv. 17) :— 

And the pelican and the geier-eagle, 
and the cormorant. 

Purver’s Bible (folio, 1764), has in 
Leviticus, Joc. cit.:— 

The Owl, Cormorant, Night owl. 


And in the chapter and verse 
already named of Deuteronomy :— 
Pelican, Magpie, Cormorant. 


The Version now read in our 
churches has, in Leviticus :-— 


And the little owl, and the cormorant, 
and the great owl. 


And in Deuteronomy :— 


And the pelican, and the gier-eagle, 
and the cormorant. 


The same, with the exception of 
one letter, as we find it in the Cam- 
bridge Bible. 

Pray, good reader, observe that 
in all the latin versions the Greek 
Cataractes is rendered Mergulus. 

If you will turn to the third chap- 
ter of Aristotle’s eighth book of his 
treatise on the History of Animals, 
you will find among the birds whose 
toes are described as joined together 
by a membrane, and in company 
with the true palmipede species, 
notice of one called Raven or Crow, 
Corax, which equals the Stork in 
bulk, but has shorter legs. The 
feet are described as webbed, and 
the bird itself is stated to be a good 
swimmer, to be clothed with black 
plumage, and is noticed as the only 
one of these birds that perches and 
makes its nest on trees.* This, 
there can be little doubt, is our 
Cormorant, Carbo, of some authors, 
or Charbon, as the Swiss call it, 
from its coally colour. 

In the thirty-fourth chapter of 
the ninth book of the same history, 
you will find noticed among the 
Coloii, Daws, a species found about 
Lydia and Phrygia, which has the 
toes joined bya membrane.t This, 


too, is probably either the Cormo- 
rant or the Shag. The latter for 
choice. 

That Mergus, with its diminutive, 
may be safely rendered Cormorant, 
will, we think, be apparent, if you 
will go along with us a little way. 

Ainsworth (folio) thus renders 
Mergus, avis (quod mergendo in 
aquam captat escam), a name of 
sundry sea birds, but especially the 
Cormorant ; and he quotes Virgil, 
Georg. i. 361 :— 

Celeres revolant ex zequore mergi: 
and Lucan, v. 553 :— 

Mergus amat siccum. 


It is true that Mergulus is, by 
the same authority translated, A 
little diver or didapper; but it is 
admitted that Mergulus is a dimi- 
nutive of Mergus, and we have seen 
how that diminutive is rendered by 
the scholars who translated our ver- 
sion of the Bible. 

Facciolati has A sea-fowl, a cor- 
morant, as the first meaning of 
Mergus, and he quotes Varro, 
Ovid, Virgil (fifth Aneid, of which 
we shall have something to say 
presently), Horace, and Pliny. The 
other renderings are @ sea-qguil; a 
heron; a dive-dapper. 

We have heard it somewhat com- 
pendiously objected to the applica- 
tion of Cormorant to the passage in 
the first Georgic, that the Cormorant 
never quits the shore. It is dan- 
gerous to lay down sweeping pro- 
sositions; and very little observation 
is required to satisfy any diligent 
inquirer that the cormorant often 
fishes at a considerable distance 
seaward, and that even when fishing 
not very far from the shore, a storm 
sends it to the shelter of the land. 
To those who will have it that the 
passage in the Georgie applies to 
Sea-quils, it may be suflicient to 
reply that a sea-gull never plunges: 
its lightness and structure forbid the 
diving, the immersion which would 
qualify the bird for the appellation 
of Mergus. 

Pliny, who, we may be sure, had 
read his Virgil, notices Mergi maria 
aut stagna fugientes, among the 


* Kai 6 xadotpevog xopat* obroc & eori rd péiysOog olov wedapyic, Trijy Ta 
. ; . elicit ov nse . 

orédn tye eXaTTw* oreyavbroug Je Kai vevorindc’ TO de xpwpa pédag. «. T. Xr. 
+ Eore Cé wai GdXo Te yévog Kodowy regi THY Avciay Kai Dovytay, 0 oTeyar'o- 
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prognosticators of rain.* Holland 
renders mergt ‘ cormorants’ (which 
occasionally frequent rivers and 
lakes) passim.t 

But, as an interlude between these 
somewhat arid disquisitions, turn 
we to the ancient fabulists whom 
the bird did not escape. 

Few, when they level their 
double-barrel at a cormorant, are 
aware that they are about to shoot 
at a descendant of Priam’s well- 
beloved A®sacus, if Ovid and the 
rest of them are to be believed at 
least. 

Piteous it is to read how the 
Trojan saw the daughter of gently 
flowing Cebrenus drying her fair 
hair in the sun, and how Cupid, 
who is always lying in ambush, 
transfixed him—through the heart 
of course, interrupts our friend, who 
always knows, or thinks he knows, 
what one is going to say. No, sir; 
through the middle of his liver. 
Did not A®sacus rush to the lovely 


The Ancient Fabulists respecting Cormorants. 


cause of excitement, and didn’t 
Hesperia run for it, and didn’t a 
serpent—too often latent in the 
grass on such occasions—inflict a 
mortal bite as she made for the 

aternal River? She must, like 

odona, have been rather of a cold 
temperament ; for nymphs do not 
usually fly, in earnest, from Kings’ 
sons, when the royal youth, who 
seems to have been ‘a good fellow’ 
—as an homunculus of ten was 
heard oracularly to say of the heir 
apparent—embraced the still beau- 
tiful lifeless form, all his soul rushed 
to his penitent heart; and after the 
usual lamentations in such case made 
and provided, headlong did he throw 
himself from an overhanging rock 
beneath which broke the waves. 
But pitying Tethys softly received 
him, and, to his great indignation 
—for, as usual, he wished to die— 
made a feathered biped of him, and 
dismissed him to swim in the shape 
of a cormorant. 


Longa manet cervix : caput est a corpore longe. 
ANquor amat ; nomenque manet, quia mergitur, illi,t 


Again, in the 8th book of the Metamorphoses we find— 


Haud procul hinc stagnum, tellus habitabilis olim ; 
Nunc celebres mergis, fulicisque palustribus undas. 


And so Glorious John— 


Not far from them is seen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fishing cormorant.$ 


The banished Roman Poet—ba- 
nished, if all tales be true, for see- 
ing or knowing too much—writes 


also to his friend in his sixth epistle 
ex Ponto— 


Nam prius incipiant turres vitare columbes, 
Antra fer, pecudes gramina, mergus aquas ; 

Quam male se prestet veteri Grecinus amico, 
Non ita sunt fatis omnia versa meis. 


No observer can have watched 
the cormorants without noticing 
their plunging dives, their sub- 
agueous pursuit of their prey, and 
how much of the body is submerged 
when they are swimming on the 
surface. After a long fishing, their 
plumage is, consequently, saturated 
with water, and requires long and 
thorough exposure to the sun and 
air betore it can become dry. Ac- 
cordingly they may be seen on some 
insulated rock, and more rarely on 


cliffs projecting into the sea, stand- 
ing with expanded wings, so as most 
effectually to receive the benefit of 
the solar rays. A little boy who 
saw them so employed said that they 
were hanging themselves out to dry. 
They have favourite stations for this 
ourpose. In the south-west of Eng- 
fond. we have heard one of these 
called ‘The Shags’|| Rock,’ and there 
they might be seen for an hour to- 
gether drying themselves with a 
napkin that was neither wove nor 


* L. xviii. c. 35. 
+ See besides, for instance, book x. c. 47, and c. 32, where the distinction 
between ‘Cormorants’ and ‘Guls’—mergi and gavie—is laid down, 


+ Ovid. Metam. xi. 794. 


§ Dryden. Lables. 


|| A name for the Green Cormorant. 
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spun, as the old nursery riddle 
has it.* 

Few will favour these pages with 
a glance to whom the Mantuan is 
not familiar, or who will not call to 
mind the passage in that book of 
the Rineid which commences with 
the games in honour of the memory 
of Anchises, relates the burning of 


Cormorants. 
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the ships by the Trojan women, and 
ends with the death of Palinurus ; 
but, if any should, perchance, be 
oblivious, here is the description of 
the spot appointed by A®neas, and 
by him marked as a green meta 
with a leafy ilex, for those who con- 
tended in the naval race. 


Est procul in pelago saxum spumantia contra 
Litora, quod tumidis submersum tunditur olim 
Fluctibus, hiberni condunt ubi sidera cori. 
Tranquillo silet, immotaque attollitur unda 
Campus et apricis statio gratissima mergis. 


Now let us see how Dryden con- 
strues this apt description of one 


of these ‘Shag’s’ or Cormorant’s 
rocks :— 


Far in the sea, against the foaming shore, 
There stands a rock : the raging billows roar 
Above his head in storms ; but when ’tis clear, 
Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his foot appear. 
In peace below the gentle waters run ; 

The cormorants above lie basking in the sun. 


The same flowing hand renders 
mergi im the passage in the first 


Georgic already noticed, ‘cormo- 
rants :'— 


Even then the doubtful billows scarce abstain 
From the toss’d vessel on the troubled main ; 
When crying cormorants forsake the sea, 

And stretching to the covert wing their way. 


‘Sea,’ and ‘way,’ to be sure, are not 
exactly apt rhymes. Glorious John, 
as wollen Homer, nods occasionally. 


Warton, too, renders the word 
cormorant in the lines last referred 
to:—- 


When loud the corm’rant screams and seeks the land, 
And coots and sea-gulls sport upon the sand. 


Persius well describes the com- 
leteness of a shipwreck when, in 
bis sixth satire, he writes :— 


——jamque obvia mergis 
Costa ratis lacere. 


The commentator observes that 
the mergus is an aquatic bird, so 
called ab immergendo frequenter 
sese, and refers to Pliny, Book x. ec. 
51, and elsewhere. Philemon Hol- 
land, as you will remember, renders 
mergi ‘ cormorants.’ 

We could multiply proof, but is 
not this sufficient to convince the 


Virgil, Ovid, and Persius intended 
to describe? If not, doth he not 
deserve the nautical troubles of 
Mevius; and would not the grate- 
ful sacrifice which Horace, in his 
tenth epode,t promises to the 
storm-gods, if the poetaster should 
afford the marine crows a pudding, 
be due, if the doubter continue to 
doubt ? 

Phalacrocoraz, the generic name 
by which the Cormorants are desig- 
nated by most modern systematists, 
means ‘bald raven or crow,’ and 
this term does not ill suit an adult 
Great Cormorant in his nuptial 


most Eldonian doubter what bird 


* I wash’d my hands in water that neither dropp’d nor run, 
And dried them in a napkin that was never wove nor spun. 


D'ye give it up? No—you instantly reply— 
The water it was dew, and the napkin was the sun. 
+ In Mevium Poetam :— 
Opima qudd si preeda eurvo littore 
Porrecta mergos juveris ; 
Libidinosus immolabitur caper, 
Et agna tempestatibus. 
Fish, doubtless, ferms their staple ; but these gluttons do not object to an occa- 
sional change of diet, and a bit of the ‘poet,’ well cooked by the elements, under 
Soleil as chef, would no doubt have been a very exciting relish for the cormorants. 
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dress, for the white feathers on the 

head at the season of reproduction 

give it, when at a distance, an ap- 
arance of baldness. 

What the Phalacrocoraz of Pliny 
was is not clear. Mergus is his 
name for the Cormorant. In the 
48th chapter of his tenth book, 
treating of the Attagen, he says— 
‘Jam et in Gallia Hispaniaque capi- 
tur, et per Alpes etiam, ubi et 
phalacrocoraces aves, Balearium in- 
sularum peculiares,’ which Phile- 
mon thus translates :— 

But now there be caught of them 
[attagens] in France and Spain, yea 
and among the Alps ; where also the 
Plungeons or bald Ravens be, which 
heretofore were thought proper and pecu- 
liar to the Baleare Islands, 

The Alps seem to be an odd 
locality for ‘Plungeons,’ though 
they may very well suit bald 
Ravens. Holland renders Attagen 
‘Moore-hen,’ as Grouse are pro- 
vincially called Moor-fowl. 

In the 37th chapter of the 
eleventh book the Roman naturalist 
thus writes :— 

Et quedam animalium naturaliter 
calvent, sicut struthio-cameli, et corvi 
aquatici, quibus apud Grecos nomen 
est inde, 

This Philemon Holland thus 
renders :— 

Some reasonlesse creatures likewise 
are by nature bald, as Ostriches, and 
certain water Ravens, which of the 
Greeks are named thereupon Phalacro- 
coraces. 

In the margin is printed—with 
reference to the ‘ water Ravens’— 
‘or rather Alpine.’ And, in the 
Variorum edition, a marginal note 
with a reference to ‘ corvi aquatici,’ 
runs thus :— 

Corvi Alpini. Aquatici enim ca- 
nescunt, Alpini calvescunt, a Grecis 
propterea dicti ¢aXaxpoxdpaxec. 

The commentator is quite right 
about the corvi aquatici, by which 
term cormorants are often noticed ; 
for the Great Cormorant has white 
feathers largely interspersed amon 
the dark plumage of the head an 
neck in the breeding season, as we 
have already remarked, and shall 
presently more particularly de- 
scribe. 


Belon’s Information on the Subject. 
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Belon, in the seventh chapter of 
his third book, treats ‘ Du Corma- 
rant.’ That his Cormarant is our 
Cormorant there can be no doubt ; 
but the figure which he gives seems 
to be altogether conventional, and 
made up from the descriptions of 
the ancients, to which we have 
called your attention. The head 
is as bald as could be wished for a 
Phalacrocorax, but the feet are not 
webbed. In Aldrovand’s figure, 
which is evidently taken from 
Belon, the webs are added. What 
bird can have sat—if any bird did 
sit—to Belon’s artist, we cannot 
guess, having in the course of a 
somewhat long and searching expe- 
rience never seen anything like it. 

The zoologist of Mans in his 
folio (1555), begins by informing us 
that the Cormarant is known in all 
countries, and that it is the only 
one among all the birds ‘qui ont 
le pied plat (hors mis le Biéure,* 
que descrirons cy apres), qu’on 
ay voir se percher sur branche.’ 

n this the learned Frenchman is 
not quite correct, for many web- 
footed birds so perch. He adds, 
with truth, ‘Tl est du nombre de 
ceux qui font le plongeon, et qui se 
paissent aussi bien en l'eau salee 
comme en la douce.’ He then gives 
a. lively account of the Maniere de 
prédre le Cormarant sur mer, 
which we will not spoil by a para- 
phrase of the quaint pen-picture. 

Les Seigneurs prennent souuentes fois 
plaisir en luy donnant la chasse, princi- 
palement entour Venise ; car ils choy- 
sissent vn temps calme, et se mette sur 
certains petits bateaux legers, deux ou 
trois douzaines de compagnie, qu’ils 
nomment fissoleres voguees & cinque ou 
six hommes chascune, et estiits sur mer, 
vont comme un carreau d’arbaleste ; par 
quoy ayits entourné le Cormarant, le- 
quel ne pouudt prendre secousse & se 
darder en l'er, demeure suffoqué. Car 
les Seigneurs tenants les arcs & ialets, 
luy tirent soudain qu'il luy voyent la 
teste hors de l'eau, et & la fin le rendent 
si lassé qu’ils le prennent en plaine 
mer. 

This sea-hunting might afford 
good sport, on our southern coasts 
especially ; and as the cormorant 
could be taken alive, it might soon 
be tamed and trained: for few birds 


* Probably the female of the Goosander~Dundiver or Sparling fowl of 
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taken in the adult state become 
so soon and so easily familiarized, 
as we shall presently show. 

Worthy Belon lauds this marine 
amusement, and is eloquent upon 
it, as well as on another beau 
spectacle, 

C'est vn beau spectacle de voir vn tel 
deduit comme aussi de voir vn corma- 
rant tenant’ vne anguille moyennement 
grosse. Car l'ayant prinse en l'eau, et 
luy conuenant venir dessus pour l’aualer, 
faut le plus souvent qu'il la combate 
longuement avant que d’en venir & 
bout. Le Cormarant et le Biéure font 
de grands dommages sur les estangs de 
reserue ; car ils en mangent le poisson. 
Tls font leurs nids dessus les arbres, et 
tiénent leurs perches sur les riues des 
estangs tant d’eau douce que salee. 


Over the figure is printed, ‘ Pha- 
lacrocorax et Coronithalassios en 
Grec, Corvus aquaticus en Latin, 
Cormarant en Francoys ;’ and he 
refers to the twenty-fourth chapter 
of the ninth book, and the third 
chapter of the eighth book of 
Aristotle, already noticed, printing 
the passages beneath it. He also 

uotes the thirtieth chapter of the 
eleventh book of Pliny. 

In the Portraits d’ Oyseaux (1557 
the figure is repeated from the folio, 
and above it appears—‘ Grec, Tpiroy 
yévos KoLar ; Latin, Corvus aqua- 
ticus. Albert le nomme Carbo 
aquaticus, et Mergus magnus niger. 
Italien, Coruo marino. Francois, 
Cormarant.’ And bencath it is the 
following quatrain :— 

Le Cormarant est oyseau bien cognu, 
Hantant les eaux tant douces que saleés, 
C’est luy par qui riuieres sont pilleés, 
Et des estangs l’annuel reuenu. 

No one, however, would know it 
from the figure. 

Gesner* gives a very good re- 
presentation of the Great Cormo- 
rant in its summer dress, the more 
remarkable as, immediately preced- 
ing it, you will find an execrable 
likeness of the Gannet, under the 
name of ‘Anser Bassanus vel Sco- 
ticus avis marina.’ There can be 
no doubt as to what bird is intended 
to be represented by this wretched 
caricature, for you will find by way 
of explanation—‘ Scotice vulgd a 
Solendguse,’ and we are further in- 
formed that in German ‘ dici potest 
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Solendganz oder Schottenganz.’ 
Over the portrait of the Cormorant 
Gesner prints—‘ Corvus aquaticus 
(aut graculus palmipes) Aristotelis 
forté, nisi is idem cum Phalacroco- 
race est. Carbo aquaticus Alberto, 
et Mergus magnus niger.’ Belon’s 
queer figure did not escape him. 
‘ Bellonius,’ writes Gesner, ‘ Phala- 
crocoracem aliter pingit: rostro 
penitus recto, non unco parte ex- 
trema;’ and herefers to Aristotle. 
Immediately above the engraving is 
printed—‘ Germanice Scharb, Ne- 
zescharb.” 

Jonston (1658) repeats the de- 
scriptions of former writers, and 
does not forget the story of the 
bird which in Burgundy is called 
crotpescherot sew Corvus Piscator, 
which was said to have one foot 
palmipede for swimming, and the 
other armed with crooked claws for 
rapine; so that when it caught a 
fish in the water and, on account of 
its weight, could not easily fly away 
with the prey, it held the fish in one 
foot and rowed to the bank with 
the other. He gives a reduced 
figure of Aldrovand’s apocryphal 
Phalacrocorax with a serpent in one 
claw, a passable figure of ‘ Graculus 
palmipes’ (a Shag, probably), and a 
worse caricature of a Gannet even 
than Gesner’s. Jonston has given 
his ‘Anser Bassanus Schotisch 
Gans,’ a duck’s bill, and a spur on 
the only leg visible. 

Oharleton (Onomasticon, 1668) in 
his ‘Avium Aquaticarum Palmipe- 
dum Classis,’ makes Phalacrocoraz, 
his fifth genus, immediately follow 
Anser Bassanus —‘ Phalacrocorax 
(ex. padaxpds, calvus, et xépaég, cor- 
vus), the Cormorant, in Cornubia, the 
Shagg.’ Next to it comes—* Gracu- 
lus Palmipes, Corvus marinus, 
Mergus magnus niger, the Cowt, or 
Sea-crow.’ 

Willughby (1686—1688) gives a 
fair enough figure of ‘ The Cormo- 
rant, Corvus aquaticus’ (reduced 
from Aldrovand), with a fish in its 
bill. ‘ Its stomach,’ says his editor, 
John Ray, ‘is membranaceous, but 
its upper part thick and glandulous: 
within were bones of fishes which it 
had devoured, and also one fish 
entire ; that was a small codfish ; 
also many little long blackish 


* Icones. Folio. 1606. 
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worms of the figure of Earthworms. 
Such like worms also Mr. Wil- 
lughby foand in the stomach of a 

oung one, which he got at Seven- 
Lows in Holland, where many birds 
of this kind build upon trees.’ These 
worms were parasitic, probably. The 
description is thus continued— The 
guts are long, having many revolu- 
tions. The blind guts very small. 


The liver large, divided into two , 


Lobes, the right one the bigger. It 
is infested with Lice of a pale red 
colour, having a great black spot in 
the middle of their backs.’ 

This bird (says Willughby) builds 
not only on the Sea-rocks, but also upon 
trees, For (saith a certain Englishman 
mentioned by Aldrovand) I have seen 
their nests on the rocks near the River 
Tine, and in Norfolk upon high trees 
together with the Herons. Which same 
thing we also have observed. For on 
the rocks of Prestholm Island, near Beau- 
maris, we saw a Cormorant’s nest, and 
on the high trees near Sevenhuys in 
Holland abundance. Which thing is 
worthy the notice-taking. For besides 
this and the following, we have not 
known or heard of any whole-footed 
bird that is wont to sit upon trees, much 
less build its nest upon them. 

Subsequent experience has shown 
that this last observation is far too 
narrow. 

‘The following’ noticed in the 
above extract is ‘ The Shag, called 
in the North of England the Crane, 
corvus aquaticus minor sive Gracu- 
lus palmipes.’ Willughby gives a 
figure of this—defective in the bill 
and feet—under the name, ‘ Gracu- 
lus palmipes, The Shagge.’ 

Of this species he says—‘ It hath 
a huge long membranous stomach, 
which in the birds we dissected was 
full of small fishes. It swims in the 
Sea with its Head erect, its body 
almost immersed in the water. 
When a Gun is discharged at it, as 
soon as it sees the fire flash, imme- 
diately it pops under water like a 
Doucker, so that it is a very hard 
thing to shoot it.’ Nothing can be 
more accurate than this description, 
which—the last part especially—we 
have personally verified to our great 
mortification. Willughby adds— 
‘This bird also builds in trees: Its 
eggs are long and white.’ 

The littie that Brookes (1771) 
writes of the Cormorant and The 
Shag seems not to be from his own 
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observation. Of the former he says 
that it builds its nest on trees, as 
well as on the rocks, near the mouth 
of the river Tyne, and in Wales; 
but he is evidently ploughing with 
Willughby’s heifer. He concludes 
his short account of the Shag thus: 
‘It builds its nest upon trees, and 
the eggs are long and white’— 
nearly word for word Willughby’s 
concluding sentence. 

Before we proceed further, let us 
examine the generic character of 
The Cormorants. We may take 
our own Great Cormorant—Pihala- 
erocorar Carbo—as the type; and 
we shall find that the definition 
based on our examination will be 
applicable to all the species, one or 
two more of which we will, if you 
please, have at hand. 

The bill, you see, may be de- 
scribed as moderate orlong, straight, 
compressed, having the culmen or 
central part of the upper mandible 
sounded throughout its length ; and 
that mandible strongly curved at 
the point which terminates in a 
hook, the base of the bill with a 
membrane extending from the under 
mandible to the throat, which is 
naked, as is the face. Nostrils 
basal, linear, and latent. Legs 
stout, short, abdominal; three front 
toes, one behind, which last is arti- 
culated on the inner surface of the 
tarsus; all four toes united by 
membranes; middle toe serrated on 
the inner edge. Wings moderate ; 
third quill longest. Tail-feathers 
stiff. 

Such is the generic character of 
Phalacrocorax, Brisson; Carbo, 
Meyer; Halieus, Illiger; and Hy- 
drocoraz, Vieillot. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of 
some authors, who, deceived by the 
changes of plumage, have added to 
the number, we have but two British 
species— The Great Cormorant, 
Phalacrocorar carbo; and The 
Shag or Green Cormorant, Phala- 
crocorax graculus. 

But before we enter upon an 
attempt to describe them and their 
habits, you will naturally dwell a 
little upon the generic character. 
The bill speaks for itself; but what 
is the use of the serrated middle 
toe—serrated, too, on the inner 
edge? 

Many, without much thought, and 
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leaping to the conclusion, have 
answered—‘ Of course to secure the 
slippery prey.’ But this may be 
doubted, and more than doubted, 
by those who are conversant with 
the mode in which the Cormorant 
takes and deals with his finny 
friends. In the course of his fish- 
ings and swimmings his plumage 
becomes so thoroughly wet that a 
well drenched western fisherman is 
justified when he declares that he is 
‘as wet as a Shag.’ The Virgilian 
epithet apricis is particularly appli- 
cable, and so are the Greek terms 
mpoonot (Proshelii) and Evndcoe 
(Euhelii), for, like all feathered and 
furred creatures that seek their food 
and spend much of their time in 
the water, they prefer a dry berth 
on land, and love to sun themselves 
when ashore. Your drenched otter 
likes a comfortable dry lair, and 
your seal loves to lie high and dry. 
In dressing the drying plumage, 
the serrated claw may be useful as 
a comb; and that we believe to be 
its principal if not sole office. 

N ow for our British species : and 
let us look at The Cormorant, Great 
Cormorant or Black Cormorant, 
The Common Corvorant of Pennant, 
Phalacrocorax carbo of authors, 
Pelecanus carbo of Linné, Latham, 
Pennant, Montagu, and Bewick ; 
and The Crested Cormorant of the 
last gifted draughtsman; for the 
adult birds in nuptial dress assume 
a crest, with other changes, to make 
them look amiable in each other’s 
eyes. 

Here is a young bird. The upper 
mandible, you see, is dark brown, 
the lower paler. The irides are 
brown; the forehead, nape, and 
hinder part of the neck, back, wings, 
and tail of that colour, but darker. 
In front the chin, throat, and neck, 
you perceive, are of a dull or dirty 
white, with a mixture of pale wood 
brown; the lower part of the neck 
being darker, relieved by white 
mottles. The body beneath is of a 
dull white hue, slightly variegated 
with brown. The legs, toes, and 
membranes are nearly black. 

When 

Again rejoicing Nature sees 
Her robe assume its vernal hue, 
in the pretty spring-time, the bill of 
the adult, with its horny, hooked, 
and sharp point, is pale brown. The 
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irides are green. The forehead, 
crown, nape, and part of the neck 
black, with a copious mixture of 
white criniform or hair-like feathers, 
the elongated blaek occipital feathers 
forming a crest. The upper man- 
dible at its base and the gular pouch 
are yellow, but the latter is bor- 
dered with white. Each feather of 
the dark brown back and wing 
coverts is edged with black, of which 
colour are the wing feathers and 
tail. The lower part of the neck 
all round, the breast, nay, the whole 
of the body beneath, and the lower 
limbs, present a rich velvet-like 
black, having a dash of blue in the 
colouring, with the exception of the 
white patch on the thigh. Legs, 
toes, and their webs black. 

The whole length of a male may 
be stated on the average as three 
feet or thereabout, and that of the 
wing as 14 or 15 inches. But 
Pennant weighed one that exceeded 
seven pounds: its length was three 
feet four, and the extent or span 
of the spread wings four feet 
two. 

The average length of the female 
is about 33 inches, and that of her 
wing about 13} inches. 

The change has been carefully 
watched in an old bird. Some white 
feathers began to show themselves 
on the side of the head and neck 
very early in January, and close 
upon the end of February they were 
in perfection. So did they remain 
till the first days of April. Gradu- 
ally then did they disappear, and 
by the middle of May had vanished. 
These new white head and neck 
feathers are much longer than the 
black ones, of a rounded form, and, 
in a degree, bristle-like. The thighs 
showed some white feathers toward 
the end of January, and the patch 
was complete in about five weeks 
from their first appearance. The 
white feathers of the patch began to 
disappear in the middle of June, 
and were no longer to be seen on 
the 20th of July. Both sexes assume 
this spring and early summer plu- 
mage; and it is worthy of remark 
that though, as we have seen, the 
female is smallest, her colour is 
brightest and her crest longest. 

A young one brought to the 
Garden of the Zoological Society of 
London, in the autumn of 13830, 
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showed no change during the sum- 
mers of 1831 and 1832. 

This is a rock-loving bird, and 
their congregated breeding stations 
are generally chosen on the higher 
cliffs. When they go up rivers, 
whose course, if they prove good 
fishing grounds, they will follow for 
miles, they have been observed 
pong on stone buildings—on 

ing’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
for instance, whereon one was shot 
some years since—probably takin 
the edifices for rocks. But ent 
their nests, which are large and com- 
posed of sticks, a mass of sea-weed, 
and long coarse grasses, seem to be 
made on rocks and cliffs for choice, 
they have been seen nesting on 
trees around the decoy at Fritton 
in Norfolk; and it is alleged that, 
in Sicily, they build on trees in the 
marshes. The eggs, which vary in 
number from four to five and six, 
are small compared to the size of 
the mother: ens, but so similar 
in shape at each end that it would 
be impossible for Big-endians and 
Little-endians to quarrel over them. 
Their colour is chalky white, varied 
with pale blue, and they present a 
rough surface; their length is 2 
inches and 8 or g lines, and their 
breadth 1 inch and about 7 lines. 

Few creatures are more ugly—if 
anything fashioned by the hand of 
Nature may be called ugly,—than 
newly hatched Cormorants. There, 
on the spacious nest, lie the helpless 
squat abortions, sprawling, naked, 
blind, and bluish black. A thick 
covering of black down appears in 
the course of a few days, and in 
three weeks or a month they are 
sufficiently advanced to take water, 
but are not able to fly. 

Though the old birds fly generally 
low, with outstretched neck on 
nearly the same plane as the body, 
they fiy well, are rapid swimmers, 
and better divers than poor Pesce 
himself. 

There is a Cormorant fishing. 
Come and lie down upon this rock, 
which overhangs the sea. How 
erect he carries his head and neck 
as he swims low in the water, look- 
ing out to see whether all is safe. 
All right—Down goes the head be- 
neath the water, so that the ripple 
may not deceive him; see ed 
rapidly he rows, with outstretched 
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neck under water, plying. his wings 
in his submarine chase after the 
shoal, whose scales glance like gold 
and silver just under the surface of 
the sun-penetrated emerald sea, 
Mark that quick turn—a unit is 
subtracted from the finny total; he 
rises—there, he dives again. Now 
he rises; down again; there he 
rises again, and again. He is now 
thoroughly drenched, but he has 
had luck, is for the nonce satisfied, 
spreads his wings, flaps along the 
surface, rises at last, but not with- 
out effort, into the air, and flies to 
his favourite drying station. There 
he stands with expanded wings, 
basking in the fervid rays. 

But this is not his only mode of 
fishing. Perched on some post, 
rail, or leafless tree, by the water 
side, he sits, solitary and patient, on 
the watch. A fish heaves in sight: 
our friend is down upon him in a 
moment. You will seldom see him 
miss, for his quick and true eye is 
seconded by the well directed bill, 
whose sharp, horny, hooked point 
almost certainly secures the prey. 

He loveth an eel—a troublesome 
customer—which he quieteth by re- 
turning to his rail or other fishing 
station, and there beating it soundly 
three or four times against his perch. 
When he has given the astonished 
eel a sufficient number of hard 
knocks to settle it, up he tosses it, 
catches it by the head as it falls, 
and down it-goes. 

This, the Carbo cormoranus of 
Temminck, is Le Cormoran of the 
modern French, the Margone, Mer- 
gone, and Merangone of the modern 
Italians. The Norwegians know it 
as the Skarv and Strand-Ravn; the 
Danes as the Aalekrege, and the 
Icelanders as the Skarfur. The 
Germans call it Scharb and See- 
Rabe. It is the Milfran and Mér- 
Jran of the Ancient British. 

In the North of England it is, as 
we have seen, called a Crane. Its 
provincial and Scotch names are 
numerous—Cole-goose, Skart, Brou- 
gie, and Norie; whether it was the 
Tammie Norie whose skreigh Edie 
Ochiltree heard above the storm, 
kenning the skirl well, we leave to 
the initiated of the land of cakes. 

A great deal may be learned of 
the habits of birds kept in liberal , 
confinement; and in this respect 
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our menageries, (especially where 
the inmates are allowed to roam at 
large, as they are in the Garden of 
the Zoological Society of London, 
and as they were in the magnificent 
establishment at Knowsley in the 
time of the late lamented Earl of 
Derby, who did so much for natural 
history, and succeeded so well in 
breeding exotic animals,) have done 
good service. Even in smaller spaces 
much is to be observed; and we 
strongly recommend all those who 
are fond of zoology and have even 
a rood and a half of ground, like 
Uncle Toby, to do what they will 
with, to lay it out as a vivarium. 
A great deal of valuable information 
was obtained by Colonel Montagu 
in this way; and to him we are in- 
debted for the substance of the fol- 
lowing interesting narrative. The 
subject of it was The Great Black 
Cormorant (as it is called in some 
localities and by some authors), 
whose names we love given above, 
and whose habits to a certain extent 
we have endeavoured to describe. 
One of these birds was so un- 
happy—or happy—as to be sur- 
prised, under the banks of a rivulet 
running into the Bristol Channel, 
by a Newfoundland dog. The bird 
was moulting, or its plumage was 
ruffled by the encounter, and was 
reported to Colonel Montagu (who 
in his time did more for Natural 
History, British especially, and in 
noting the habits of animals, than all 
the contemporaneous systematists 
together), as a curious and unknown 
species. He instantly took coach, 
for as yet railways were not, and 
after a journey of twenty-four hours, 
which would now occupy a sixth of 
that time, reached the attraction. 
Every sort of food at hand, except 
fish, which could not be procured, 
was offered and rejected; even raw 
flesh was unacceptable: so the 
Colonel proceeded to the somewhat 
extraordinary process of cramming 
a cormorant. Tie bird submitted 
and took the raw flesh, reluctantly 
indeed, but without offering any of- 
fence with its formidable bill. After 
seeing it fed the Colonel retired to 
the library. His feathered friend— 
for so the bird became—seems to 
have been wonderfully refreshed by 
his fiesh-dinner, and determined to 
seek its new Amphitryon; for ina 
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few minutes he was surprised to see 
it walk boldly into the room and 
join him at the fireside with the 
greatest familiarity; and there it 
dressed its feathers at its ease until 
it was removed to an aquatic mena- 
gerie. 

As soon as it saw the water it be- 
came restless. When it was libe- 
rated in it went, and plunged and 
dived incessantly for a considerable 
time without obtaining a single fish. 
After ascertaining the nakedness of 
the water, it made no further attempt 
for three days. 

Here let us pause to write a word 
in favour of the stupid greedy bird, 
as his maligners call him. Greedy 
he is, and he can’t help it, for the 
dear goddess has given him a di- 
gestive apparatus of such celerity 
that he is obliged to obey its con- 
stant calls. But stupid he is not— 
no, he is shrewd, observant, and 
distinguishing. You see, after he 
had effectually examined the water 
and found that it contained no fish, 
he did not go on wasting his time, 
like too many of us unfeathered 
bipeds who spend ours in dropping 
buckets into empty wells, and grow- 


ing old in drawing nothing up, as 


the poet sings. Just try to shoot 
one in its natural state, and see how 
he will weather you, as Jack says. 

But return we to the friend of 
the Colonel, who tells you that the 
dexterity with which this bird seizes 
its prey is incredible. Well did it 
know its own powers; and if a fish 
was thrown into the water at a dis- 
tance it would dive immediately, 
pursuing its course under water in 
a direct line to that spot, never fail- 
ing to take the fish, and frequently 
before it fell to the bottom. The 
quantity it would swallow at a meal 
is described by the Colonel as asto- 
nishing: three or four pounds twice 
a day were readily devoured. If by 
accident a large fish stuck in the 
gullet, it had the power of inflating 
that part to its utmost, and while in 
that state the head and neck were 
shaken violently in order to promote 
the passage of the fish. 

The Colonel further remarks, that 
in the act of fishing the cormorant 
always carries its head under water, 
in order that it may discover its prey 
at a greater distance and with more 
certainty than could be effected by 
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keeping its eyes above the surface, 
which is agitated by the air and 
rendered unfit for the purposes of 
accurate vision. If the fish were of 
the flat kind it would turn it in the 
bill, so as to reverse its natural po- 
sition, and by this means only could 
such be got within the bill; if it 
succeeded in capturing an eel—its 
favourite food—in an unfavourable 
position for gorging, it would throw 
it up toa distance, dexterously catch- 
ing it in a more favourable one as it 
descended. In thus turning the fish 
the dilatable skin under the bill was 
of great use; but the Colonel thinks 
that this appendage is by no means 
deserving of the name of a pouch, 
not being capable of more distension 
than any other part of the esophagus. 
Nor does he think that it can be 
used as a reservoir for provisions, 
either for its own use or for the use 
of its young. This latter opinion 
must be received with some doubt, 
for we know that the gannet uses its 

ouch as a receptacle for carrying 

ood to its young, and nature makes 
nothing in vain. 

Another action which seemed to 
the Colonel peculiar to the cormo- 
rant and its congeners, was violently 
beating the waters with its wings 
without moving from the spot, fol- 
lowed by a shake of the whole body 
and the ruffling of all its feathers, 
at the same time covering itself with 
water. This action the Colonel’s 
bird would repeat twenty times with 
small intervals of rest, when it would 
retire to an elevated place on shore, 
and spread and flap its wings till 
they were dry. 

t lived in perfect harmony with 
the wild swan, goose, various sorts 
of ducks, and other birds; but toa 
gull with a piece of fish it would 
instantly give chase. In this, the 
Colonel observes, it seemed actuated 
by the mere desire to possess the 
fish; for if the gull had time to 
swallow it, no resentment was mani- 
fested. The desire of possession, 
roused by the sight of the fish, 
ceased, if would seem, on the dis- 
appearance of the exciting cause. 
If it got out, it never attempted to 


* Montagu’s Ornithological Dictionary, by Rennie. 


+ Ostendens spatiosum guttura mergum. 
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ramble ; but walking direct to the 
house, it would enter the first open 
door without deference to anyone, 
regardless even of a dog, and was, 
in fact, to use the Colonel’s expres- 
sion, troublesomely tame.* 

The capacious throat seems to 
have been well known to the Sul- 
monian exile,t and Pliny, who was 
aware of the rapidity of the bird’s 
digestion, thus accounts for its vo- 
racity :— 

Those creatures of all others be 
counted most vnsatiable, whose meat 
passes immediately out of their bellie 
into the straight gut Longaon, or the 
Tiwill: as among foure-footed beasts, 
the Wolfe, engendred between the Hind 
and a hee-Wolfe; and in foules, the 
Cormorant.t 


An interesting hybrid that lupus 
cervarius must have been to those 
who had the good luck to see, or 
thought they saw, the monster, 
which, we opine, belonged to the 
ancient wonderful and awkward 
squad, supposed to consist of Lycan- 
thropes, Man-tigers, or Mantichoras, 
etc. ete. 

It must be obvious to those who 
have not dropped off into sweet 
slumber before they came to the 
history of Colonel Montagu’s trou- 
blesome pet, that a bird so soon ren- 
dered familiar, and so attached when 
once familiarized, might be turned 
to good account. Accordingly, we 
find that cormorants have been and 
still are trained as assistant fishers, 
and like falcons, have been taught 
to come to hand, and to be the prin- 
cipal instrument in a sort of sea or 
river hawking. 

Possibly you have not Faber’s 
annotations on ‘ Recchus his ani- 
mals ;’ but, if you will turn to your 
Willughby,—if you have one, for 
the book is getting scarce,—you 
will find it thus written :— 


They are wont (saith Jo. Faber) in 
England to train up Cormorants to fish- 
ing. When they carry them out of the 
rooms where they are kept to the fish- 
pools, they hood-wink them, that they 
be not frightened by the way. When 
they are come to the Rivers, they take 
off their hoods, and having tied a 


Metam. lib. xi. 1. 753. 


_ + Insatiabilia animalium quibus & ventre protinus recto intestino transeunt 
cibi, ut lupis cervariis, et inter aves mergis. Nat. Hist. xi. 37. 
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leather thong round the lower part of 
their Necks, that they may not swallow 
down the fish they catch, they throw 
them into the River. They presently 
dive under water, and there for a long 
time with wonderful swiftness pursue 
the fish, and when they have caught 
them they arise presently to the top of 
the water, and pressing the fish lightly 
with their Bills, they swallow them, till 
each bird hath, after this manner de- 
voured five or six fishes. Then their 
keepers call them to the fist, to which 
they readily fly, and little by little, one 
after another, vomit up all their fish, a 
little bruised with the nip they gave 
them with their Bills. When they have 
done fishing, setting the Birds on some 
high place they loose the string from 
their Necks, leaving the passage to the 
stomach free and open ; and for their 
reward they throw them part of the 
prey they have caught, to each, per- 
chance one or two fishes, which they, 
by the way, as they are faliing in the 
air, will catch most dexterously in their 
mouths. This kind of fishing with Cor- 
morants is, it seems, also used in the 
Kingdom of China, as Nierembergius 
out of Mendoza relates. 


Whitelock, who had a cast of 


Cormorants manned like hawks, and 
which, like them, would come to 


hand, took much delight in his cu- 


rious poster purveyors. Nor 
does this sport appear to have been 
uncommonamong our ancestors, who 
wisely amused themselves in the 
open air as much as they could; 
for it is clear that our sovereigns 
had an officer whose duty it was to 
train and keep up a cast of these 
birds for the royal pleasure. White- 
lock relates that the best he had 
was one presented to him by Mr. 
Wood, Master of the Corvorants to 
Charles I. 

John Chinaman—who is as in- 
genious and industrious, when he 
pleases, as he is crafty and cruel, 
and who will infallibly overreach us 
in diplomacy, as he has hitherto in- 
oie done, if we are not more 
wide awake than we have been— 
makes his trained cormorants fur- 
nish him with a large supply of 
fish. Lord Macartney’s embassy 
had not proceeded far on the 
southern branch of the Imperial 
canal when they arrived in the vi- 
cinity of the place where the Leu- 
tze, the famed fishing-bird of China, 
is bred. Sir George Staunton re- 
lates that ona large lake close to this 
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part of the canal, and to the east- 
ward of it, were thousands of small 
boats and rafts built entirely for 
this species of fishery. On each 
boat or raft were ten or a dozen 
birds, which at a signal from the 
owner plunged into the water; and 
he says that it was astonishing to 
see the enormous size of fish with 
which they return, grasped within 
their bills. They appeared to beso 
well-trained that neither ring nor 
cordabout their throats was required 
to. prevent them from swallowing 
any portion of their prey, except 
what the master was pleased to re- 
turn to them for encouragement and 
food. A vignette from the masterly 
hand of Alexander represents the 
remarkably light boat, so light that 
itis often carried by two poe paleo 
with the cormorants sitting on the 
gunwale, as there represented. In 
the distance is a raft with the fisher- 
man standing in the midst of his 
birds and holding a pole, with which 
he assists them to get on the raft 
when they return. 

Though the birds seen by Sir 
George were so well trained that 
they required no ring or strap to 
make them do their duty ieaetll it 
seems that, while in training, a metal 
ring or leathern strap is put on their 
necks, and a small cord is attached 
to them to secure their return. 

The Queen has still her Grand 
Falconer or Master of the Hawks ; 
is the office of Master of the Cor- 
vorants abolished? There might 
be less agreeable amusements than 
going forth with a cast of them on 
Virginia Water, or even on the 

onds in Richmond Park ; and the 

sle of Wight and its neighbourhood 
would not only afford the birds for 
the trainer, but an admirable fishing 
ground in fairweather. The fishing 
instinct is so strong that the young 
birds might be easily trained. Mr. 
Selby repeatedly found that, upon 
being throwninto the sea, even when 
scarcely half-fledged, they immedi- 
ately plunged beneath the surface, 
using their imperfect wings and pur- 
suing their submarine flight, in the 
same manner, and with almost as 
much effect,as their parents. This, of 
course, was an endeavour to escape ; 
but a light cord and judicious kind- 
ness would soon bring a bird so 
easily made familiar to the end of 
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his education. The cormorant 
mind, we opine, is much the same 
in China and in England. 

Although this is no place for 
anatomical details, any account of 
the Cormorant would be worse than 
imperfect without some allusion to 
one of those beautiful contrivances 
which so constantly occur in the 
works of the Great Artificer, but are 
too often overlooked. 

Most comparative anatomists 
have noticed the additional bone 
attached to the head of the Cormo- 
rant. This xiphoid, or sword-like 
bone, performs a very important part 
in the nutrition of the bird. The 
appendage which is situated at the 
back part of the head, is about an 
inch in length, triangular, a little 
grooved on its surfaces, and tapers 
panel to a point from its articu- 
ation with the occiput. This arti- 
culation is, as Mr. Yarrell observes, 
similar to that of the ribs of ser- 
pents, where the condyle is situated 
upon each vertebra, and the cavity 
at the end of the corresponding rib. 
It is to this mechanism that serpents 
owe so much of their locomotive 
power. In the Cormorant’s case, 


the condyle of the post occipital 
projecting bone is upon the occiput, 
and the cavity at the triangular base 


of the bone. A hemispherical joint 
capable of great extent of motion is 
thus secured. But this is not all. 
The quadrate bone in the Cormorant 
is of comparatively great length 
from above downwards, as indeed it 
is in other birds which feed upon 
fishes. This quadrate bone is arti- 
culated above with the skull, and 
below with the lower mandible, and 
is capable of extensive action, for it 
moves with facility backwards, for- 
wards, outwards, and inwards, when 
acted on by the numerous muscles 
attached to it; and the capacity of 
the throat (pharynz), when dilata- 
tion becomes necessary for the trans- 
mission of unusually large fish to the 
stomach, is thus greatly increased. 
The machinery which works this 
admirable contrivance for the wel- 
fare of the creature cannot be better 
described than in Mr. Yarrell’s own 
words; and it is but just to the 
memory of that industrious zoologist 
that they should be here given : — 
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From the upper edge of this bone to 
its lateral angle, throughout its whole 
length, from the extreme point to the 
occiput, there arises on each side a tri- 
angular-shaped long muscle, the fibres 
of which are directed forwards, down- 
wards, and outwards, to be inserted by 
a strong tendon upon the upper edge of 
the lower mandible, immediately behind 
the insertion of the tendon of the tem- 
poral muscle. The muscles of the upper 
part of the neck, giving motion to the 
head, are inserted upon the occipital 
bone and its elevated crest, over which 
these additional muscles slide with every 
movement of the head, the particular 
articulation of the xiphoid bone only 
permitting it to become a fixed point of 
support to its own particular muscles, 
when both act simultaneously as addi- 
tional elevators of the lower mandible, 
thus assisting in prehension, and ma- 
terially increasing the power of the bird 
in securing a slippery prey. 

The branches of the lower man- 
dibles of the Cormorant are slender, 
weak, and elastic, it being of im- 

ortance to the bird to carry a light 

ead when employed in its sub- 
marine chases, and hence the value 
of the additional pair of muscles 
described by Mr. Yarrell. These 
not only put the bird on a par with 
the Divers, Auks, and Gulls, which 
have the branches of the lower 
mandibles much deeper in propor- 
tion, but enable it to swallow even 
larger fish than they can. 

I may here also observe [continues 
our lamented naturalist] that the various 
other species-of fish-feeding birds before 
referred to as having their lower man- 
dibles so much stouter and stronger than 
the corvorant, have also much deeper 
fossa, and more elevated ridges for the 
origin and attachment of their temporal 
muscles, an: are in this way better able 
to prevent the escape of their natural 
food without the additional muscles of 
the corvorant. * * * Thedilatation 
of which the lower mandible is capable 
from its elasticity, the length and free- 
dom of motion of the ossa quadrata, the 
great size of the cesophagus, which, 
when distended, measures ten inches in 
cireumference, all afford facilities for 
the swallowing of prey, which, but for 
his additional muscles, he would pro- 
bably be unable to hold. This peculi- 
arity of structure is most likely to be 
found in other species of the genus 
Pelecanus, but it is only in our common 
corvorant that I have had opportunities 
of ascertaining the fact.“ 


* Zool. Jowrn., vol. iv. 
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This apparatus exists in the other 
European species, and probably in 
the whole of the genus, but it is 
wanting in the true Pelicans. 

Cormorants have a large share of 

arental affection. Sir Robert 
hafto Adair told Mr. Yarrell that 
a pair of cormorants took to, fed, 
and brought up on fish, a nest of 
young ravens, whose parents had 
en destroyed. 

If you meet a cormorant when 
oe have a gun, spare him unless 

e robs your preserves, that is, if 
you can get a shot at him, for you 
will find him a very wary customer, 
and if you should have a chance, 
and ‘can hold straight,’ as the old 
keeper used to say, he will away 
with an awful thump should you 
hit him about the body. If you get 
him you will not know what to do 
with him unless you are a collector. 
‘The cormorant,’ says Pennant, 
‘even when alive, has the rankest 
and most disagreeable smell of any 
bird.’ There is a story that in some 
old and desolate ruin where dreadful 
deeds had been done, and which was 
cursed accordingly, the witches were 
wont on their Sabbaths annually to 
treat their Infernal Master with a 
roasted tiger stuffed with tenpenny 
nails. At such an entertainment a 
cormorant would come very well in 
the third course. And yet there 
are some people who will eat any- 
thing that has had life ; John China- 
man is one of them, and the higher 
the relish the better. A cormorant 
which had fallen to a friend’s gun 
would, he thought, never have done 
bleeding: no one would have thought 
that the old bird had so much blood 
in him. A lad in attendance begged 
to have the body, and when asked 
how he could eat it, said it was very 
good, ‘summat like hare!’ There 
is no accounting for tastes. Southey 
ate an owl after removing the head, 
and he says that it was like bad 
mutton, and recommends that it 
should be served with onion sauce. 

The cormorant has a wide range. 
Corfu, Sicily, and Malta possess it. 
The lakes of Biserta, near Tunis, 
are frequented by it, and it is abun- 
dant in the harbour of Constanti- 
nople, roosting on the house-tops. 
Further eastward it is found, in the 
north-west of India, in Calcutta, and, 
as you will remember, in China. 
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The other British sparta Phala- 
e 


crocorax graculus, hag, is 
much less than the cormorant, and 
has only twelve feathers in its tail 
instead of fourteen, the. cormorant’s 
number. Ata distance, The Shag 
looks quite black, but on a nearer 
approach you will find the head and 
neck, upper breastand rump, glossed 
with green. At the season of repro- 
duction both sexes have crests. In 
this state they are the Crested 
Corvorant of Pennant and others. 

Montagu says of it that it is never 
known to visit our fresh-water 
rivers, and that it keeps solely to 
the salt water. We have never 
seen it in fresh-water rivers, but 
have observed it in estuaries. Its 
nest of sticks and 


Sea-weed bleach’d by many a sun and 
shower, 


is made on rocks, and in each nest 
two or three long, oval, white eggs 
are laid, weighing individually about 
an ounce and three quarters each, 
unblown, of course. Montagu 
counted no less than thirty of these 
nests on a small rock a little de- 
tached fromthe shore. The Colonel 
was not the man to depart from 
such a nursery empty-handed, and 
he carried away some eggs and 
young birds. 

Dr. Andrew Smith brought one 
of these birds from South Africa. 

Very deep do they swim in the 
water, deeper even than the cor- 
morant. You cansee nothing when 
they are swimming but their head, 
0 and back. ‘his may be the 
reason why, as it is said, they keep 
to the salt water, for even its buoy- 
ancy will not float them higher out 
of the brine. The quantity of fish 
which they will devour would have 
elicited the Dominie’s favourite 
ejaculation. 

Most expert divers are they ; aye, 
and deep, eep divers, too. Do you 
ask for proof? An unlucky one 
was caught in a crab-pot, fixed 
twenty fathoms below the surface : 
one hundred and twenty feet—a 
good dive, that. 

And now, when all her Majesty's 
untravelling lieges who are not par- 
tridge shooting, are migrating to 
our coasts, there to inhale health 
and strength, permit us to put ina 
plea for our sea-birds, popped at, 
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and occasionally but rarely hit, by 
mustached, telescope and gun- 
carrying snobs. If tales be true, 
one of these heroes pulled at a Tern 
up aloft, and dropping his hand as he 
shut his eyes, sent a whole charge 
of duck-shot into the gunwale of a 

leasure-boat, fortunately without 
boing further damage to boat, com- 
pany, or crew. 

Audubon relates that he was 
crossing the Ohio along with a 
friend, the curator of the Cincinnati 
Museum—ourtransatlantic brothers 
love to be what they call classical 
—for the purpose of visiting the 
Cliff Swallows which had taken up 
their abode on the walls of the gar- 
rison on the Kentucky side, when 
they observed two gulls sweeping 
gracefully over the tranquil waters. 

Now they would alight side by side, 
as if intent on holding a close conver- 
sation ; then they would rise on wing 
and range about, looking downwards 
with sidelong glances, searching for small 
fishes, * * * We watched them for 
nearly half an hour, and having learned 
something of their manners, shot one, 
which happened to be a female. 


Exquisitely zoological and philo- 
sophical, isn’t it? But you shall 
have more anon :— 

On her dropping, her mate almost 
immediately alighted beside her—and 
was shot. There, side by side, as in life, 
80 in death, floated the lovely birds. 

Collectors have flinty hearts ; but 
the great American Ornithologist 
had some excuse. He wished to 
ascertain a species, and his friend 
the curator was naturally anxious 
to’ possess and well pleased to ob- 
tain, as he probably did, a pair of 
The Bonapartian Gull,* named after 
the amiable, learned, and lamented 
Prince Charles Bonaparte, by the 
no less lamented William Swainson. 
If the scarce Cuneate-tailed Gull, 
justly named after the brave and 
good admiral, who has fought the 
Frost King at both poles, Larus 
Rossii, should come within range 
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of the British collector as, duck-gun 
in hand, he looks out under the 
mainsail of his smart little craft, he 
may be pardoned if he secures the 
visitor. But thou, O peg-topped 
snob, thou who rejoicest in a yacht- 
man’s hat, but art no yachtman, 
thou who to the manifest danger 
of the lieges shootest in the 
Winkle style, what shall be said of 
thee P If, by as rare an accident as 
that which occurred when Commo- 
dore Trunnion made The Triumph, 
and ordered the men to fire when 
she was hull-to, and Jack Hatch- 
way (who with those below had 
pointed the guns at a flight of 
Gulls,) won a can of punch from 
the gunners by killing the first 
bird,—if thou killest a couple of 
loving ones of the common or any 
other species, thou leavest them 
side by side on a rock to displa 
thy prowess to the prosing steel- 
petticoated nymphs, fresh from the 
sea as Galatea herself. Oh that 
thou couldst hear as bitter words 
applied to thee as can fall from 
gentle pitying lips; Oh that thou 
couldst see what a deal of scorn 
looks beautiful under their over- 
shadowing monstrous marine hats. 
Just are those lovely ones in their 
contemptuous condemnation; for 
thou hast slain God’s happy crea- 
tures in thy booby wantonness. 
Nay, more, it is far from impro- 
bable that thou hast left their ex- 
peor oung ones to die the most 

readful of deaths on some rocky 
ledge; for Gulls and other marine 
birds not unfrequently rear a second 
and late brood. 

The voracity of the Cormorant 
was not likely to escape the notice 
of the old dramatists and poets ; but 
our space will not permit us to 
glean from any other field than the 
inexhaustible one laid open by him 
who was not of an age but for all 
time. He beckons us into that 
Navarre park, with a palace in it, 
where the King thus speaks :— 


Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 

Live register’d upon our brazen tombs, 

And there grace us in the disgrace of death ; 

When, spite of cormorant-devouring time, 

The endeavour of this present breath may buy 

That honour which shall bate his scythe’s keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity.t 


* Larus Bonapartii. 


t+ Love's Labour's Lost. Acti. se. 1. 
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And then he points to the match- 
less drama, in which he who 
fluttered the Volscians in Corioli— 
alone he did it—lives again. Look 
upon the scene where the shrewd 
‘ eitizen interrupts old Menenius, and 
speaks of the ‘ cormorant belly,’ ‘ the 
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sink of the body,’ and gets his an- 
swer from the still shrewder friend 
of Coriolanus.* Enter the Room in 
Ely House, where the expiring and 
inspired John of Gaunt foretells the 
downfall of the vain luxurious king. 
Hear the dying prophet :— 


Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, 
Consuming means, soon preys upon itself.+ 
Or approach the Trojan palace, and listen to the aged Priam :— 
After so many hours, lives, speeches, spent, 
Thus once again says Nestor from the Greeks : 
‘Deliver Helen, and all damage else— 
As honour, loss of time, travel, expense, 
Wounds, friends, and what else dear that is consum’d 
In hot digestion cf this cormorant war— 
Shall be struck off.’t 


Lastly, turn we to ‘The Argvment’ of The five and twentieth Song of the 
old minstrel :— 

Tow’rds Lincolnshire our Progresse layd, 

Wee through deepe Hollands Ditches wade, 

Fowling, and Fishing in the Fen, 

And come wee next to Kestiuen, 

And bringing Wytham to her fall, 

On Lindsey light wee last of all, 

Her suite and pleasures to attend, 

And with the Isle of Axholme end, 


Having thus tun’d his viol and personification of ‘ Holland,’ with 
brought upon the scene a wonderful extended arms and surrounded by 
chart of ‘ Lincolne Shyre,’ witha her ‘multitudes of Fowle,’ he 
dainty but decidedly mammiferous passes them in review :— 

Now such as flying feed, next these I most pursue ; 

The Sea-meaw, Sea-pye, Gull, and Curlew here doe keepe, 

As searching every Shole, and watching euery deepe, 

To find the floating Fry, with their sharp pearcing sight, 

Which suddenly they take, by stouping from their height. 

The Cormorant then comes (by his deuouring kind), 

Which fiying o’er the Fen, imediately doth find 

The Fleet best stor'd of Fish, when from his wings at full, 

As though he shot himselfe into the thickned skull,§ 

He under water goes, and so the Shoale pursues, 

Which into Creeks do flie, when quickly he doth chuse, 

The Fin that likes him best, and rising, flying feeds. || 


With which melodious morsel we 
conclude this chapter, leaving you, 
dear Reader, if not satiated, to turn 
to Mr. Gould’s magnificent work on 
The Birds of Europe, where he has 
beautifully figured five species, if 
species they all be; and his equally 
magnificent Birds of Australia, 


* Act i. se. 1. 


where you will find six ending with 
the Go-go-go of the aborigines of 
the lowland districts of Western 
Australia, Little Shag of the colo- 
nists of Swan River, and The Spot- 
ted Cormorant of New Zealand, 
Pa-degga-degga of the Aborigines ; 
all represented to the life. 


+ Richard IJ. Act ii. se. 2. 


t Troilus and Cressida. Act ii. se. 2. 
§ Shoal. Skull or Scool is used by fishermen to this day. ‘A scool of mackerel. 
|| Polyolbion. 


atc 6 @. ee ft SS 
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CATARINA IN VENICE. 


A Srupy on THE Lacoon. 


In Turez Parts.—Parr tue THIRD. 


XVII. 


Thou anon wilt find 


Many a fallen old Divinity 
Wandering in vain about bewildered shores. 


Ts court-house where justice or 
injustice was administered in 
Venice being under repair, the 
courts of law had in consequence 
been temporarily removed to the 
ducal palace. Here, in the hall of 
the great Senate of the Republic, 
the Supreme Criminal Court of the 
Lagoons now sat. 

On the morning of Catarina’s trial 
I quitted my gondola at the Riva 
dei Schiavoni, and passed through 
the excited groups that crowded the 
famous port of Venice. The lowest 
no less than the highest classes in- 
herit the fine eye for colours which 
distinguished their forefathers ; and 
on the Schiavoni the mixture of 
the old national costume still worn 
by the seafarers of Palestrina and 
Chiogga, with the strange motley of 
the venders of water, of ripe fruit, 
of nightingales, and glittering scaly 
fish, and the gaudy shawls and 
head-gear of the Venetian matrons, 
reminds one of some brilliant his- 
toric painting by Veronese or Tin- 
toretto. Breathe the groups of The 
Venetian Slave into vigorous and 
animated life, and you will obtain a 
pom of the Schiavoni as it may 

e seen any summer day. 

Passing along that noble gallery 
where the cool sea-breeze sweeps 
unchecked through the pillared 
screen, I entered the palace. The 
court had not yet met, and during 
the interval I wandered through the 
magnificent suite of rooms which 
leads to the grand Sala. Glorious 
rooms! glowing with gold, pillared 
on porphyry, clothed in wonderful 
mosaic of oriental serpentine and 
rarest marble, flushed with the ra- 
diant smile of Tintoret and the 
festive genius of Veronese. 

There is a picture by Paul in one 
of these rooms which Tiers always 
thought, ever since I saw it as a boy, 
the most fascinating in the world— 
‘The Rape of Europa’ they call it, 


if I remember aright. The sea is 
fresh and fragrant with the dawn ; 
the grass is green, like emeralds 
newly broken, or like the grass in 
Dante’s paradise; ripe and ruddy 
are the flowers with which Europa 
and her sisters clasp the horns of the 
milk-white steer! ‘ By her fair im- 
mortal hand she swears’ she will 
ride to-day, and the gentle bull 
bows his ambrosial mane before the 
sandalled foot. Oh, famous festive 
Paul, who understood that old Pa- 
ganism so well. 

As ten struck, the tolling of a bell 
announced that the court was about 
to meet. The outer door of the 
Senate Hall was by this time opened, 
andIwentin. All the needful pre- 
parations had been completed for the 
trial. The judges were to occupy 
the raised dais which runs along the 
upper end of the chamber below the 
Paradise of Tintoretto; a small en- 
closed space immediately below was 
appropriated to the advocates who 
were to prosecute and defend; and 
behind the prisoner’s dock seats 
were placed for the audience of Ve- 
netian idlers, who took a stall here 
as they took one at the opera. Isat 
down among them, and while we 
waited the entrance of the court 
glanced round the hall. It is a 
nobleroom. The roof is the master- 

iece of Palladio and Sansovino, 

he blue sky, riven by the endless 
evolutions of the embroidery that 
wanders snake-like from side to side; 
the bright bursts of angels shining 
through the transfigured clouds; the 
winged cherubs along the massive 
cornice; the columns of solid marble 
which grow at length into quaint 
satyr or fantastic faun; the panels 
between their golden borders ripe 
with the colours of Tintoret and 
eloquent with the deeds of Con- 
tarini; each detail contributes to 
produce an unique effect. A more 
fitting council-chamber could not 
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have been devised for the haughty 
deliberations of that superb Re- 
public. 

But this day the effect was cold 
and inharmonious. The spectators 
were few and insufficient. The ce- 
remony in itself was not imposing, 
and did not rightly fit into or appro- 
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priate that vacant and idle splen- 
dour. It was a contrast, no doubt : 
the contrast between the richness of 
the old life and the poverty of the 
new; but it was not effective, for it 
was a contrast disenchanting to both. 
The Grand Hall never impressed 
me less than on this occasion. 


XVIII. 


It doth appear you are a worthy judge : 

‘You know the law ; your exposition 

Hath been most sound ; I charge you by the law, 
Of which you are a well-deserving pillar, 


Proceed to judgment. 


The judges on the bench were all 
Germans, an Italian being con- 
sidered unqualified to occupy that 
dignified position. Their several 
idiosyncrasies were eflectively 
marked, 

The President of this the Su- 
preme Court of the Lagoons was a 
man who may be said to have 
shown throughout life a remarkable 
talent for confusion. He worked as 
hard as a mill-wheel, and he liked 
his work. Yet whatever he did 
was done ill, It was sure to be 
slovenly and imperfectly digested ; 
even those points of practice for 
which the mill-wheel intellect is 
popularly supposed to be compe- 
tent. He was perfectly conscien- 
tious ; but never impartial. He tried 
to be judicial; but he habitually 
decided under the influence of pas- 
sion. He would no doubt have 
done his duty had his temper per- 
mitted him. But the dryest matter 
of legal lore could, on occasion, add 
fuel to the flame. An attached 
servant of the Catholic Church, he 
was the cause of its bitterest defec- 
tion and its most dangerous schism. 
Any object he undertook to further 
he was sure to defeat. Even his 
friends admitted that he was a para- 
dox. But the rigorous judgment 
of the historian cannot admit so 
much. He was nota paradox; he 
was only a blunder. 

Baron Roderfurth, who occupied 
the place on his right, is still widely 
remembered throughout theGerman 
— as an accomplished scholar 
and a profound lawyer. He died 
early, a year or two after the time 
of which I am writing. But he 
lived long enough to add the fame 


of wise decision and judicial inte- 
grity to the eloquence and ingenuity 
of the advocate. He was never 
popular, for he concealed the ame- 
nities of his intellect under a 
polished hauteur of manner, which 
was more offensive to the bar than 
the rough violence of the President 
or the caustic impertinences of 
Diel. 

Diel, the youngest of the digni- 
taries, was sharp as aneedle. Ina 
limited circle his logie was cutting 
and inexorable. But its scope was 
narrow ; and when once across the 
border it decoyed him into cunning 
pitfalls and masterly fallacies. He 
employed his leisure chiefly in 
bating the President. He tore his 
chief's blunders to pieces with a 
zest that never flagged. He im- 

aled him on the horns of harrowing 
at The President's death, 
I believe, was hastened by this 
mosquito torture. He was worried 
out of his life. 

When the judges had taken their 
seats, Catarina was brought in be- 
tween two gexdarmes, and placed at 
the bar. She was very pale, but quiet 
and composed. The occasion seemed 
to have nerved her, and roused her 
from the stupor which had oppressed 
her since Ashton’s death. one or 
twice the old piquant flush crossed 
her cheek, the eye broke timidly 
through the thick cover of the eye- 
lash, and a dreary smile hovered 
about the cold sweet lips. On the 
whole, her manner indicated neither 
timidity nor restraint. She looked 
round the assembly without embar- 
rassment. The distinguished critics 
whispered to each other that ina 
woman standing, as it were, face to 
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face with death, this composure in- 
dicated the impassibility of hardened 
guilt. Her nerves certainly were 
finely strung. She never quailed, 
never faltered for a moment. But 
the test is the most imperfect that 
can be tried. For nerve entirely 
depends on temperament; and a 
cool constitution will remain un- 
embarrassed whether its owner be 
innocent or guilty. 

She was neatly, perhaps elegantly, 
dressed. She was not got up, as 
lazzaroni are, to elicit sympathy. 
There was no studied plainness, no 
affected simplicity. It was like her 
manner, easy and unexaggerated. 
Her little white silk bonnet had 
been designed in Paris. She wore it 
the last time I saw her in the 
Piazza, and now she wore it when 
she was being tried for murder. It 
had evidently never occurred to her 
that she should invest in a new and 
artistic article for the occasion. 

The interest of the trial to the 
jaded pleasure-seekers of Venice 

y in its piquancy. It was a fresh 
and pleasurable emotion to watch 
this young and pretty girl in the 
dock, surrounded by the attributes 
of the felon. It was a new and 
pleasurable emotion to hear her 
whose slightest whisper had been 
their law, tell her judges calmly 
she was not guilty of the murder of 
her paramour. These and countless 
other weighty considerations of 
dress and deportment, gave a zest 
to the performance which the in- 
trigue of the Piazza or the ar- 
tifice of the theatre had lost. 

But the piquant interest rose to 
its height when the letters to Agos- 
tino were read. They were letters 
written in the ardour of a sudden 
and southern passion, and they con- 
tained extravagant epithets of en- 
dearment. There were sentences in 
them that, had they been revised at 
a cooler moment, would have been 
scored out by the writer herself. 
It is easy to understand how they 
sounded in the freezing atmosphere 
of a court of law. The vouds grinned 
with delight, and raised their glasses 
simultaneously to mark if the victim 
winced. They were gratified. She 
did wince: at this point, and at 
this only during the trial, a deep 
blush spread across her face, and 
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she bent her head on her white 
jewelled hand for a moment, and 
then raised it again—cold, and with 
her lips pressed tightly together. 
This was the telling point in the ex- 
hibition; and when the exquisite 
torture was finished, the success of 
the spectacle elicited a buzz of con- 
gratulation. 

The theory of the police was the 
one adopted by the prosecution, and 
enforced as far as possible by the 
evidence. But one felt from the 
beginning that the facts required to 
be wrenched and strained a good 
deal to make them fit the hypo- 
thesis. The explanation was coarse, 
improbable, and inadequate. The 
motives it ascribed were too feeble, 
the passions it described were too 
base. It was a police caricature of 
human nature. It bore about as 
much resemblance to the facts of 
life as the portraits in the classical 
* Hue and Cry’ did to the offenders 
they were meant to represent, and 
whom they effectually disguised. 
Had it been accurate, a reconstruc- 
tion of the accepted treatises On the 
Constitution of Man would have 
been rendered necessary. 

Catarina’s advocate—Fieschi, I 
think, they called him; I saw him 
years afterwards—felt his advan- 
tage, and used it with mastery. He 
was a man of immense moral, if you 
like it better immoral, force. How- 
ever good your cause might be, 
when he was opposed to you, you 
felt that you were doomed. You 
became a criminal in your own esti- 
mation. No innocence could resist 
the weight of that immaculate in- 
dignation: it could as well resist 
the Ten Commandments. He was 
neither witty nor sarcastic; but the 
haughty scorn of his virtue, the in- 
tense bitterness of his integrity, 
crushed its victim to pieces. His 

resence was imposing, and he knew 

ow to use it to perfection. He 
folded his black silk gown about 
him with the offended dignity of a 
Chatham. The contemptuous curl 
of his nether lip was deadly. His 
manner was singularly still and im- 

assive until the victim was fairly 
in his toils, when he came down 
= him like a thunder-clap. None 
of his brethren could encounter him 


at a hand-to-hand fight. His ablest 
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adversary, indeed, was the advocate 
for the prosecution, who sometimes 
foiled him by stealthy fence and 
Parthian-like retreat. 

But in the present contest Fieschi 
had certainly the best of it. The 
whole ease went down before his 
elephantine assault. He broke 
through the cunning toils that had 
been laid for him, trampling his 
enemies into the mud as he passed, 
and leaving them in it. 

The weak point in the case, and 
on which it chtienately broke down, 
was the interval of an hour which, 
by Annette’s account, elapsed before 
Agostino followed Ashton from the 
Soranzo. It was impossible to ac- 
count for that hour. Ashton’s body 
was found in a Jane leading directly 
from Catarina’s palace to his own 
hotel, showing that he was on his 
way home when assassinated. Had 
he waited, asked Fieschi, for a whole 
hour to be murdered? No; his 
death must have taken place five 
minutes after he quitted Catarina— 
forty minutes, at least, before Agos- 
tino left the palace. 

The peroration to his address was 
simple; but an apt allusion to a 
speech once before delivered in the 
same hall has impressed it on my 
memory. 

‘I am sometimes told,’ he said, 
‘that in such acase as this our sense 
of justice must be satisfied, our 
feelings of mercy disregarded. I 
do not understand the doctrine. I 
have always believed that a special 
blessing was reserved for the mer- 
ciful :-— 


We do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all 
to render 
The deeds of mercy. 


‘No, my lords, I will not accept 
the distinction. I ask you for jus- 
tice indeed, but it is the justice 
which mercy seasons; the justice 
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which punishes the crime and pro- 
tects the state,—the mercy which 
spares the criminal. And do not 
suppose that I ask what you are not 
at liberty to give. For the mercy 
which I implore is not a mercy 
which conflicts with justice, is not a 
mercy which violates justice: but it 
is a mercy which, like the Supreme 
Mercy, vindicates and interprets 
justice.’ 

After a short consultation in pri- 
vate, the judges returned to the 
bench, and delivered their opinions. 

The President was of opinion that 
Lord Ashton had been murdered. 
Further than that, it quickly be- 
came evident, from the obscurity of 
his observations, he could not see 
his way. After wading blindly in 
the dark through an hour’s talk, the 
main fact remained, however. He 
voted to acquit. 

Roderfurth ed; and in a 
lucid and judicial argument showed 
where he considered the evidence 
incomplete. His speech was calm, 
eloquent, and incisive: as a piece 
of legal logic unanswerable, I 
thought. 

Diel, however, dissented with 
his usual acrimony. He held that 
the charge had been proved. The 
speech iwvesed by the advocate 
for the prisoner, he went on to say 
(it was one of his stereotyped 
amenities) had mainly contributed 
to this conviction. Despite that 
speech, he had not made up his 
mind until he heard the argument 
of his learned brother in the chair. 
That decided him. Now he had no 
doubt they ought to convict. 

So Catarina was acquitted. 

But the excitement that had sus- 
tained her through the trial at 
length gave way. The moment the 
verdict was returned, her head fell 
forward on her breast, and she was 
borne, seemingly lifeless, from the 
court, 


— 


XIX. 


Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave : 
Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 


Thy grave-stone daily. 


It is pleasant to muse sometimes 
over the deep things of Shakspeare. 
They are like those in Holy Writ : 
you never feel sure that you have 


got to the heart of the meaning. 

Somehow they wont exhaust. 
What did Timon mean? He 

was sick of this false world, and his 
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soul was bitter within him because 
of its deceit. So he would die, and 
make his grave beside the sea, 
beside the fitful margin of the sea, 
entombed upon the very hem of 
the sea. Why? Because the sea 
was fair, and fickle, and false as 
any woman? Because its embrace 
was deadly, and its smile trea- 
cherous? Or was it because he felt 
that that wild unrest allayed the 
storm that raged in his own breast ? 
Because he could sleep better where 
the fierce winds howled and sobbed, 
and drove the light sea-foam before 
them for ever above his head ? 
Perhaps it was only the expression 
of a broad human feeling. I think 
most men would like to have their 
graves made beside the sea. The 
sea is so grand and glad, compared 
with the charnel-house. The spirit 
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itself might haunt the spot—might 
dweil not unfitly along the margin 
of the infinite waters. 

I see at this moment the place 
I would choose before all others. 


The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea: 


and between the two there is a long 
level beach of smooth-beaten turf 
dashed with gorse and fern. A 
single rocky island lies along the 
horizon, its angular peaks strangely 
steeped and softened in the violet 
light. When you lie among the 
gorse, with only a loose sod between 
you and the dead, and look through 
its green leaves and its golden blos- 
soms, the radiant blues of the sk 

and sea absolutely startle you with 
their dazzling purity. There ‘ pre- 
pare thy grave.’ 


Come not to me again; but say to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beachéd verge of the salt flood ; 
Whom once a day with his embosséd froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover. 


I have been looking at another of 
Shakspeare’s sayings to-day. It is 
Macduff’s ‘He has no children.’ 


The old commentator I was reading, 


in his plain simple way explained 
that Macbeth was childless, and 
that Macduff meant to imply that 
if the usurper had had children of 
his own he would have spared his 
‘pretty ones.’ Zhen he would have 
been merciful. Nature would have 
triumphed over the tyrant. 
I think it must be read differently. 
The news has maddened Macduff, 
and his whole soul is athirst for re- 
venge. The strong instinct of ven- 
geance shows him the ‘ Hell-kite’ 
within his gripe, already expiating 
his cruel tyrannies. But even at 
this moment he feels that he is 
baulked. That is not enough to 
uench his feverish thirst for blood. 
here is only the one ‘ Hell-kite’ 
upon whom he can wreak his rage. 
e can torture a single man only, 
and hecause this man is childless he 
cannot inflict it on the weakest side 
of the heart. All at once he learns 
that his vengeance is poor, weak, 
inadequate. Macbeth still triumphs : 
Macbeth is still the stronger. ‘He 
has no children.’ 


The trial was too much for Cata- 


rina. The excitement had sustained 
her during the day; but when it 
was over she sank down, stunned 
and shattered. Not all Lettice’s 
kindly nursing availed. The poor 
child was utterly worn out. She 
never recovered consciousness. Dur- 
ing the night she moaned and 
shivered occasionally, as though the 
brain still retained in a dim way the 
impression of the fatal blow: when 
the ~~ of a new morning dawned 
over Venice the vexed and bruised 
spirit had escaped from its pain. 

ettice drew the lids over the fixed 
and glassy eyes; and kissed her 
dead sister with a sister’s tender- 
ness. 

We buried her onthe Lido. The 
long grasses and the coarse sea-side 
weeds now nearly cover the un- 
pretending slab we laid upon her 
grave. When last in Venice, I 
could scarcely trace a single line of 
the brief prayer we inscribed upon 
it, and which asks pardon for one 
who has sinned. It is a prayer, 
however, that need not be forgotten 
by any of us, and that will bear 
perhaps to be repeated even here. 

‘Our father in heaven, forgive us 
our sins, as we forgive them that 
sin against us.’ 
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Love me, beloved ; for I may lie 
Dead in Oy sight, ‘neath the same blue sky ; 


The more t 


ou hast loved me, the less thy pain, 


The stronger thy hope till we meet again ; 
And forth on the pathway we do not. know, 
With a load of love, my soul would go. 


I have spoken a little in these 
chapters of one kind of love which, 
though better perhaps for a man’s 
soul than the absence of all love, is 
yet, even in its least degenerate 
form, ‘ of the earth, earthy,’ and, as 
such, unable to cope with the im- 
purities of sense and the corruption 
of time. 

Alack for the sorceries of Julia 
and Faustina! The fair ministers 
in the temple of Aphrodite Pan- 
demos are heaps of hideous bones. 
You would not kiss Aspasia’s grin- 
ning mouth (the white and pearly 
teeth only make the grin more 
ghastly) for all the kingdoms of 
the earth; let Phryne unbare her 
bosomandshe will sicken her judges. 
Plato loved the sprightly dam- 
sel who came up from Ctesiphon 
better than the republic: that 


noisome dust is the beauty of Ar- 
chenassa. Draw the shroud tighter 


round the carrion, and leave it to 
the worms. 

But there is another love to which 
these penalties do not attach ; a love 
strong in its weakness, proud in its 
humility, joyful in its self-abase- 
ment: a love that can see the bloom 
of hope and the vigour of youth— 
nay, even the innocent purity of the 
child’s heart, depart, and yet feel 
that what is taken away does not 
detract from the worthiness of the 
beloved object, but only adds to the 
deep tenderness of its regard. The 
white hand may wither, the smooth 
cheek wrinkle, the eye become dim 
and clouded, the body bent and 
attenuated: these may change, but 
that love changes not. For its divine 
instinct of self-sacrifice reaches over 
the mortal and penetrates the essen- 
tial life which God has made inde- 
structible as his heaven. 

Strong son of God, immortal Love! 
Yes, we thank God that there is 
one love which can defy the worm 
and despoil the grave; and which, 
knowing well the mutability and 
inherent perishableness of man’s 
strength and beauty, knows it with- 
out fear or quaking, or that terrible 


misgiving of the heart which the 
tragic poet has declared to be the 
hardest of all mortal woe to bear. 

How charmingly fresh and vivid, 
as of to-day, as if the dew of this 
very morning rested on it, is the 
picture that has been bequeathed us 
of pure love in the Pastoral East, 
though it was painted in the old 
times—‘ ay, ages long ago!’ How 
it beams out upon us, in its simple 
human beauty, through that other- 
wise grim, foul,and blood-besmeared 
past !|— 

‘Who is .this that cometh up 
from the wilderness leaning upon 
her beloved? As the lily among 
thorns, so is my love among the 
daughters. 

* My beloved spake, and said unto 
me, Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
and come away. For lo! the winter 
is past, the rain is over and gone: 
the flowers appear on the earth: 
the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land. The fig-tree 
putteth forth her green leaves, and 
the vines with the tender grape give 
a good smell. Arise, my love, my 
fair one, and come away. O my 
dove, that art in the clefts of the 
rocks, in the secret places of the 
stairs, let me see thy countenance, 
let me hear thy voice; for sweet is 
thy voice, and thy countenance is 
comely. 

‘ My beloved is mine, and I am 
his: he feedeth among the lilies. 
Come, my beloved, let us go forth 
into the field; let us lodge in the 
villages. Let us get up early to the 
vineyards: let us see if the vine 
flourish, whether the tender grape 
appear, and the pomegranates bud 
forth: there will I give thee m 
loves. The mandrakes give a al 
and at our gates are all manner of 
pens fruits, new and old, which 

have laid up for thee, O my be- 
loved. 

‘Set me as a seal upon thine 
heart, as a seal upon thine arm: for 
love is strong as death: jealousy is 
cruel as the grave: the coals thereof 
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are coals of fire which hath a most ve- 
hement flame. Many waters cannot 
uench love, neither can the floods 
rown it; if a man would give all 
the substance of his house fer love, 
it would utterly be contemned. 

‘ Awake, O north wind, and come 
thou south: blow upon my garden, 
that the spices thereof may flow out. 
Let my beloved come into his gar- 
den, and eat his pleasant fruit.’ 

I could not resist copying this 
beautiful picture, more especially 
since some solemn _imbecilities 
have said in their folly that the 
poem from which it is taken is 
impure; an opinion even more false 
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and uncritical than that which af- 
firms that it is not dictated by, and 
does not describe, the tenderness of 
human passion, but is only meant to 
represent certain esoteric mysteries 
of the Church. In other words, that 
Dante whenhe drew Beatricethought 
of the Catholic hierarchy, and not 
of Beatrice—a damnable heresy that 
once prevailed in Christendom, but 
that has died out since men’s minds 
were quickened to the wider truth. 

‘ Love is strong as death: jealousy 
is cruel as the grave,’—the man who 
penned these words was not writing 
on the mystical relations of the re- 
ligious life. 


XXII. 
I love no peace which is not fellowship, 
And which includes not mercy. 


In the spring of 1848 I again 
visited Italy. 

The pale green of the sky, unlike 
the biting blue of the north, the 
warm haze that rests along the hills, 
the intense repose and lustre of light 
between the white heaven and the 
blue sea and the Happy Islands, 
the thin and delicate Campanilli, the 
villa by the water side in its cypress 
grove, the lake with its cool depths 
of shadow, the trailing tendrils of 
the vine, the water-pitcher below 
the Egerian fount, homely yet poetic, 
as though a reminiscence of some 
old Etruscan pattern—it is Italy to 
the core. 

Nor does the human ‘action’ jar 
with or vulgarize the landscape. 

The yearling babe lies fast asleep 
in the cosy wicker-basket on whose 
handle are strung the beads and the 
Crucifix. The little flower-girl, de- 
mure and large-eyed, with her heav 
necklace, and earrings of real gold, 
and old-fashioned in her mother’s 
cloak and boddice of many colours, 
waits under the ruined portico. 
How pretty is the grave timidity 


of the little matron as she lets the 
flowers drop from her lap in her 
embarrassed forgetfulness! How 
the young fresh exquisite life—fresh 
as the leaves in her lap or the wild 
geranium which springs greenly 
from a rent in the marble—contrasts 
with the antique decay of Etrurian 
civilization! Look at that group 
beside the fountain. The orange 
head-dress of the young mother 
gives a still riper glow to the warm 
southern complexion and the lavish 
oriental grace; a black-eyed child, 
its glossy raven hair in tangled curls, 
leans against the knee over which is 
spread the wonderful blue and crim- 
son mat of the matrons of Perugia; 
on the rocky ledge overhead a 
flock of wild goats pass one by one; 
a venerable patriarch in the van, 
who ever and anon drops his white 
beard over the precipice, and listens 
complacently to the whispered hymn 
from the valley where the husband- 
man, up to the ears in yellow corn, 
prunes his vines, 

Finely does a modern poet de- 
scribe this most lovely life. 


Ah! there they come, the visions of my land, 
The long sweep of a bay, white sands, and cliffs 
Purple above the blue waves at their feet. 
Down the full river comes a light-blue sail ; 
And down the near hill-side come country girls, 
Brown, rosy, with their loads of glowing fruits ; 
Down to the sands come ladies, young, and clad 
For holiday ; in whose hearts wonderment 

At manhood is the upmost, deepest thought ; 
And to their sides come stately, youthful forms, 
Italy’s youth, with burning eyes and hearts,— 
Triumphant Love is King of the bright day. 
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That was Italy as I knew it years ago 
—lItaly as I found it on my return. 
But there was a change ; the old 
sense of peaceful and enduring quiet 
was disturbed; all along the roads 
as I passed through the northern 
provinces men, armed with rude old- 
fashioned weapons, hurried from in- 
land valleys and sequestered villages 
to join the army that was emanci- 
ating Italy, and hurling the bar- 
coe from her rich plains back 
upon his barren hills. 
The War of Independence had 


begun. 
can a Conservative: the Con- 
servatives ten years ago supported 
the policy of Austria. Ithink they 
committed a grave mistake. It is 
impossible that that unwieldy em- 
pire can continue to hold together : 
such a ménage of conflicting in- 
terests must break up within the 
next ten years. When that revo- 
lution arrives, the policy of order 
in Europe will receive a shock such 
as it has not yet felt. Had they 
known their true interests, the Con- 
servative statesmen of 1848, instead 
of attempting blindly to restore the 
old monarchical landmarks, would 
have striven to place the new go- 
vernments upon a stable and per- 
manent footing. Anovergrown and 
artificial empire like the Austrian 
cannot be aConservative institution ; 
on the contrary, it is a perpetual 
menace to Conservatism. For what 
ean be more damaging to the policy 
of order than the existence of a 
sovereignty which, from the internal 
conflict of interests that will not 
assimilate, is perpetually in danger 
of being destroyed? When any 
_ rational opportunity to abolish the 
incubus and raise up in its place 
living peoples and definite na- 
tionalities presents itself, such an 
egrets should be eagerly taken 
advantage of. The Revolutions of 
1848 furnished the opportunity. 
Had England and its statesmen been 
equal to the occasion, we should 
now have had, instead of an empire 
more menacing to the cause of civi- 
lization than to the cause of revolu- 
tion, a number of individual states 
resting upon historic distinction and 
national temperament, — the best 
guarantees that can be exacted for 
the preservation of order and free- 
dom. 
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But no Englishman then in Italy, 
whatever his politics might be at 
home, could resist the contagion of 
the oor enthusiasm. Though 
he might consider the end aimed at 
impracticable and visionary, still to 
him at least it was a Holy War. 

That martyr-war is finished. It 
has failed ; and we scoff at the men 
who died that they might be free. 
But it matters not: they know that 
‘there is a heaven for those who 
have nobly and truly failed,’ and it 
sufficeth them. 

The war as a whole was not con- 
ducted with ability, or genius, or 
war-craft ; it was confused, illogical, 
wanting in unity, as all popular 
movements must be; but it wasa 
splendid spectacle. 

For it was perhaps in all modern 
history the noblest proof that has 
been given to the world of the 
moral terror which the wrath of an 
aroused populace can produce. 
There is something august in the 

enerous madness, the divine frenzy, 
the passionate unselfishness, of a 
possessed people. The coarse organi- 
zation of the Croat was at length 
touched by this silent, unarmed 
ire. It awed him: it paralysed him. 
White-handed women repulsed the 
trained infantry of Austria: children 
rushed upon the bayonets, and 
snatched their muskets from the 
hands of soldiers. The barbarian 
stood unnerved before the avenging 
spirit he had roused. 

To the Englishman there was 
something of artifice, theatrical, 
melodramatic, in the character of 
the war: to the Italian it was quite 
natural. Danger and death tested 
its genuineness ; but it changed not 
to the end. The arm of a noble 
Venetian was being amputated,— 
‘I would give the other for Italy ;’ 
*Cannon-balls,’ said another, ‘do 
not touch those who carry on their 
foreheads the name of the Deliverer,’ 
and he passed unharmed through 
the iron hail; another, a wounded 
Milanese, wrote along the walls with 
his own blood, ‘Courage, my bro- 
thers,’ ere he expired; still, with 
his last breath the patriot shouted, 
‘Viva la Constituzione, ‘ Viva 
lItalia.’ The women gave their 
jewels to the public treasury; and, 
says the quaint and admiring chro- 
nicler, ‘adorned themselves with 
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the more noble ornament of Italian 
independence.’ Theatrical, certainly, 
as it seems to us; but generous, 
nob‘e, most unselfish. We must not 
grudge our sympathy, even though 
nglishmen, as a rule, die grimly. 
his dramatic grandiloquence 
communicated itself to the acts of 
the governments. They were the 
heirs of an august antiquity; and 
they wrote, as though they fought, 
in the presence of the republic. 
General bulletins and orders of the 
day are filled with historic and 
poetic reminiscences. A municipal 
a reads like a page of 
lutarch. Plain public documents 
are illuminated with sarcasm, mock- 
ery, eloquence. ‘The country,’ ex- 
claims Cesare Correnti, from Milan, 
, oe festively to the uproar of 
bombs and cannons: the enemy 
sees that we can strongly combat, 
and cheerfully die.’ ‘ Your cannons,’ 
writes Mazzini to the French ge- 
neral, ‘are thundering this day 
against our walls—your bombs are 
raining down upon the Holy City. 
France has had the glory this night 
of killing a young girl of Trastavere, 
who was sleeping beside her sister.’ 
Somewhat artificial the last, no 
doubt ; still not unbecoming the suc- 
cessor of Rienzi. 


But even while I lingered among 
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the autumn woods of Cadore, this 
sudden outburst of passionate life 
had been as suddenly stifled. Ra- 
detsky and his troopers recovered 
from their panic, and fell like a hail 
cloud upon the Lombard plains. 
The drama was played out —the 
lights extinguished—the rhapsodists 
silenced or in the police-office; while 
the audience had gone home, and by 
their cheerful firesides were alread 
beginning to doubt whether the brik. 
liant Fata Morgana on which they 
had gazed was a fact or a dream. 

Still Venice, the last rampart of 
Italian independence, held out; 
seated among her barren Lagoons, 
she defied the enemy ; and her grey- 
headed general had said, ‘ while 
Venice is free, Italy is not lost.’ I 
did not believe that such recovery 
was now possible ; the blow, I felt, 
could not be retrieved for years to 
come ; but I longed to see the libe- 
rated city, ‘ Venice, so splendid in’ 
arts, so illustrious in history,’ anima- 
ted by her antique valour, reliving 
her ancient life. So passing easily 
through the Austrian lines, I hired 
a fishing-smack at the little village 
on the sea-shore below Cadore, and 
after a tedious day’s labour amid 
the intricate passes and the armed 
forts of the northern Lagoon, I 
once more entered Venice. 


XXII. 


A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me, and a dying glory smiles 

O’er the far time, when many a subject land 

Came to the winged lion’s marble piles, 

When Venice sat in state, throned on her hundred isles. 


To my surprise and gratification 
I found Sedley domesticated at our 
old hotel on the Grand Canal. The 
greeting between us was cordial as 
of yore. 

‘I am glad you are come,’ he 
said ; ‘ the last six months have been 
the jolliest I ever spent. They are 
capital fellows, our officers; young- 
sters from the best Lombard and 
Tuscan families, who fight like 
devils. Good whist-players, too, 
many of them: we have had some 
capital rubbers in our picket-house 
outside Malaghera, under the very 
noses of the Austrians. I command 
& company in virtue of a commission 
granted me by that thorough old 
trump, General Pepe. I must in- 
troduce you to him and to Manin.’ 


Through Sedley I speedily be- 
came acquainted with those who 
directed the operations of the war. 
Pepe I considered an experienced 
and sagacious commander : ‘ type of 
a citizen-soldier,’ Manin called him, 
and the appellation described him 
well, for I never knew any one in 
whom the shrewdness of the citizen 
and the valour of the trooper were 
more effectively blended. Manin 
himself was a man of glittering 
parts, which he used to dazzle 
the multitude, while a keen and 
penetrating intellect lay in wait be- 
neath. He was said to be attached 
to the Radical party, but I do not 
think he was Liberal at heart. If 
he was, he belonged to that almost 
invisible minority of the party 

x2 
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whose counsels were at once mo- 
derate and sagacious. The repre- 
sentative of a great ducal house, he 
shared the, sentiments of the pa- 
tricians. It was he who took from 
the arsenal the old banner of St. 
Mark, and raised it in the name of 
the Republic. The action was sig- 
nificant of his true political position. 
He did not care one farthing for the 
abstract principle of a democracy, 
but he longed to restore the historic 

restige of the oligarchy to which he 

elonged. Still, he was the child 
and darling of the multitude, who 
followed him like dogs through the 
streets, and hung with open ears on 
his ready and intrepid eloquence. 
Manin was thus that curious but 
not altogether exceptional product, 
an aristocratic tribune of the people. 

Both Pepe and Manin were pene- 
trated by a sense of the greatness 
of the undertaking which had been 
thrust uponthem. Throughout the 
rest of Austrian Italy it was insur- 
rection ; in Venice it was war. For 
months all the operations of aregular 
campaign, conducted by the most 
experienced generals of the empire, 
were directed against the Lagoons ; 
met with military sagacity, defeated 
with military skill. It was a pro- 
longed contest on equal terms be- 
tween two armed States; not the 
desultory and capricious outbursts 
of slaves against their tyrants. It 
was calm, sagacious, statesmanlike, 

To Manin the charms of the situ- 
ation consisted in the assertion of 
Venetian independence. The thir- 
teen hundred years of freedom were 
not finished, for he himself had re- 
stored the Republic his grandsires 
defended and adorned. Had bis 
rule lasted another year he would 
have governed, not as member of a 
triumvirate, but as Doge of the 
Venetian senate. He would have 
sailed past Lido in Bucentaur, and 
wed the Adriatic. Zhat, I truly 
believe, was the goal of his historic 
ambition. 

Pepe, on the other hand, beheld 
in Venice the key of Italy. ‘ While 
Venice is free, Italy is not lost.’ 
The importance of ‘ the glorious and 
classical Lagoon’ in any war. of 
Italian independence had been long 
previously foreseen byhim. It was 
one of those commanding positions 
the possession of which frequently 
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determines at one blow the fate of 
a campaign and of anempire. With 
Venice in the hands of the enemy, 
the backbone of the Austrian line of 
defence in Lombardy was _ broken, 
—the Austrian army in Italy cut off 
from its Hungarian and Illyrian 
depots. "When Venice revolted, the 
army of Radetsky, instead of being 
merely the vanguard of the whole 
imperial organization, became a de- 
tached and isolated force in an 
enemy’s country. 

And Venice, from the peculi- 
arities of its position was almost 
impregnable. It could not be as- 
sailed from the land, so long as the 
forts of the Lagoon remained in the 
possession of its defenders; nor 
from the sea, for its narrow and in- 
tricate channels, bristling with in- 
numerable, . wasp-like batteries, 
would have rendered that a most 
hazardous operation even for a great 
maritime power to attempt, which 
Austria was not. Its very weak- 
nesses are, in fact, its safeguards, 
and have been since the time of 
Attila. It is not on the land, so 
that it cannot be approached by an 
army: itis not on the sea, and is 
consequently secure from naval at- 
tack. Nothing can overcome these 
impracticable mudbanks, except the 
starvation of their defenders. 

But effectively to starve the 
Venetians was a difficult process, 
The shallow and dangerous lee- 
shore of the Lido prevented the 
Austrians from maintaining a vigi- 
lant surveillance. The whole of the 
islands on the Lagoon from Chioggia 
to Massarbo, with their vegetable, 
corn, and fruit supplies, were avail- 
able tothe besieged. During my 
stay at this time we passed as 
freely from one end of the Lagoon 
to the other—a distance, I suppose, 
of thirty miles—as we had done on 
my previous visit. Thus the Lagoon 
possesses all the internal resources 
of an independent state ; and had it 
in 1848-9 contained a military gar- 
rison alone, for which its supplies 
would have been ample, Venice 
might have held out to this day. 

Sedley, who wished, as he said, 
to see a regular ‘scrimmage,’ had 
volunteered to accompany his friend, 
Colonel Ulloa, to Malaghera, the fort 
on the mainland opposite the city, 
and connected with it by the arches 
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of the aqueduct—in fact, the key of 
Venice. He was staiioned here 
when I arrived, and he quickly per- 
suaded me to accompany him, and 
take an active part in the ‘ scrim- 
mage,’ which he enjoyed with his 
thorough English pluck. The 
Austrians were beginning to un- 
derstand the vital importance of 
this position, which Pepe, on as- 
suming the command, had at once 
detected. Their trenches were 
nearing our walls, and night after 
night our parties sallied out to de- 
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stroy their approaches and drive 
them back upon their lines. Between 
the city and the fort we spent a 
time of pleasant excitement. Ulloa 
was delighted to have Englishmen 
about him, on whom he could de- 
pend, and we found him one of the 
gentlest and bravest of men. He 
was, moreover, a first-rate officer, 
as the Austrians learned to their 
cost, when in less than twelve hours 


he silenced the fire of the batteries 


which it had cost them many ardu- 
ous months to construct. 


XXITT. 


Hyperion arose ; 
* * * 


« * * 


Then with a slow incline of his broad breast, 
Like to a diver in the pearly seas, 

Forward he stoop’d over the airy shore, 

And plunged all noiseless into the deep night. 


It was a cold starlight night 
towards the close of January, and 
we were gathered round our picket 
fire in Malaghera, trying to warm 
our benumbed toes and fingers as 
we best might. The Austrians had 
constructed during the previous night 
an enclosed trench, which it was con- 
sidered most important to destroy, 
as it directly commanded the fort. 
Midnight was selected for the pur- 
pose, and Sedley and I were to take 
part in the sortie. The men and 
officers with us were picked men,— 
men who had shown during the 
siege that they were made of the 
right stuff. 

The bells of Venice far off over 
the sea were ringing through the 
frosty air the first hour of day as 
we crept one by one out of the fort. 
No word was spoken, and we glided 
like ghosts through the brushwood 
that extended from our own gate to 
within a hundred yards of the 
enemy’s line, and afforded us a con- 
venient and secure cover. When 
on the skirt of the wood nearest 
their line, a momentary halt was 
called. Before us stretched the 
redoubt we had undertaken to 
capture or destroy,—a low earth- 
work notched with embrasures for 
cannon, which, however, had not yet 
been brought up. It was so close 
to us that we heard the soldiers 
within it conversing together, and 
the refrain of a rude German hymn 
that one of them sang. The 


ruddy light from the watch-fire 
played upon the motionless form of 
a sentry, in his white great coat like 
a snow statue, so brightly that we 
could trace the outline of his 
features when he turned his face 
towards us. 

It was impossible that we could 
advance any nearer without being 
discovered; so we were ordered 
to quit our cover simultaneously, 
and advance as quickly as we could. 
The moment the first man appeared 
the musket of the sentry we had 
observed was discharged, and one 
of our party dropt. Sedley and I 
shouted out our cheerful English 
slogan,—infinitely more cheery than 
the sharp and snake-like hiss of the 
Italian,—and the whole of us rushed 
pell-mell, every man for himself, 
upon the redoubt. The garrison 
had been in some degree surprised, 
but we were still half a dozen yards 
off when a line of fire seemed to 
run along its face, the sharp crack 
of a score of rifles answered our 
defiant challenge, and the balls sung 
over our heads with their deadly 
whistle. Another of our men fell; 
but in the comparative darkness the 
practice was necessarily ill-sustained 
and directed, and the volley failed 
to arrest our progress. Almost ere 
we knew where we were we found 
ourselves in a hand to hand 
struggle with the Magyar bayonets, 
and in another minute the bastion 
was our own. The whole affair was 
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so confused and sudden that I do 
not believe any one of the comba- 
tants could have described its 
details. SoTI shall not try. 

The moment we had established 
ourselves, our sappers set to work 
to destroy the fortifications. This 
was necessarily a work of some 
time, and before it was finished the 

arty we had driven out returned, 

acked by a powerful reinforce- 
ment. A tough fight took place ; 
though greatly inferior in numbers 
we gained a certain advantage from 
our position, and we held our gripe 
firmly: for it was of course vitally 
important that our miners should 
have time to finish their operations. 
One by one the men fell around us, 
and our ranks had been desperately 
thinned before the ofiicer in com- 
mand gave the order to retreat. We 
did so in comparative order, carry- 
ing our peenil along with us, and 
quickly reached the shelter of the 
fort. During the night the fort- 
guns—they had been levelled on the 
position the previous day—kept up 
a constant fusillade, and prevented 
the Austrians from reoccupying or 
restoring the works out of which 
we had driven them. Our mimic 
battle made quite a noise in Venice 
at the time; Sedley and I were 
elected members of some Order of 
Valour, and General Pepe wrote us 
a congratulatory and _ classical 
epistle,—which I still retain. 

Next morning I visited the 
hospital where the wounded men 
had been carried on our return. I 
was much struck by the constanc 
which the poor fellows lies. 
Many of them were maimed and 
crippled for life; but I heard no 
complaint: they bore their pain 
joyfully, gladly, like martyrs. And 
who dare say that the cause for 
which they bled was a whit less 
sacred than any for which martyrs 
have died, and saints been blessed? 
But you, poor fellows, have not been 
ealendared; you died for freedom 
only: and those who do not know 
that in its liberal air alone the 
Christian virtues bloom, and are 
not yet satisfied whether it can 
ever be altogether decent to tole- 
rate those who disagree with the 
established order of things, though 
that order be the vilest and most 
soul-enslaving tyranny, eye you 
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with a certain fastidious suspicion, 
and even doubt the genuineness of 
the red blood you shed. 

Around one bed two or three 
soldiers were gathered. Its oecu- 
pant was dead. He had died, they 
told me, almost immediately on 
being brought into the house, and 
before he could be undressed. A 
ball had entered his side, and his 
death, the surgeon said, had been 
caused by internal bleeding. He 
was a man I had frequently noticed ; 
for he was conspicuous even in 
Malaghera for his rash and reckless 
daring. None of his companions in 
the ranks knew anything of his his- 
tory: but that he was tired of life 
and desirous to die, was, they said, 
evident from the day he joined. He 
had succeeded in his design at last, 
certainly: but his good (or ill) for- 
tune had been till then wonderful: 
he had made a hundred escapes 
which seemed to their minds little 
less than miraculous. 

The eyes were closed and the 
brow was pale and stern ; and there 
was even yet an expression of effort 
upon the half-closed lips, as if his 
last breath had been drawn with 
pain. All the lower part of the face 
was covered with a bushy growth of 
beard and mustachios, the dark 
colour of which contrasted with the 
languid pallor of the skin. 

1 looked on him with a certain 
feeling of curiosity ; and as I looked 
the conviction that I had seen the 
face at some previous period flashed 
across me. Though I had met him 
occasionally during the siege, I had 
never felt this conviction before. 
Was it that death had brought out 
some latent child grace, some old 
boyish feature, which the experi- 
ences of his later manhood had 
effaced P 


But though I puzzled 
myself about it, and tried hard to 
arrest the flitting impression, I could 
not succeed in identifying the stark 
body lying before me with any one 


I had known in life. 

A soldier came up to me as I 
stood by the bedside. ‘ Signior,’ he 
said, giving me a small volume 
stained with blood, ‘ this was found 
in his breast. Perhaps the Capitane 
might like to look at it.’ 

I thanked him and took it with 
me. When I had completed m 
round and reached my quarters, 
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remembered the volume, and looked 
into it. It was a small pocket copy 
of the Divina Commedia. It opened 
at the story of Rimini; the two 
small pages which preserve that 
terrible tenderness and that immor- 
tal pain were almost worn away. 
Many of the leaves, too, were clotted 
and pasted together with blood, the 
owner’s own, probably ; and it was 
with difficulty I succeeded in open- 
ing them. On the title-page, in 
a small and exquisite hand, was 
written the single word, Catarina. 
I knew the writing well; I had seen 
it often. The soiled sheet of a 
letter in the same character, folding 
a fragment of yellow hair, dropt out 
from between the pages of the 
Inferno. It was only a short note 
from ‘ Catarina to her ever beloved 
Augustine ;’ but could they have 
been affected by the sense they 
carried, the faded characters would 
have stood out in letters of fire. 
They were burning with tenderness, 
alive with passion. 

At length I knew that it was 
Agostino. The letters clasped the 
chain which I could not connect 
before. The dead soldier was my 


The Death of Agostino. 


ancient friend, the monk of Lido,— 
the priest who had been an actor in 
that tragedy in Venice of old. 

And what had been his life during 
the long remorseless years that had 
passed since we met, and which 
were now at length closed? Had 
he consumed his heart on those 
bitter pages of the Inferno? or had 
Beatrice looked upon him from the 
bosom of the Unspeakable Love? 
Was the fair child’s smile ever be- 
fore his eyes, or between his heart 
and the phantom face had a grim 
spectre risen up, and endowed it 
for ever with a wrathful energy to 
distress and madden? Was there 
Morper between him and the Past? 
I never knew. He died, and gave 
no sign. 

I hurried back to the hospital 
that I might again look upon his 
face, and make sure that my suspi- 
cion was correct. When I arrived 
the bed was vacant. I asked one 
of the medical attendants what had 
been done with the corpse. 

‘It was removed an hour ago,’ he 
answered. ‘Six of our men died 
during the night, and they have put 
them in one grave on the Lido.’ 


XXIV. 


Only a woman's hair. 


And now, preparing to lay aside 
my pen, my eye falls on the torn 
letter, the lock of yellow hair, and 
the thumbed copy of the Commedia 
that lie on the table where I write. 
There are dark blotches, you see, 
on many pages of the book—the 
heart-blood of onewho died in battle. 
The golden hair is still bright and 
sunny as when you pressed it back, 
Lettice, from the white blue-veined 
brow. 

‘Divinely sad are the guests of 
Hades old:’ so is each shattered 
memorial of them; but unspeakably 
sad those soiled rags of a corrupted 
passion, and a love that is with the 
worms. 

But why moralize on such trifles ? 
The Dean of St. Patrick was wiser 
in his generation. ‘ Only a woman’s 
hair.’ 

And yet (for we would fain part 
in charity with all men) has not the 
Dean been somewhat hardly dealt 
with? In moments of extreme de- 
pression we sometimes question even 


Mr. Thackeray’s omniscience: and 
has he thoroughly explained, does 
he thoroughly understand the Dean? 
He may be quite in the right, but I 
am not convinced. ‘Only a woman's 
hair.’ Was it simply a scientific 
label, such as any physiologist would 
attach to a stuffed bird or fish in his 
museum? It might be, no doubt; 
but I think even the Dean could 
barely have done it. Is it not 
rather a testimony to us that there 
were, far down in that rough-hewn 
Irish heart, stormy deeps of pathos 
and tenderness—deeps that hefeared 
even a passing word or gesture 
might upheave, and loose in a flood 
of agony on his soulP No. He 
dare not touch the sore. It would 
kill him or drive him mad. So he 

resses the pain sternly into his 
iat and writes with a hard smile 
and a passionate hand, that would 
fain convinee itself and others that 
it is cool, and steady, and scornful, 
andcontemptuous—‘ Only awoman’s 
hair.’ I dare say the hand did not 
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tremble much, if at all; the palsy doubt, but somewhat bitterly, when 


of mortal weakness was on the heart, 
not on the hand ; grim martyrs like 
the Dean do not wince outwardly, 
even in the fire. Dante smiled, no 


he wrote down his flaming poem a 
Commedia. Calantha, though ‘ only’ 
a woman, laughed on, too, till the 
heart-strings cracked. 


O, my lords, 
I but deceived your eyes with antic gesture, 
When one news straight came huddling on another, 
Of death, and death, and death, still I danced forward. 
But it struck here, and here, and in an instant. 


I fancy Hamlet felt somehow the 
same choking sensation about the 
throat when in his feigned levity, 
though he knew that two hearts 
were breaking, he said to poor 
wistful Opheha, ‘I did love you 
once.’ 

Please, Mr. Thackeray, will you 
admit that you have judged the 


Dean a little hardly, and that as 
he was not, literally, at least, one of 
the beasts that perish, your expla- 
nation of his character is barely 
natural? If on second thoughts, 
however, you continue implacable, 
then we give in, for we cannot risk 
our allegiance. We are stanch as 
the Six Hundred to their chief. 


XXV,. 
Yet do I sometimes feel a languishment 


For skies Italian, and an inward groan 
To sit upon an Alp as on a throne. 


The roving heart can never be 
quite mastered. No  pleasanter 
icture might I ever hope to 
ook upon than Lettice, with her 
ehildren at her knee, — bunches 


of rosy grapes hung round a white- 
veiled statue of Latona; yet, year 
after year, I was driven from 
Ithaca by a hunger that would not 


be appeased. 


Come, my friends, 
’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order, smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail below the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew. 


And thus it happened that each 
successive summer some of those 
who still rejoiced in the sunshine of 
Apollo, not having been made ‘to 
undergo the earth,’ met in strange 
nooks and bye-ways of European 
and Asiatic lands. We were a 
numerous company at first; but 
years thinned our ranks rapidly, 
and at length only a few, not very 
aged men, remained, ‘ the gleanings 
of hostile spears.’ But still as the 
circle narrowed, the old fellowship 
grew warmer and closer; and 
wherever we might meet,— 

Sive per Syrtes iter estuosas, 

Sive facturus per inhospitalem 
Caucasum, vel que loca fabulosus 
Lambit Hydaspes,— 
the bronzed hands clasped each 
other tightly, and we sat down and 
shared our withered figs and dates 


in the wilderness like born brothers, 
sons of the same father and mother. 
Who of them now remain? I 
noticed in the county newspaper last 
autumn the death of Sedley, who 
was about the last of them; and the 
one survivor has given up his wander- 
ings, and though night by night he 
watches from his fintel (for they 
bring back to him vividly the old 
times, when he slept beneath the 
uncovered heaven, with no mortal 
canopy between them), 

The Pleiads, and the Hyads, and the 
might 
Of huge 
morn, 


he waits not unpeacefully for the day 
when he likewise shall begin his 
longest journey,—‘ to Hades, and 
the ie of his fathers, and the 
dire dominion of Pluto.’ 


Orion, hungry for the 
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CHALK-STREAM STUDIES, 


By a Mryvre Partosorner. 


ISHING is generally associated 

_ in men’s minds with wild moun- 
tain scenery; if not with the 
alps and cataracts of Norway, still 
with the moors and lochs of Scot- 
land, or at least with the rocky 
rivers, the wooded crags, the 
crumbling abbeys of Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, Hereford, or the Low- 
lands. And it cannot be denied 
that much of the charm which 
angling exercises over cultivated 
minds, is due to the beauty and 
novelty of the landscapes which 
surround him; to the sense of 
freedom, the exhilarating upland air. 
Who would prefer the certainty of 
taking trout out of some sluggish 
preserve, to the chance of a Ges 
out of Eduo or Llyn Dulyn? The 
come lies not in the prize itself, 
but in the pains which it. has cost ; 
in the upward climbs through the 
dark plantations, beside the rock- 
walled stream: the tramp over the 
upland pastures, one gay flower-bed 
of blue and purple butter-wort : the 


steady breathless climb of the crags, 
which looked but one mile from you 
when you started, so clear against 
the sky stood out every knoll and 
crag; the first stars of the white 


saxifrage, golden-eyed, blood-be- 
dropt, as if a fairy had pricked her 
finger in the cup, which shine upon 
some green cushion of wet moss, in 
a dripping crack of the cliff; the 
first grey tufts of the Alpine club- 
moss, the first shrub of crow-berry, 
or sea-green rose-root, with its 
strange fleshy stems and leaves, 
which mark the two-thousand-feet- 
line, and the beginning of the Alpine 
world; the seramble over the arid 
waves of the porphyry sea aloft, as 
you beat round and round like a 
weary pointer dog in search of the 
hidden lake; the last despairing 
crawl to the summit of the Syenite 
ees on Moel Meirch; the 

asty gaze around far away into the 
green vale of Festiniog, and over 
wooded flats, and long silver river- 
reaches, and yellow sands, and blue 
sea flecked with flying clouds, and 
isles and capes, and wildernesses of 
mountain peaks, east, west, south, 
and north ; one glance at the purple 


gulf out of which Snowdon rises, 
thence only seen in full majesty 
from base to peak; and then the 
— run, springing over bank and 

ulder, to the fathomless tarn be- 
neath your feet: the pull at the 
whisky-flask, as you toss yourself, 
bathed in perspiration, on the turf; 
the almost awed pause, as you rea- 
lize to yourself that you are alone on 
the mountain-tops, by the side of 
the desolate volcano crater, out of 
all hope of speech or help of man ; 
and, if you break your leg among 
those rocks, may lie there till the 
ravens pick your bones; the anxious 
glance round the Jake to see if the 
fish are moving; the still more 
anxious glance through your book 
to guess what they will choose to 
take ; what extravagant bundle of 
red, blue, and yellow feathers, like 
no insect save perhaps some jewelled 
monster from Amboyna or New 
Guinea—may tempt those sulkiest 
and most capricious of trout to 
cease for once their life-long busi- 
ness of picking leeches from among 
those Syenite cubes which will 
twist your ankles and break your 
shins for the next three hours. 
What matter (to a minute philo- 
sopher, at least) if, after two hours 
of such enjoyment as that, he goes 
down again into the world of man 
with empty creel, or with a dozen 
pounders and two pounders, shorter, 
gamer, and redder-fleshed than ever 
came out of Thames or Kennet ? 
What matter? Ifhe has not caught 
them, he might have caught them ; 
he has been catching them in ima- 
gination all the way up; and if he be 
a minute philosopher he holds that 
there is no falser proverb than that 
devil’s beatitude,—‘ Blessed is he 
who expecteth nothing, for he shall 
not be disappointed.’ 

Say, rather, Blessed is he who 
expecteth everything, for he enjoys 
everything once at least; and if it 
falls out true, twice also. 

Yes. Pleasant enough is moun- 
tain fishing. But there is one ob- 
jection against it, that it is hard 
work to get to it; and that the 
angler, often enough half-tired be- 
fore he arrives at his stream or lake, 
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has left for his day’s work only 
the lees of his nervous energy. 

Another objection, more impor- 
tant perhaps to a minute philo- 
sopher than to the multitude, is, 
that there is in mountain-fishing an 
element of excitement—an element 
which is wholesome enough at times 
for every one; most wholesome at 
all times for the man pent up in 
London air and London work; 
but which takes away from the 
angler’s most delicate enjoyment, 
that dreamy, contemplative repose, 
broken by just enough amusement 
to keep his body active, while his 
mind is quietly taking in every 
sight and sound of nature. Let the 
Londoner have his six weeks every 
year among crag and heather, and 
return with lungs expanded and 
muscles braced to his nine months’ 
prison. The countryman, who 
needs no such change of air and 
scene, will prefer more homelike, 
though more homely pleasures. 
Dearer to him than wild cataracts 
or Alpine glens, are the still, hidden 
streams which Bewick has immor- 
talized in his vignettes, and Cres- 
wick in his pictures ; the long glassy 
shallow, paved with yellow gravel, 
where he wades up between low 
walls of fern-fringed rock, beneath 
nut, and oak, and alder, to the low 
bar over which the stream comes 
swirling and dimpling, as the water- 
ouzel flits piping before him, and 
the murmur of the ringdove comes 
soft and sleepy through the wood. 
There, as he wades, he sees a hun- 
dred sights and hears a hundred 
tones, which are hidden from the 
traveller on the dusty highway 
above. The traveller fancies that 
he has seen the count So he has; 
the outside of it, at least: but the 
angler only sees the inside. The 
angler only is brought close face to 
face with the flower, and bird, and 
insect-life of the rich river banks, 
the only part of the landseape where 
the hand of man has never inter- 
fered, and the only part in general 
which never feels the drought of 
summer, ‘the trees planted by the 
water-side, whose leaf shall not 
wither.’ 

Pleasant are those hidden water- 
ways; but yet are they the more 

leasant because the hand of man 

not interfered with them ? 
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It is a question, and one which 
the older one grows the less one is 
inclined to answer in the affirmative. 
The older one grows, the more there 
grows on one the sense of waste and 
incompleteness in all scenery where 
man has not fulfilled the commission 
of Eden, ‘ to dress it and to keep it ;’ 
and with that, a sense of loneliness 
which makes one long for home, and 
cultivation, and the speech of fellow 
men. 

Surely the influence of mountain 
scenery is exaggerated now-a-days. 
In spite of the reverend name of 
Wordsworth (whose poetry, be it 
remembered, wants exactly that 
element of hardihood and manliness 
which is supposed to be the birth- 
right of mountaineers), one cannot 
help, as a lowlander, hoping that 
there is a little truth in the thre- 
nodes of a certain peevish friend 
who literally hates a mountain, and 
justifies his hatred in this fashion :— 

‘I do hate mountains. I would 
not live among them for ten 
thousand a year. If they look like 
paradise for three months in the 
summer, they are a veritable infer- 
no for the other nine; and I should 
like to condemn my mountain-wor- 
shipping friends to pass a whole 
year under the shadow of Snowdon, 
with that great black head of his 
shutting out the sunlight, staring 
down in their garden, overlooking 
all they do in the most impertinent 
way, sneezing and spitting at them 
with rain, hail, snow, and bitter 
freezing blasts, even in the hottest 
sunshine. A mountain? He isa 
great stupid giant, with a perpetual 
cold in his head, whose highest am- 
bition is to give you one also. As 
for his beauty, no natural object 
has so little of its own; he owes it 
to the earthquakes that reared him 
up, to the rains and storms which 
have furrowed him, to every gleam 
and cloud which passes over him. 
In himself he is a mere helpless 
stone-heap. Our old Scandinavian 
forefathers were right when they 
held the mountain Yotuns to be 
helpless pudding-headed giants, the 
sport of gods and men, and their 
Cambridge descendant, in spite of 

his second-hand sentiment, 
holds the same opinion at his heart ; 
for his first instinct, jolly, honest 
fellow that he is, on seeing a snow 
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alp, is to seramble up it and smoke 
his cigar upon the top. And this 
great stupid braggart, pretending to 
be a personage and an entity, which 
like Pope’s monument on Fish- 
street hill, 

Like a tall bully, lifts the head and lies, 
I am called upon now-a-days to 
worship, as my better, my teacher. 
Shall 1, the son of Odin and Thor, 
worship Hrymir the frost giant, and 
his cows the waterfalls? Shall I bow 
down to the stock of astone? My 
better? I have done an honest 
thing or two in my life, but I never 
saw a mountain do one yet. As for 
his superiority to me, what does it 
consist in? His strength? If he 
be stronger than I, let him cut stones 
out of my ribs, as I can out of his. 
His size? Am I to respect a 
mountain the more for being 10,000 
feet high? As well ask me to 
respect Daniel Lambert for weigh- 
ing five-and-twenty stone. His 
cunning construction? There is 


not a child which plays at his foot, 
not an insect which basks on his 
crags, which is not more fearfully 
and wonderfully made ; while as for 
his grandeur of form, any college 
~~ who scrambles up him, peel 


im out of his shooting jacket and 
trousers, is a hundred times more 
beautiful, and more grand too, by 
all laws of art. But so it is. In 
our ee prudery, we have got 
to despise the human, therefore 
the truly divine element in art, 
and look for inspiration, not to 
living men and women, but to 
leaves and straws, stocks and 
stones. It is an idolatry baser than 
that of the old Canaanites, for they 
had the courage to go up to the 
mountain tops, and thence worship 
the host of heaven ; but we are to 
stay at the bottom, and worship 
the mountains themselves. Byron 
began the folly with his misanthro- 
pie Childe Harold, and Mr. Ruskin 
18 perfecting it with his Stones of 
Venice. Sermons in stones? I don't 
believe in them. I've seen a better 
sermon in an old peasant woman’s 
face than in all the Alps and Apen- 
mnes of Europe. Did you ever see 
any one who was the better for 
mountains? Have the Alps made 
* * * * 9 whit honester, or * * * * 
awhit more good-natured, or Lady 
** * *a whit cleverer? Do they 
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alter one hair’s breadth for the 
better the characters of the ten 
thousand male and female noodles 
who travel forth to stare at them 
every year? Do mountains make 
them Lar aiinded and generous+ 
hearted? No. Calum, non animum 
mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
Don’t talk to me of the moral and 
physical superiority of mountain 
races, for I tell you it is a dream. 
Civilization, art, poetry, belong to 
the lowlands. Are the English 
mountaineers, pray, or the French, 
or the Germans? Were the Egyp- 
tians mountaineers, or the Romans, 
or the Assyrians, as soon as they 
became a people? The Greeks lived 
among mountains, but they took 
eare to inhabit the plains; and it 
was the sea and not the hills which 
made them the people which they 
are. Does Scotland owe her life to 
the highlander, or to the lowlander? 
you want an experimentum 
eruets, here is one. As for poetry, 
will you mention to me one moun- 
tain race which has written great 
poetry? You will quote the He- 
brews. I answer that the life of 
Palestine always kept to the com- 
aratively low lands to the west of 
ordan, while the barbarous moun- 
taineers of the eastern range never 
did anything,—had but one Elijah 
to show among them. Shakspeare 
never saw a hill higher than Mal- 
vern beacon; and yet I suppose 
you will call hima poet? As for 
mountain morality —look at the 
Swiss. If you wish to know the 
morals of the men, ask any English 
traveller who has just paid his bill ; 
if those of the women, ask any Ger- 
man student returned from his 
vacation ramble. Mountaineers look 
well enough at a distance; seen close 
at hand you find their chief distinc- 
tions to C starvation and ignorance, 
fleas and goitre, with an utter un- 
consciousness—unless travellers put 
it into their heads—of the “ soul- 
elevating glories” by which they 
have been surrounded all their lives.’ 

He was gently reminded of the 
existence of the ‘Tyrolese. 

‘You may just as wisely remind 
me of the Circassians. What can 
prove my theory more completely 
than the fact that in them you have 
the two finest races of the world, 
utterly unable to do anything for 
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humanity, utterly unable to develop 
themselves, because, to their eternal 
misfortune, they have got caged 
among those abominable stone- 
heaps, and have not yet been able 
to escape P’ 

It was suggested that if moun- 
tain races were generally inferior 
ones, it was because they were 
the remnants of conquered tribes 
driven up into the highlands by 
invaders. 

‘And what does that prove but 
that the stronger and cunninger 
races instinctively seize the low- 
lands, because they half know (and 
Providence knows altogether) that 
there alone they can become nations, 
and fulfil the primeval mission—to 
replenish the earth and subdue it? 
No, no, my good fellow. Mountains 
are very well when they are doing 
their only duty—that of making 
rain and soil for the lowlands; but 
as for this new-fangled admiration 
of them, it is a proof that our senses 
are dulled by luxury and books, and 
that we require to excite our palled 
organ of marvellousness by signs 
and wonders, wsthetic brandy and 
cayenne. No. I have remarked 
often that the most imaginative 
people, who can see no beauty in a 
cultivated English field or in the 
features of a new-born babe, are 
the loudest ravers about glorious 
sunsets and Alpine panoramas; just 
as the man with no music in his 
soul, to whom a fugue of Sebastian 
Bach, or one of Mendelssohn’s 
Songs without Words,meannothing, 
and is nothing, thinks a monster 
concert of drums and trumpets un- 
commonly fine.’ 

This is certainly a sufficiently one- 
sided diatribe. Still it is one-sided ; 
and we have heard so much of the 
other side of late, that it may be 
worth while to give this one also a 
fair and patient hearing. 

At least he who writes wishes that 
it may have afair hearing. He has 
a sort of sympathy with Lord Ma- 
eaulay’s traveller of a hundred and 
fifty years since, who amid the ‘hor- 
rible desolation’ of the Scotch high- 
lands, sighs for ‘the true mountain 
scenery of Richmond-hill.’ The 
most beautiful landscape he has ever 
seen, or cares to see, is tne vale of 
Thames from Taplow or from Clief- 
den, looking down towards Windsor, 
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and up toward Reading; to him 
Besmohill, looking out far and wide 
over the rich lowland from its eyrie 
of dark pines, or Littlecote nestling 
between deer-spotted upland and 
rich water-meadow, is a finer sight 
than any robber castle of the 
Rhine. He would not complain, of 
course, were either of the views 
backed, like those glorious ones of 
Turin or Venice, by the white 
saw-edge of the distant Alps, but 
chiefly because the perpetual sight 
of that Alp-wall would increase the 
sense of home, of guarded security, 
which not the mountain but the sea, 
or the very thought of the sea, gives 
to all true Englishmen. 

Let others therefore (to come back 
to our angling) tell of moor and 
loch. But let it be always remem- 
bered that the men who have told 
of them best have not been moun- 
taineers, but lowlanders who carried 
up to the mountain the taste and 
knowledge which they had gained 
below. Let them remember that 
the great Sutherlandshire sports- 
man and sporting writer, the late 
Mr. St. John, was once a fine gen- 
tleman about town; that Christo- 

her North was an Edinburgh 
rofessor, a man of city learning 
and city cultivation; and, as one 
more plea for our cockney chalk 
streams of the south, that Mr. 
Scrope, (who passed many pleasant 
ears respected and beloved by 
fennet side, with Purdy at his 
heels,) enjoyed, they say, the killing 
of a Littlecote trout as heartily as 
he did that of a Tweed salmon. 

Come, then, you who want plea- 
sant fishing days without the waste 
of time and trouble and expense 
involved in two hundred miles of 
railway journey, and perhaps fifty 
more of highland road, and try what 
you can see and do among the fish 
not fifty miles from town, Come 
to pleasant country inns, where you 
can always get a good dinner; or, 
better still, to pleasant country 
houses, where you can always get 
good society; to rivers which will 
always fish, brimfull in the longest 
droughts of summer, instead of 
being, as those mountain ones 
are, very like a_ turnpike-road 
for three weeks, and then like 
bottled porter for three days; to 
streams on which you have strong 
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south-west breezes for a week 
together on a clear fishing water, 
instead of having, as on those moun- 
tain ones, foul rain ‘ spate’ as long as 
the wind is south-west, and clearing 
water when the wind chops up to 
the north, and the chill blast of 
‘Clarus Aquilo’ sends all the fish 
shivering to the bottom; streams, 
in a word, where you may kill 
fish (and large ones) four days 
out of five from April to Oetober, 
instead of having, as you will most 
probably in the mountain,’ just one 
day’s sport in the whole of your 
month's holiday. Deluded friend, 
who suffered in Scotland last year 
amonth of Tantalus his torments, 
furnished by art and nature with 
rods, flies, whisky, scenery, keepers, 
salmon innumerable, and all that 
man can want, except water to fishin; 
and who returned, having hooked 
accidentally by the tail one salmon 
—which broke all and went to sea— 
why did you not stay at home and 
take your two-pounders and three- 

ounders out of the quiet chalk 

rook which: never sank an inch 
through all that drought, so deep in 
the caverns of the hills are hidden 
its mysterious wells? Truly, wise 
men bide at home, with George 
Riddler, while ‘a fool’s eyes are in 
the ends of the earth.’ 

Repent, then ; and come with me, 
at least in fancy, at six o'clock upon 
some breezy morning in the end of 
June, not by roaring railway nor by 
smoking steamer, but in the cosy 
four-wheel, along brown heather 
moors, down into green clay wood- 
lands, over white chalk downs, past 
Roman camps aud scattered blocks 
of Sarsden stone, till we descend 
into the long green vale where, 
among groves of poplar and abele, 
winds silver Whit. Come and 
breakfast at the neat white inn, of 
yore a posting-house of fame. The 
stables are now turned into cot- 
tages; and instead of adozen spruce 
ostlers and helpers, the last of the 
postboys totters sadly about the 
yard and looks up eagerly at the 
rare sight of a horse to feed. But 
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the house keeps up enough of its 
ancient virtue to give us a break- 
fast worthy of Pantayruel’s self; 
and after it, while we are look- 
ing out our flies, you can go 
and chat with the old post-boy, 
and hear his tales, told with a sort 
of chivalrous pride, of the noble 
lords and fair ladies before whom 
he has ridden in the good old times 
gone by—even, so he darkly 
hints, before ‘His Royal Highness 
the Prince’ himself. Poor old fel- 
low, he recollects not, and he need 
not recollect, that these great post- 
ing houses were centres of corrup- 
tion, from whence the newest vices 
of the metropolis were poured into 
the too-willing ears of village lads 
and lasses, and that not even the 
New Poor-Law itself has done more 
for the morality of the South of 
England than the substitution of 
the rail for coaches.* 

Now we will walk down through 
the meadows some half mile, 
While all the land in flowery squares, 
Beneath a broad and equal-blowing 

wind 
Smells of the coming summer, 


to a scene which, as we may 
find its antitype anywhere for miles 
round, we may boldly invent for 
ourselves. 

A red brick mill (not new red 
brick, of course) shall hum for ever 
below giant poplar-spires, which 
bend and shiver in the steady 
breeze. On its lawn laburnums 
shall feather down like ‘dropping 
wells of fire,’ and from under them 
the stream shall hurry leapin 
and laughing into the light, an 
spread at our feet into a broad 
bright shallow, in which the kine 
are standing knee-deep already, a 
hint, alas! that the day means heat. 
And there, to the initiated eye, is 
another and a darker hint of glaring 
skies, perspiring limbs, and empty 
creels, Small fish are dimpling in 
the central eddies; but here, in six 
inches of water, on the very edge 
of the ford road, great tails and 
back-fins are showing above the 
surface,and swirling suddenly among 


* The police inspector at Doncaster informed me the other day, that since 
Doncaster had ceased to be a posting town, and the plant of the Great Northern 
Rail (bringing five thousand people with it) had been moved thither, his work had 
become almost nothing, in spite of the racing week. So much for the expected ill 
effects of railways ! 
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the tufts of grass, sure sign that the 
large fish are picking up a minnow- 
breakfast at the same time that 
they warm their backs, and do not 
mean to look at a fly for many an 
hour to come. 

Yet courage; for on the rail of 
yonder wooden bridge sits, chatting 
with a sun-browned nymph, her 
bonnet pushed over her face, her 
hayrake in her hand, a river-god in 
coat of velveteen, elbow on knee 
and pipe in mouth, and rising when 
he sees us, lifts his wideawake, and 
holloas back a roar of comfort to 
our mystic one 

‘Keeper! Is the fly up?’ 

*Mortial strong last night, gen- 
tlemen.’ 

Wherewith he shall lounge up to 
us, landing-net in hand, and we will 
wander up-stream and away. 

We will wander—for though the 
sun be bright, here are good fish 
to be picked out of sharps and stop- 
holes—into the water tables, ridged 
up centuries since into furrows forty 
feet broad and five feet high, over 
which the crystal water sparkles 
among theroots of the rich grass, and 
hurries down innumerable drains to 
find its parent stream between tufts 
of great blue geranium, and spires 
of purple loosestrife, and the deli- 
cate white and pink comfrey-bells, 
and the avens—fairest and most 
modest of all the water-side nymphs, 
who hangs her head all day long in 
pretty shame, with a soft blush 
upon her tawny cheek. But at the 
mouth of each of those drains, if 
we can get our flies in, and keep 
ourselves unseen, we will have one 
cast at Jeast. For at each of them, 
on some sharp-rippling spot, lies a 
great trout or two, waiting for 
beetle, caterpillar, and whatsoever 
else may be washed from among the 
long grass above. There, and from 
brimming feeders, which slip along, 
weed-choked, under white haw- 
thorn hedges, and beneath the 
great roots of oak and elm, shall we 

ick out full many a goodly trout. 

here, in yon stop-hole underneath 
that tree, not ten feet broad or 
twenty long, where just enough 
water trickles through the hatches 
to make aripple, are a brace of noble 
fish, no doubt ; and one of them you 


may be sure of, if you will go the pro- 
per way towork,and fish scientifically 
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with the brace of flies which I have 
put on for you—a governor and 
a black alder. In the first place, 
you must throw up into the little 
pool, not down. If you throw down, 
they will see you in an instant, and 
besides, you will never get your fly 
close under the shade of the brick- 
work, where alone you have achance. 
What use throwmg into the still 
shallow tail, shining like oil in the 
full glare of the sun P 

‘But I cannot get below the pool 
without——’ 

Without crawling through that 
stiff shrubbed hedge, well set with 
trees, and leaping that ten-foot 
feeder afterwards. Very well. It 
is this sort of thing which makes 
the stay-at-home cultivated chalk- 
fishing as much harder work than 
mountain angling, as a gallop over 
a stiffly-enclosed country is handler 
than one over an open moor. You 
can do it or not, as you like; but 
if you wish to catch large trout on a 
bright day, I should advise you to 
employ the only method yet dis- 
covered. 

There, you are through; and the 
keeper shall hand you your rod. 
You have torn your trousers, and 
got a couple of thorns in your shins. 
The one can be mended, the other 

ulled out. Now, jump the feeder. 

here is no run to it, so—you 
have jumped in. Nevermind: but 
keep the point of your rod up. 
You are at least saved the lingering 
torture of getting wet inch by inch ; 
and as for cold water hurting any 
one—Credat Judaus. 

Now make a circuit through the 
meadow twenty yards away. Stoop 
down when you are on the ridge of 
each table. A trout may be basking 
at the lower end of the pool, who 
will see you, rush up and tell all 
his neighbours. Now, kneel down; 
take off that absurd black chimney- 
pot, which you are wearing, I sup- 
pose, for the same reason as 

omer’s heroes wore their koru- 
thous and phalerous, to make your- 
self look taller and more terrible to 
your foes. 

Shorten your line all you can— 
ou cannot fish with too short a 
ine up-stream ; and throw, not into 

the oil-basin near you, but right 
up into the darkest corner. Make 
your fly strike the brickwork and 
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drop in.—So? Norise? Then, dont 
work or draw it, or your deceit is 
discovered instantly. Lift it out, 
and repeat the throw. 

What? You have hooked your 
fly in the hatches? Very good. 
Pall at it till the casting-line breaks, 
put on a fresh one, and to work 
again. There! you have him. 
Don’t rise! fight him kneeling ; hold 
him hard, and give him no line, but 
shorten up anyhow. Tear and haul 
him down to you before he can 
make to his home, while the keeper 
runs round with thenet. . . . There, 
he is on shore. Two pounds, good 
weight. Creep back more cautiously 
than ever, and try again. . . . 
There. A second fish, over a pound 
weight. Now we will go and re- 
cover the flies off the hatches; and 
you will agree that there is more 
cunning, more science, and there- 
fore more pleasant excitement, in 
‘foxing’ a great fish out of a stop- 
hole, than in whipping far and wide 
over an open stream, where a half- 
pounder is a wonder and a triumph. 
And as for physical exertion, you 
will be able to compute for yourself 
how much your back, and knees, 


and fore-arm will ache by nine 

o'clock to-night, after some ten 

hours of this scrambling, splashing, 

leaping. and kneeling upon a hot 
a 


June day. This item in the day’s 
work will of course be put to the 
side of loss or of gain, according 
to your temperament; but it will 
cure you of an inclination to laugh 
at us Wessex chalk-fishers as 
cockneys. 

So we will wander up the streams, 
taking a fish here and a fish there, 
till——Really it is very hot. We 
have the whole day betore us; and 
the fly will not be up till five o’clock 
at least ; and then the real fishing 
will begin. Why tire ourselves 
beforehand? The squire will send 
us luncheon in the afternoon, and 
after that expect us to fish as long 
as we can see, and come up to the 
hall to sleep, regardless of the cere- 
mony of dressing. For is not the 
green drake on? And while he 
reigns, all hours, meals, decencies, 
and respectabilities must yield to 
his caprice. See, here he sits, or 
rather tens of thousands of him, 
one on each stalk of grass. Green 
drake, yellow drake, brown drake, 
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white drake, each with his gauzy 
wings folded over his back, waiting 
for some unknown change of tem- 
perature, or something else, in the 
afternoon,to wake himfromhissleep, 
and send him fluttering over the 
stream; while overhead the black 
drake, who has changed his skin and 
reproduced his species, dances in 
the sunshine, empty, hard, and 
happy, like Festus Bailey's Great 
Black Crow (the only humorous 
thing he ever wrote), who all his 
life sings ‘ Ho, ho, ho,’ 


For no one will eat him, he well doth 
know. 


However, as we have insides, and 
he has actually none, and what is 
more strange, not even a mouth 
wherewith to fill the said insides, 
we had better copy his brothers and 
sisters below whose insides are still 
left, and settle with them upon the 
~~ awhile beneath yon goodly 
elm. 

Comfort yourself with a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit, and give the 
keeper one, and likewise a cigar. 
He will value it at five times its 
worth, not for the pleasure of it, 
but because it raises him in the 
socialscale. ‘ Any cad,’ so he holds, 
‘smokes pipes ; but a good cigaris the 
note of a gentleman,’ and of them 
who ‘keepcompany with the quality,’ 
askeepersdo. He puts it in his hat- 
crown, to smoke this evening in 
presence of his compeers at the 
public-house, retires modestly ten 
yards, lies down on his back ina 
dryfeeder, under the shade of the 
long grass, and instantly falls fast 
asleep. Poor fellow! he was up all 
last night in the covers, and will be 
again to-night. Let him sleep while 
he may, and we will chat over chalk- 
fishing. 

The first thing, probably,on which 
you will be inclined to ask ques- 
tions, is the size of the fish in these 
streams. We have killed this morn- 
ing four fish averaging a pound 
weight each. All below that weight 
we throw in, as is our rule here; 
but you may have remarked that 
none of them exceeded half a pound ; 
that they were almost all about her- 
ring size. The smaller ones I be- 
lieve to be year-old fish, hatched 
last spring twelvemonth ; the pound 
fish, two-year olds. At what rate 
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these last would have increased de- 
pends very much, I suspect, on their 
chance of food. The limit of life 
and growth in cold-blooded animals 
seems to depend very much on their 
amount of food. The boa, alligator, 
shark, pike, and I suppose the 
trout also, will live to a great age, 
and attain an enormous size, give 
them but range enough; and the 
only cause why there are trout of 
ten pounds and more inthe Thames 
lashers, while one of four pounds is 
rare here, is simply that the Thames 

h has more to eat. Here, were 
the fish not sufficiently thinned out 
every year by anglers, they would 
soon become large-headed, brown, 
and flabby, and cease to grow. 
Many a good stream has been spoilt 
in this way, when a squire has un- 
wisely preferred quantity to quality 
of fish. 

And if it be not the quantity of 
feed, I know no clear reason why 
chalk and limestone trout should be 
so much larger and beiter flavoured 
than any others. The cause is not 
the greater swiftness of the streams ; 
for (paradoxical as it may seem to 
many), a trout likes swift water no 
more than a pike does, except when 
spawning or cleaning afterwards. 
At those times his blood seems to 
ae a very rapid oxygenation, 
and he goes to the ‘ sharps’ to obtain 
it: but when he is feeding and fat- 
tening, the water cannot be too still 
for him. Streams which are rapid 
throughout never produce large 
fish; and a hand-long trout, trans- 
ferred from his native torrent to a 
still pond, will increase in size ata 
ten times faster rate. In chalk 
streams the largest fish are found 
oftener in the mill-heads than in the 
mill-tails. It is a mistake, though 
a common one, to fancy that the 

iant trout of the Thames lashers 
fre in swift water. On the contrary, 


they lie in the very stillest spot of 
the whole pool, which is just under 


the hatches. There the rush of 


the water shoots over their heads, 
and they look up through it for 
every eatable which may be swept 
down. At night they run down to 
the fan of the pool, to hunt minnow 
round the shallows; but their home 
by day is the still deep; and their 
preference of the lasher pool to the 
uiet water above is due merely to 
the greater aburdance of food. 
Chalk trout, then, are large not 
merely because the water is swift. 

Whether trout have not a specific 
fondness for lime; whether water 
of some dozen degrees of hardness 
is not necessary for their develop- 
ment? are questions which may 
fairly asked. Yet is not the true 
reason this—that the soil on the 
banks of a chalk or limestone stream 
is almost always rich—red loam, 
carrying an abundant vegetation, 
and therefore an abundant crop of 
animal life, both in and out of the 
water? The countless insects which 
haunt a rich hay meadow, all know 
who have eyes to see; and if the 
will look into the stream they will 
find that the water-world is even 
richer than the air-world. 

Every still spot in a chalk stream 
becomes so choked with weed as to 
require mowing at least thrice a 
year, to supply the mills with water. 
Grass, milfoil, water crowfoot, horn- 
wort, starwort, horsetail, and a 
dozen other delicate plants, form 
one tangled forest, denser than those 
of the Amazon, and more densely 
peopled likewise.* 

Do you doubt it? Then come, 
for the sun burns bright, and fishing 
is impossible. Lie down upon the 
bank above this stop. There is a 
campshutting (a boarding in Eng- 
lish) on which you can put your 
elbows. Lie down on your face, 
and look down through two or three 
feet of water clear as air, into the 
water forest where the great trout 
feed. 

Here; look into this opening in 
the milfoil and crowfoot bed. Do 





* To this list will soon be added our Transatlantic curse, Babingtonia diabolica, 
alias Anacharis alsinastrum. It has already ascended the Thames as high as 
Reading; and a few years more, owing to the present aqua-vivarium mania, will 
see it filling every mill-head in England, to the torment of all millers. Young 
ladies are assured that the only plant for their vivariums is a sprig of anacharis, 
for which they pay sixpence—the market value being that of a wasp, flea, or other 
scourge of the human race; and when the vivarium fails, its contents, anacharis 
and all, are tost into the nearest ditch ; for which the said young lady ought to 
be fined five pounds; and would be, if Governments governed, What an ‘if’! 
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you see a grey film around that 
sprig? Look at it through the 
ket lens. It is a forest of glass 
ells, on branching stalks. They 
are Vorticelle; and every one of 
those bells, by the ciliary current on 
its rim, is scavenging the water—till 
a tadpole comes by and scavenges it. 
How many millions of living crea- 
tures are there on that one sprig? 
Look here!—a brown polype, with 
long waving arms—a gigantic mon- 
ster, actually a full half-inch long. 
He is Hydra fusca, most famous, 
and earliest described (I think = 
Trembley). Ere we go home, 
may show you perhaps Hydra 
viridis, with long pea-green arms, 
and Rosea, most beautiful in form 
and colour of all the strange 
family. You see that lump, just 
where his stalk joins his bell-head ? 
That is a budding baby. Ignorant 
of the joys and cares of wedlock, 
he increases by gemmation. See! 
here is another, with a full-sized 
oung one growing on his back. 
ou may tear it off, if you will—he 
eares not. You may cut him into a 
dozen pieces, they say, and each one 
will grow, as a potato does. I 
suppose, however, that he also sends 
out of his mouth little free ova— 
medusoids—call them what you will, 
swimming by cilie,whichafterwards, 
unless the water beetles stop them 
on the way, will settle down ‘as 
stalked polypes, and in their turn 
practise some mystery of Owenian 
parthenogenesis, or Steenstruppian 
alternation of generations, in which 
all traditional distinctions of plant 
and animal, male and female, are 
laughed to scorn by the magnificent 
fecundity of the Divine imagina- 
tions. ° 
That dusty cloud which shakes 
off in the water as you move the 
weed, under the microscope would 
be one mass of exquisite forms: 
Desmidie and Diatomacee—and 
what not? Instead of running over 
long names, take home a little in 
a bottle, put it under your micro- 
scope, and if you think good, verify 
the species from; Hassall, Ehrenberg, 
or other wise book; but without 
doing that, one glance through the 
lens will show you why the chalk 
trout grow fat. 
Do they, then, eat these infusoria ? 
That is not clear. But minnows 
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and small fry eat them by millions ; 
and so do tadpoles, and perhaps 
caddis baits and water crickets. 

What are they? 

Look on the soft muddy bottom. 
You see numberiess bits of stick. 
Watch awhile, and those sticks are 
alive, crawling and tumbling over 
each other. The weed, too, is full . 
of smaller ones. Those live sticks 
are the larva-cases of the Caperers 
— Phryganee,—of which one family 
nearly two hundred species have 
been already found in Great Britain. 
Fish up one, and you find, amid 
sticks and pebbles, a comfortable 
silk case, tenanted by a goodly grub. 
Six legs he has, like all insects, and 
tufts of white horns on each ring of 
his abdomen, which are his gills. A 
goodly pair of jaws he has too, and 
does good service with them : for he 
is the great water scavenger. De- 
caying vegetable matter is his food, 
and with those jaws he will bark a 
dead stick as neatly as you will with 
a penknife. But he does not refuse 
animal matter. A dead brother 
(his, not yours) makes a savoury 
meal for him; and a party of those 
Vorticella would stand a poor 
chance if he came across them. 
You may count these caddis baits 
by hundreds of thousands ; whether 
the trout eat them case and all, is 
a question in these streams. In 
some rivers the trout do so; and 
what is curious, during the spring, 
have a regular. gizzard, a temporary 
thickening of the coats of the 
stomach, to enable them to grind 
the pebbly cases of the caddises. 
See! here is one whose house is 
closed at both ends—‘gril/é,’ as 
Pictet calls it, in his unrivalled 
monograph of the Genevese Phry- 
ganez, on which he spent four years 
of untiring 1. bour. The grub has 
stopped the :nouth of his case by 
an open network of silk, defended 
by small pebbles, through which the 
water may pass freely, while he 
changes into his nymph state. Open 
the case; you find within not a grub, 
but a strange bird-beaked creature, 
with long legs and horns laid flat 
by its sides, and miniature wings on 
its back. Observe that the sides of 
the tail, and one pair of legs, are 
fringed with dark hairs. After a 
fortnight’s rest in this prison, this 
‘nymph’ will gnaw her way out and 
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swim through the water on her back, 
by means of that fringed tail and 
paddles, till she reaches the bank 
and the upper air. There, under 
the genial light of day, her skin will 
burst, and a four-winged fly emerge, 
to buzz over the water as a fawn- 
eoloured Caperer—deadliest of trout 
flies—if she be not snapped up be- 
forehand under water by some 
spotted monarch in search of supper. 

But look again among this 
tangled mass of weed. Here are 
more larve of water-flies. Some 
have the sides fringed with what 
look like paddles, but which are 
gills. Of these one part have 
whisks at the tail, and swim freely. 
They will change into ephemera, 
cock-winged ‘duns,’ with long, 
whisked tails. The larve of the 
famous green drake (Epheniera 
vulgata) are like these, but we 
shall not find them. They are all 
changed by now into the perfect 
fly, and if not, they burrow about 
the banks, and haunt the crayfish- 
holes, and are not easily found. 

Some, again, have the gills on 
their sides larger and broader, and 
no whisks at the tail. These are 
the larve of Sialis, the black alder, 
Lord Stoweli’s fly, shorm fly, hunch- 
back of the Welsh, with which we 
have caught our best fish to-day. 

And here is one of a delicate 
yellow-green, whose tail is fur- 
nished with three broad paddle- 
blades. These, I believe, are gills 
again. The larva, I believe, is that 
of the Yellow Sally—Chrysoperla 
viridis —a famous fly on hot days in 
May and June. Among the gallos 
there, below the fall, we should 
have found, a month since, a similar 
but much larger grub, with two 
paddies at his tail. He is the 
‘creeper’ of the northern streams, 
and changes to the great crawling 
stone fly (May-fiy of Tweed), Perla 
bicaudata, an ugly creature, which 
runs on stones and posts, and kills 
right well on stormy days, when he 
is beaten into the stream. 

There. Now we have the larve 
of the four great trout-fly families, 
Phryganee, Ephemere, Sialide, 
Perlide; so you have no excuse 
for telling—as not only cockneys, 
but really good sportsmen who write 
on fishing, have done—sueh fibs as, 
that the green drake comes out of 
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a eaddis-bait, or give such vague 
generalities as, ‘this fly comes from 
a water-larva.’ 

These are, surely, in their imper- 
fect and perfect states, food enough 
to fatten many a good trout: but they 
are not all. See these transparent 
brown snails, Limnee and Succina, 
climbing about the posts ; and these 
other pretty ones, coil laid within 
coil as flat as a shilling (Planorbis). 
Many a million of these do the 
trout pick off the weed day by day ; 
and no food, not even the leech, 
which swarms here, is more fatten- 
ing. The finest trout of the high 
Snowdon lakes feed almost entirely 
on leech and snail—baits they have 
none—and fatten till they cut as 
red as a salmon. 

Look here too, once more. You see 
a grey moving cloud about that peb- 
ble bed, and underneath that bank. 
It is a countless swarm of ‘sug,’ or 
water-shrimp; a bad food, but de- 
voured greedily by the great trout 
in certain overstocked preserves. 

Add to these plenty of minnow, 
stone-loach, and miller’s thumbs, 
a second course of young crayfish, 
and for one gormandizing week of 
bliss, thousands of the great green- 
drake fly ; and you have food enough 
for a stock of trout which surprise, 
by their size and number, an angler 
fresh from the mountain districts of 
the north and west. To such a 
fisherman the tale of Mr. * * *, of 
Ramsbury, who is said to have killed 
in one -day in his own streams on 
Kennet, seventy-six trout, all above 
a pound, sounds like a traveller’s 
imagination ; yet the fact is, I be- 
lieve, accurately true. 

This, however, is an extraordinary 
case upon an extraordinary stream. 
In general, if a man shall bring 
home (beside small fish) a couple of 
brace of from one to three pounds 
a piece, he may consider himself as 
a happy man, and that the heavens 
have not shone, but frowned, upon 
him very propitiously. 

And now comes another and an 
important question. For which of 
all these dainty eatables, if for any, 
do the trout take our flies? And 
from that arises another. Why are 
the flies with which we have eee 
fishing this morning so large, of the 
size which is usually employed on a 
Scotch lake? You are a North- 
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country fisher, and are wont, upon 
your clear streams, to fish with no- 
thing but the smallest gnats. And 
yet our streams areas clear as yours 
-—what can be clearer ? 

Whether fish really mistake our 
artificial flies for different species of 
natural ones, as Englishmen hold ; 
or merely for something good to 
eat, the colour whereof strikes their 
fancy, as Scotchmen think ; a theory 
which has been stated in detail, and 
with great semblance of truth, in 
Mr. Stewart's admirable Practical 
Angler, is a matter about which 
much good sense has been written on 
both sides. 

Whosoever will, may find the 
great controversy fully discussed in 
the pages of Ephemera. Perhaps 
(as in most cases) the truth lies be- 
tween the two extremes ; atleast, in 
a chalk-stream. 

Ephemera’s list of flies may be 
very excellent, but it is about ten 
times as long as would be required 
for any of our southern streams. 
Six or seven sort of flies ought to 
suffice for any fisherman; if the 
will not kill, the thing which wi 
kill is yet to seek. 

To name them :— 

1. The caperer. 

2. The March-brown. 

3. The governor. 

4. The black alder. 

And two or three large palmers, 
red, grizzled, and coch-a-bonddhu, 
each with a tuft of red floss silk at 
the tail. These are enough to show 
sport from March to October ; and 

so like enough to certain natural 
flies to satisfy the somewhat dull 
memory of a trout. 

But beyond this list there is little 
use in roaming, as far as my experi- 
ence goes. A yellow dun kills some- 
times marvellously onchalk-streams, 
and always upon rocky ones. A 
Turkey-brown ephemera, the wing 
made of the bright brown tail of 
the cock partridge, will, even just 
after the May-fly is off, show good 
sport in the forenoon, when he is 
on the water; and so will in the 
evening the claret spinner, to which 
he turns. Excellent patterns of these 
flies may be found in Ronalds: but 
after all, they are uncertain flies ; 
and, as Harry Verney used to say, 
‘they casualty flies be all havers,’ 
which sentence the reader, if he 
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understands d Wessex, 
doubtless translate for himself. 

And there are evenings on which 
the fish take greedily small trans- 
parent ephemera. But, did you 
ever see big fish rise at these ephe- 
mera? and even if you did, can 
you imitate the natural fly? And 
if you did, would it not be waste of 
time? For the experience of many 
good fishers is, that trout rise at 
these delicate duns, black gnats, and 
other microscopic trash, simply 
Saute de mieux. They are hungry, 
as trout are six days in the week, 
just at sunset. A supper they must 

ave, and they take what comes; 
but if you can give them anything 
better than the minute fairy, com- 
pact of equal parts of glass and 
wind, which naturalists call an 
Ephemera, or Betis, it will be most 
thankfully received, if there be 
ripple enough on the water (which 
there seldom is on a fine evening) 
to hide the line; but even though 
the water be still, take boldly your 
caperer or your white moth (either 
of them ten times as large as what 
the trout are rising at), hurl it boldly 
into a likely place, and let it he 
quiet and sink, not attempting to 
draw or work it; andif you do not 
catch anything by that means, com- 
fort yourself with the thought that 
there are others who can. 

And now to go through our list, 
beginning with— 

1. The caperer. 

This perhaps is the best of all 
flies ; it is certainly the one which 
will kill earliest and latest in the 
year; and though I would hardly 
go as far as a friend of mine, who 
boasts of never fishing with any- 
thing else, I believe it will, from 
March to October, take more trout, 
and possibly more grayling, than 
any otherfly. Its basis is the wood- 
cock wing; red hackle legs, which 
should be long and pale ; and a thin 
mohair body, of different shades of 
red-brown, from a dark claret toa 
pale sandy. It may thus, tied of 
different sizes, do duty for half-a- 
dozen of the commonest flies; for 
the early claret (red-brown of 
Ronalds ; a nemoura, according to 
him), which is the first spring-fly ; 
for the red spinner, or perfect form 
of the march-brown ephemera; 
for the soldier, the — 
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reddish beetle which haunts the 
umbelliferous flowers, and being 
as soft in spirit as in flesh, per- 
petually falls into the water, and 
comes to grief therein; and last but 
not least, for the true caperers, or 
whole tribe of phryganide, of which 
a sketch was given just now. Asa 
copy of them, the body should be 
of a pale red-brown, all but sandy 
(but never snuff-coloured, as shop- 
girls often tie it), and its best hour is 
always the evening. It kills well 
when fish are gorged with their 
morning meal of green drakes; and 
after the green drake is off, it is 
almost the only fly at which large 
trout care to look; a fact not to be 
wondered at when one considers 
that nearly two hundred species of 
English shrviesides have been al- 
ready described, and that at least 
half of them are of the fawn-tint 
of the caperer. Under the title of 
flame-brown, cinnamon, or red- 
hackle and rail’s wing, a similar fly 
kills well in Ireland, and in Scot- 
land also; and is sometimes the 
best sea-trout fly which can be laid 
on the water. Let this suflice for 
the caperer. 

2. Of the March-brown ephemera 
there is little to be said, save to 
notice Ronalds’ and Ephemera’s ex- 
cellent description, and Ephemera’s 
good hint of fishing with more than 
one march-brown at once, viz., witha 
sandy-bodied male, and a greenish- 
bodied female. The fly is a worthy 
fly, and being easily imitated, gives 
great sport, in number rather than 
in size; for when the March-brown 
is out, the two and three pound 
fish are seldom on the move, pre- 
ferring leeches, tom-toddies, and 
caddis-bait in the nether deeps, to 
lanky ephemera at the top; and if 
you should (as you may) get hold of 
a big fish on the fly, ‘ you’d best hit 
him in again,’ as we say in Wes- 
sex ; for he will be, like the Ancient 
Mariner— 


Long, and lank, and brown 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 


3. The ‘governor.,—In most 
sandy banks, and dry poor lawns, 
will be found numberless burrows 
of ground bees who have a great 
trick of tumbling into the water. 
Perhaps, like the honey bee, they are 
thirsty souls, and must needs go 
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down to the river and drink; per- 
haps, like the honey bee, they rise 
into the air with some difficulty, 
and so in crossing a stream are apt 
to strike the further bank, and fall 
in. Be that as it may, an imitation 
of these little ground bees is a 
deadly fly the whole year round; 
and it worked within six inches of 
the shore, will sometimes fill a 
basket when there is not a fly on 
the water or a fish rising. ‘There 
are those who never put up a cast 
of flies without one; and those, too, 
who have killed large salmon on 
him in the north of Scotland, when 
the streams are low. 

His tie is simple enough. A pale 
partridge or woodcock wing, short 
red hackle legs, a peacock-herl body, 
and a tail—on which too much ar- 
tistic skill can hardly be expended 
—of yellow floss silk, and gold twist 
or tinsel. The orange-tailed gover- 
nors ‘ of ye shops,’ as the old drug- 
books would say, are all ‘ havers;’ for 
the proper colour is a honey yellow. 
The mystery of this all-conquering 
tail seems to be, that it represents 
the yellow pollen, or ‘ bee bread’ in 
the thighs or abdomen of the bee; 
whereof the bright colour, and per- 
haps the strong musky flavour, 
makes him an attractive and savoury 
morsel. Be that as it may, there is no 
better rule for a chalk stream than 
this—when you don’t know what 
to fish with, try the governor. 

4. The black alder (Sialis nigra, 
or Lutaria). 

What shall be said, or not be said 
of this queen of flies? And what 
of Ephemera, who never mentions 
her? His alder fly is—I know not 
what; certainly not that black 
alder, shorm fly, Lord Stowell’s fly, 
or hunchback, which kills the mon- 
sters of the deep, surpassed only by 
the greendrake for one fortnight; 
but surpassing him in this, that she 
will kill on till September, from 
that happy day on which 


You find her out on every stalk 
Whene’er you take a river walk, 
When swifts at eve begin to hawk— 


O thou beloved member of the 
brute creation! Songs have been 
written in praise of thee; statues 
would ere now have been erected to 
thee, had that hunch back and 
flabby wings of thine been ‘ suscep- 
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tible of artistic treatment.’ But 
ugly thou art in the eyes of the un- 
imtiated vulgar ; a little stumpy old 
maid, toddling about the world in a 
black bonnet and a brown cloak, 
laughed at by naughty boys, but 
doing good wherever thou comest, 
and leaving sweet memories behind 
thee; so sweet that the trout will 
rise at the ghost or sham of thee, 
for pure love of thy past kindnesses 
to them, months ~ ts thou hast de- 
parted from this sublunary sphere. 
What hours of bliss do I not owe 
to thee! How have I seen, in the 
rich meads of Wey, after picking 
out wretched quarter-pounders all 
the morning on March-brown and 
red-hackle, the great trout rush 
from every hover to weleome thy 
first appearance among the sedges 
and buttercups! How often, late 
on in August, on Thames, on Test, 
on Loddon-heads, have I seen the 
three and four-pound fish prefer thy 
dead image to any live reality. 
Have I not seen poor old Si. Wilder, 
king of Thames fishermen (now 
gone home to his rest), shaking his 
huge sides with delight over thy 
mighty deeds, as his fourteen-inch 
whiskers fluttered in the breeze like 
the horse-tail standard of some 
great Bashaw, while crystal Thames 
murmured over the white flints on 
Monkey Island shallow, and the 
soft breeze sighed in the colossal 
poplar spires, and the great trout 
rose and rose, and would not cease, 
at thee, my alder-fly? Have I not 
seen, after a day in which the earth 
below was iron, and the heavens 
above as brass,as the three-pounders 
would have thee, and thee alone, 
in the purple August dusk, old 
Moody's red face grow redder with 
excitement, half-proud at having ad- 
vised me to ‘put on’ thee, half fearful 
lest we aon catch all my Lady’s 
pet trout in one evening? Beloved 
alder fly! would that 1 could give 
thee a soul (if indeed thou hast not 
one already, thou, and all things 
which live), and make thee happy 
in all ons to come: but as it 1s, 
such immortality as I can I bestow 
on thee here, in small return for all 
the pleasant days thou hast bestowed 
on me. 

Bah! I am becoming poetical ; 
let us think how to tie an alder-fly. 

The common tie is good aa. 
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A brown mallard, or dark hen- 
premeene tail for wing, a. black 
ackle for legs, and the necess 
peacock-herl body. A better still is 
that of Jones Jones Beddgelert, the 
famous fishing clerk of Snowdonia, 
who makes the wing of dappled pea- 
cock-hen, and puts the black hackle 
on before the wings, in order to give 
the peculiar hunch-backed shape of 
the natural fly. Many a good fish 
has this tie killed. But the best 
pattern of all is tied from the 
mottled wing-feather of an Indian 
bustard; generally used, when it 
can be obtained, only for salmon 
flies. The brown and black check 
pattern of this feather seems to be 
peculiarly tempting to trout, espe- 
cially to the large trout of Thames ; 
though in every river where I have 
tried the alder, I have found the 
bustard wing facile princeps among 
all patterns of the fly, especially if 
the legs be made of a dark grouse 
hackle. 

Of palmers (the hairy caterpillars) 
are many sorts. Ephemera gives 
by far the best list yet published. 
Ronalds has also three good ones, 
but whether they are really taken 
by trout instead of the particular 
natural insects which he mentions is 
not very certain. The little coch- 
a-bonddhu palmer, so killing upon 
moor streams, may probably be 
taken for young larve of the fox 
and oak-egger moths, abundant on 
all moors, upon trefoils, and other 
common plants; but the lowland 
caterpillars are so abundant and so 
various in colour that trout must be 
good entomologists to distinguish 
them. Some distinction they cer- 
tainly make; for one palmer will kill 
where another does not: but this 
depends a good deal on the colour 
of the water: the red palmer being 
easily seen, will kill almost any- 
where and any when, simply because 
it is easily seen; and both the grizzle 
and brown palmer may be made to 
kill by adding to the tail a tuft of 
red floss silk ; for red, ii would seem, 
has the same exciting effect on fish 
which it has upon many quadrupeds, 
possibly because it is the colour of 
flesh. The mackerel will often run 
greedily at a strip of scarlet cloth; 
and the most killing pikefly I ever 
used had a body made of ren:nants 
of the huntsman’s new ‘* pink.’ 
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Still, there are local palmers. On 
Thames, for instance, [ have seldom 
failed with the grizzled palmer, 
while the brown has seldom suc- 
ceeded, and the usually infallible 
red never. There is one more pal- 
mer worth trying, which Scotsmen, 
I believe, call the Royal Charlie ; 
a coch-a-bonddhu or furnace hackle, 
over a body of gold-coloured floss 
silk, ribbed with broad gold tinsel. 
Both in Devonshire and in Hamp- 
shire this will kill great quantities 
of fish, wherever furzy or otherwise 
wild banks or oak-woods afford food 
for the oak-egger and fox moths, 
which children call ‘ Devil's Gold 
Rings,’ and Scotsmen ‘ Hairy 
Oubits.’ 

Two hints more about palmers. 
They must not be worked on the 
top of the water, but used as 
stretchers and allowed to sink, as 
living caterpillars do; and next, 
they can hardly be too large or 
rough, provided that you have skill 
enough to get them into the water 
without asplash. Ihave killed well 
on Thames with one full three inches 
long, armed of course with two 
small hooks. With palmers—and 
perhaps with all baits—the rule is, 
the bigger the bait the bigger the 
fish. A large fish does not care to 
come to the top of the water except 
for a good mouthful. The best 
pike-fisher I know prefers a half- 
pound chub when he goes after one 
of his fifteen-pound jack; and the 
largest pike r ever ran—and lost, 
alas !—who seemed of any weight 
above twenty pounds, was hooked 
on a live white fish of full three- 
quarters of a pound. Still, no good 
angler will despise the minute North 
country flies. In Yorkshire they 
are said to kill the large chalk trout 
of Driffield as well as the small 
limestone and grit fish of Craven; 
if so, the gentlemen of the Driffield 
Club, who are said to think nothing 
of killing three-pound fish on midge 
flies and cobweb tackle, must be 
(as canny Yorkshiremen are likely 
enough to be) the best anglers in 
England. 

In one spot only in Yorkshire, as 
far as I know, do our large chalk 
flies kill; namely, in the lofty lime- 
stone tarn of Malham. There 
a, caperers, and rough black 

ies, of the largest Thames and 
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Kennet sizes, seem the only at- 
tractive baits ; and. for this reason, 
that they are the flies of the place. 
The cinnamon phryganea comes up 
abundantly from among the stones; 
and the large peat moss to the west 
of the tarn abounds, as usual, in 
house-flies and bluebottles, and in 
the caterpillars of the fox and oak- 
egger moths: another proof that 
the most attractive flies are imita- 
tions of the real insects. On the 
other hand, there are times when 
midges, and nothing else, will rise 
fish on our chalk streams. The 
delicate black hackle which Mr. 
Stewart praises so highly (and which 
should A occa be tied on a square 
sneck-bind hook), will kill in June 
and July; and on the Itchen, at 
Winchester, hardly any flies but 
small ones are coon after the green- 
drake is off. But there is one sad 
objection against these said midges 
—what becomes of your fish when 
hooked on one in a stream full of 
weeds (as all chalk streams are after 
June,) save 


One struggle more, and I am free 
From pangs which rend my heart in 
twain ? 

Winchester fishers have confessed 
to me that they lose three good fish 
out of every four in such cases ; and 
as it seems pretty clear that chalk 
fish approve of no medium between 
very large flies and very small ones, 
I advise the young angler, whose 
temper is not yet schooled into per- 
fect resignation, to spare his own 
feelings by fishing with a single 
large fly—say the governor in the 
forenoon, the caperer in the even- 
ing, regardless of the clearness of 
the water. I have seen flies large 
enough for April, raise fish excel- 
lently in Test and other clear streams 
in July and August; and what is 
more, drag them up out of the weeds 
and into the landing-net, where 
midges would have lost them in the 
first scuffle. 

So much for our leading chalk 
flies ; all copies of live insects. Of 
the entomology of mountain streams 
little as yet is known, but a few 
scattered hints may suffice to show 
that in them, as well as in the chalk 
rivers, a little natural science might 
help the angler. 

he well-known fact that smaller 
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flies are required on the moors than 
in the lowlands, is easily explained 
by the fact that poorer soils and 
swifter streams produce smaller in- 
sects. The large Phryganewx, or 
true caperers, whose  caddis-baits 
love still pools and stagnant ditches, 
are there rare, and the office of water- 
scavenger is fulfilled by the Rhya- 
cophiles (torrent-lovers) and Hy- 
dropsyches, whose tiny pebble- 
houses are fixed to the stones to 
resist the violence of the summer 
floods. In and out of them the 
tiny larva runs to find food, making 
in addition, in some species, galleries 
of earth along the surface of the 
stones, in which he takes his walks 
abroad in full security. In any of 
the brown rivulets of Windsor 
forest, toward the middle of sum- 
mer, the pebble-houses of these 
little creatures may be seen in 
millions, studding every stone. To 
the Hydropsyches (species Mon- 
tana? or Variegata? of Pictet) be- 
longs that curious little Welsh fly, 
known in Snowdon by the name of 
the Gwynnant, whose tesselated 
wing is best imitated by brown 
mallard feather, and whoso swarms 
in the lower lakes of Snowdon, that 
it is often necessary to use three of 
them on the line at once, all other 
flies being useless. It is perhaps 
the abundance of these tesselated 
Hydropsyches which makes the 
mallard wing the most useful in 
mountain districts, as the abundance 
of the fawn and grey Phryganidex 
in the south of England makes the 
woodcock wing justly the favourite. 
The Rhyacophiles, on the otherhand, 
are mostly of a shining soot-grey, 
or almost black. These may be 
seen buzzing in hundreds over the 
pools on a wet evening, and with 
them the sooty Mystacides, called 
silver-horns in Scotland, from their 
antenne, which are of preposterous 
length, and ringed prettily enough 
with black and white. These de- 
licate fairies make moveable cases, 
or rather pipes, of the finest sand, 
generally curved, and resembling 
m shape the Dentalium shell. 
Guarded by these they hang in 
myriads on the smooth ledges of 
rock, where the water runs gently a 
few inches deep. These are abun- 
dant everywhere: but I never saw 
80 many of them as in the exquisite 
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Cother brook, near Middleham, in 
Yorkshire. In that delicious glen, 
while wading up beneath the ash- 
fringed crags of limestone, out of 
which the great ring ouzel (too wild, 
it seemed, tobe afraid of man) hopped 
down fearlessly to feed upon the 
strand, or past flower-banks where 
the golden globe-flower, and the 
great blue geranium, and the giant 
campanula, bloomed beneath the 
white tassels of the bird-cherry, I 
could not tread upon the limestone 
slabs without crushing at every step 
hundreds of the delicate Mystacide 
tubes, which literally paved the 
shallow edge of the stream, and 
which would have been metamor- 
phosed in due time into small 
sooty moth-like fairies, best repre- 
sented, I should say, by the soft 
black-hackle which Mr. Stewart 
recommends as the most deadly of 
North-country flies. Not to these, 
however, but to the Phryganer 
(who, when sticks and pebbles fail, 
often make their tubes of sand, e.g. 
P. flava), should I refer the red- 
cow fly, which is almost the only 
autumn killer in the Dartmoor 
streams. A red cow-hair body and 
a woodcock wing is his type, and 
let those who want West-country 
trout remember him. 

Another fly, common on some 
rocky streams, but more scarce in 
the chalk, is the ‘ Yellow Sally,’ 
which entomologists, with truer 
appreciation of its colour, call Chry- 
soperla viridis. It may be bought 
at the shops ; at least a yellow some- 
thing of that name, but bearing no 
more resemblance to the delicate 
yellow-green natural fly, with its 
warm, grey wings, than a Pre- 
Raphaelite portrait to the human 
being for whom it is meant. Copied, 
like most trout flies, from some 
traditional copy by the hands of 
cockney maidens, who never saw a 
fly in their lives, the mistake of a 
mistake of a mistake, a sham raised 
to its tenth power, it stands a signal 
proof that anglers will never get 
good flies till they learn a little en- 
tomology themselves, and then teach 
it to the tackle makers. But if it 
cannot be bought, it can at least be 
made; and I should advise every 
one who fishes rocky streams in 
May and June, to dye for himself 
some hackles of a brilliant greenish- 
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yellow, and in the most burning 
sunshine, when fish seem inclined to 
rise at no fly whatsoever, examine 
the boulders for the chrysoperla, 
whoruns over them, her wings laid 
flat on her back, her yellow legs 
moving as rapidly as a forest-fly’s ; 
try to imitate her, and use her on 
the stream, or on the nearest lake. 
Certain it is that in Snowdon this 
fly and the Gwynnant Hydropsyche 
will fill a creel in the most burning 
north-easter, when all other flies are 
useless ; a sufficient disproof of the 
Scotch theory—that fish do not 
prefer the fly which is on the 
water.* 

Another disproof may be found 
in the ‘ fern web,’ ‘bracken clock’ 
of Scotland; the tiny cockchafer, 
with brown wing-cases and dark- 
green thorax, which abounds in 
some years in the hay-meadows, on 
the fern, or on the heads of umbel- 
liferous flowers. The famous Loch- 
Awe fly, described as an alder-fly 
with a rail’s wing, seems to be no- 
thing but this fat little worthy ; but 
the best plan is to make the wings, 
either buzz or hackle, of the bright 
neck-feather of the cock pheasant, 
thus gaining the metallic lustre of 
the beetle tribe. Tied thus, either 
in Devonshire or Snowdon, few 
flies surpass him—when he is out. 
His fatness proves an attraction 
which the largest fish cannot resist. 

The Ephemera, too, are far more 
important in rapid and rocky 
streams than in the deeper, stiller 
waters of the south. It is 
worth while for a good fish to 
rise at them there; the more luxu- 
rious chalk trout will seldom waste 
himself upon them, unless he be 
lying in shallow water, and has but 
to move a few inches upward. 

But these Ephemera, like all 
other naiads, want working out. 
The species which Mr. Ronalds 
gives, are most of them, by his 
own confession, very uncertain. Of 
the Phryganidex he seems to know 
little or nothing, mentioning but 
two species out of the two hundred 
which are said to inhabit Britain; 
and his land flies and beetles are 
in several cases quite wrongly 
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named. However, the professed en- 
tomologists know but little of the 
mountain flies ; and the angler who 
would help to work them out would 
confer a benefit on science, as well 
as on the ‘gentle craft.’ As yet 
the only approach to such a 
work which I know of, is a little 
book on the trout flies of Ripon, 
with excellent engravings of the 
natural fly. The author's name is 
not given; but the book may be 
got at Ripon, and most valuable it 
must be to any North-country 
fisherman. 

But come, we must not waste our 
time in talk, for here is a cloud 
over the sun, and plenty more 
coming up behind, before a ruffling 
south-west breeze, as Shelley has 
it,— 

Calling white clouds like flocks to feed 
In alr, 


Let us up and onward to that 
long still reach, which is now curl- 
ing up fast before the breeze ; there 
are large fish to be taken, one or 
two at least, even before the fly 
comes on. You need not change 
your flies; the cast which you have 
on—governor, and black alder— 
will take, if anything will. Only 
do not waste your time and muscle, 
as you are beginning to do, by 
hurling your flies wildly into the 
middle of the stream, on the chance 
of a fish being there. Fish are 
there, no doubt, but not feeding 
ones. They are sailing about and 
enjoying the warmth; but nothing 
more. If you want to find the 
hungry fish and kill them, you 
must stand well back from the bank 
—or kneel down, if you are really 
in earnest about sport; and throw 
within a foot of the shore, above you 
and below, but if possible above, 
with a line short enough to manage 
easily; by which I mean short 
enough to enable you to lift your 
flies out of the water at each throw 
without hooking them in the docks 
and comfrey which grow along the 
brink. You must learn to raise your 
hand at the end of each throw, and 
lift the flies clean over the land- 
weeds, or you will lose time, and 


* The Ripon list of natural flies contains several other species of small 
Nemouride unknown to me, save one brown one, which is seen here, though 


rarely, in June. 
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frighten all the fish, by crawling 
to the bank to unhook them. 
Believe me, one of the commonest 
mistakes into which young anglers 
fall is that of fishing in ‘skip-jack 
broad ;’ in plain English, in mid- 
stream, where few fish, and those 
little ones, are to be caught. Those 
who wish for big fish work close 
under the banks, and seldom take 
a mid-stream cast, unless they see a 
fish rise there. 

The reason of this is simple. 
Walking up the Strand in search of 
a dinner, a reasonable man will 
keep to the trottoir, and look in 
at the windows close to him, instead 
of parading up the mid-street. And 
even so do all wise and ancient 
trout. The banks are their shops; 
and thither they go for their din- 
ners, driving their poor little chil- 
dren tyrannously out into the 
mid-river to fare as hap may hap. 
Over these children the tyro wastes 
his time, flogging the stream across 
and across for weary hours, while 
the big papas and mammas are com- 
fortably under the bank close at his 
feet, grubbing about the sides for 
water crickets, and not refusing 
at times a leech or a young cray- 
fish, but perfectly ready to take 
a fly, if you offer one large and 
tempting enough. They do but act 
on experience. All the largest 
surface food—beetles, bees, and 
palmers—comes off the shore ; and 
all the caperers and alders, after 
emerging from their pupa-cases, 
swim to the shore in order to 
change into the perfect insect in the 
open air. (The wonderful provision 
by which the Phryganide reach the 
bank for this purpose, has been 
already described.) The perfect in- 
sects haunt sunny sedges and tree- 
stems—whence the one is often 
called the sedge, the other the alder- 
fly—and from thence drop into the 
trouts’ mouths; and within six 
inches of the bank will the good 
angler work, all the more sedulously 
and even hopefully if he sees no 
fish rising. I have known good men 
say that they had rather zo¢ see fish 
on the rise, if the day be good; that 
they can get surer sport, and are 
less troubled with smali fish, by 
making them rise; and certain it 
is, that a day when the fish are 
rising all over the stream is gene- 
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rally one of disappointment. They 
are then picking at Ephemere, or 
small gnats, which rise up from 
their pupa-state pretty equally all 
over the stream, and which, as I 
have said before, no man can 
imitate—at least well enough to kill 
in anything but a strong stream 
or ripple. And even then it is a 
question whether the fish, which 
cover the surface with those fleeting 
rings of glass which Creswick 
alone knows how to paint, are really 
the large fish ; and whether itis not 
wiser, instead of searching one’s 
book through for some gnat which 
they will take perchance, to keep to 
the large standard flies and to the 
bank, save, of course, in those few 
glorious hours when the fly is up, 
and every man may do what is right 
in the sight of his own eyes. 

Another advantage of bank fish- 
ing is, that the fish sees the fly 
only for a moment. He has no long 
gaze at it, as it comes to him across 
the water. It either drops exactly 
over his nose, or sweeps down the 
stream straight upon him. He ex- 
pects it to escape on shore the next 
moment, and chops at it fiercely 
and hastily, instead of following 
and examining. Add to this the 
fact that when he is under the bank 
there is far less chance of his seeing 
you; and duly considering these 
things, you will throw away no 
more time! in drawing, at least 
in chalk-streams, flies over the 
watery wastes, to be snapped at now 
and then by herring-sized pinkeens. 
In rocky streams, where the quan- 
tity of bank food is far smaller, this 
rule wiil perhaps not hold good; 
though who knows not that his best 
fish are generally taken under some 
tree from which the little cater- 
pillars (having determined on slow 
and deliberate suicide) are letting 
themselves down gently by a silken 
thread into the mouth of the spot- 
ted monarch, who has but to sail 
about and about, and pick them up 
one by one as they touch the 
stream P—A sight which makes one 
think (as does a herd of swine 
crunching acorns, each one of which 
might have become a ‘ builder oak’) 
how Nature is never more magni- 
ficent than in her waste. 

The next mistake, natural enough 
to the laziness of fallen man, is that 
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of fishing down-stream, and not up. 
What Mr. Stewart says on this 
int should be read by every tyro. 
y fishing up-stream, even against 
the wind, he will on an average 
kill twice as many trout as when 
fishing down. If trout are out and 
feeding on the shallows, up or down 
will simply make the difference of 
fish or no fish ; and even in deeps, 
where the difference in the chance 
of not being seen is not so great, 
many more fish will be hooked by 
the man who fishes up-stream, 
simply because when he strikes he 
ulls the hook into the trout’s mouth 
instead of out of it. But he who 
would obey Mr. Stewart in fishing 
up-stream must obey him also in 
discarding his light London rod, 
which is in three cases out of four 
as weak and ‘floppy’ in the middle 
as a waggon whip, and get to him- 
self a stiff and powerful rod, strong 
enough to spin a minnow; whereby 
he will obtain, after some weeks of 
aching muscles, two good things—a 
fore-arm fit for a sculptor’s model, 
and trout hooked and killed, instead 
of pricked and lost. 
iled, as well as hooked; for 
how large trout are to be killed in 
a weedy chalk-stream without a 
stiff rod which will take them down, 
is a question yet unsolved. Even 
the merest cockney will know, if 
he thinks, that weeds float with 
their points down-stream, and that 
therefore if a fish is to be brought 
through them without entangling, he 
must be ‘combed’ through them in 
the same direction. But how is this 
to be done, if a fish be hooked below 
youon a weak rod? Withastrong 
rod indeed you can, at the chance 
of tearing out the hook, keep him 
by main force on the top of the 
water, till you have run past him 
and below him, shortening your 
line anyhow in loops—there is no 
time to wind it up with the reel— 
and then do what you might have 
done comfortably at first had you 
been fishing up, viz., bring him 
down-stream, and let the water run 
through his gills, and drown him. 
But with a weak rod——Alas for the 
tyro! He catches one glimpse of 
a silver side plunging into the 
depths; he finds his rod double in 
his hand; he finds fish and flies 
stop suddenly somewhere; he rushes 
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down to the spot, sees weeds waving 
around his line, and guesses from 
what he feels and sees that the fish is 
grubbing up-stream through them, 
five feet under water. He tugs down- 
wards and backwards, but too late ; 
the drop-fly is fast wrapt in horse- 
tail and water-grass, callitriche and 
tamogeton, and half a dozen more 
orrid things with long names and 
longer stems; and what remains 
but the fate of Campbell’s Lord 
Ulin P— 
The waters wild went o’er his child, 
And he was left lamenting. 


Unless, in fact, large fish can be got 
rapidly down-stream, the chance of 
killing them is very small; and 
therefore the man who fishes a 
willow-fringed brook downward, is 
worthy of no crown but Ophelia’s, 
besides being likely enough, if he 
attempt to get down to his fish, to 
share her fate. The best fishermen, 
however, will come to shame in 
streams bordered by pollard willows, 
and among queer nooks, which can 
be only fished down-stream. I saw, 
but the other day, a fish hooked 
cleverly enough, by throwing to an 
inch where he ought to have been, 
and indeed was, and from the only 
point whence the throw could be 
made. Out of the water he came, 
head and tail, the moment he felt 
the hook, and showed a fair side 
over two pounds weight. . . and 
then? Instead of running away, 
he ran right at the fisherman, for 
reasons which were but too patent. 
Between man and fish were ten 
yards of shallow, then a deep weedy 
oh and then the hole which was 
his house. And for that weedy 
bank the spotted monarch made, 
knowing that there he could drag 
himself clear of the fly, as perhaps 
he had done more than once before. 

What was to be done? Take 
him down-stream through the weed? 
Alas, on the man’s left hand an old 
pollard leant into the water, barring 
all downward movement. Jump in 
and run round it? He had rather 
to run back from the bank, for fear 
of a loose line; the fish was coming 
at him so fast that there was no 
time to wind up. Safe into the 
weeds hurls fish; man, as soon as 
he finds fish stop, jumps in mid- 
leg deep, and staggers up to him, in 
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hopes of clearing ; finds the dropper 
fast in the weeds, the stretcher, 
which had been in fish’s mouth, 
wantoning somewhere in the depths 
—Quid piura? Let us draw a veil 
over that man’s return to shore. 

No mortal skill could have killed 
that fish. Mortal luck (which is 
sometimes, as the present Ministry 
know, very great) might have done 
it, if the fish had been irretrievably 
fast hooked ; as, per contra, I once 
saw a fish of nearly four pounds 
hooked just above an alder bush, on 
the same bank as the angler. The 
stream was swift ; there was a great 
weed-bed above; the man had but 
about ten feet square of swiftwater to 
kill the trout in. Not a foot down- 
stream could he take him; in fact, 
he had to pull him hard up-stream 
to keep him out of his hover in the 
alder roots. Three times that fish 
leapt into the air nearly a yard 
high ; and yet, so merciful is luck, 
and so firmly was he hooked, in five 
breathless minutes he was in the 
landing-net ; and when he was there 
and safe ashore, just of the shape and 
colour of a silver spoon, his captor 
lay down panting upon the bank, 
and with Sir Hugh Evans, mani- 
fested ‘a great dispositions to 
ery.” But it was a beautiful sight. 
A sharper round between man and 
fish never saw I fought upon this 
side of Merry England. 

I saw once, however, a cleverer, 
though not a more dashing feat. 
A handy little fellow (I wonder 
where he is now?) hooked a trout 
of nearly three pounds with his 
dropper, and at the same moment a 
post with his stretcher. What was 
tobe done? ‘Lo keep the fish pull- 
img on him, and not on the post. 
And that, being favoured by stand- 
ing on a four-foot bank, he did so 
well that he tired out the fish in 
some six feet square of water, stop- 
ping him and turning him beauti- 

ully whenever he tried to run, till 
I could get in to him with the land- 
ing-net. That was twenty years 
since. If the little man has pro- 
gressed in his fishing as he ought, 
he should be now one of the finest 
anglers in England. 

* * * * 


So. Thanks to bank fishing, we 
have, you see, landed three or four 
more good fish in the last two hours. 
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And here we come to a strip of 
thick cover, part of our Squire’s 
home preserves, which it is impos- 
sible to fish, so closely do the 
boughs cover the water. We will 
walk on through it toward the hall, 
and there get-—what we begin a 
to need—something to eat. It will 
be of little use fishing for some time 
to come ; for these hot hours of the 
afternoon, from three till six, are 
generally the ‘ deadest time’ of the 
whole day. 

And now, when we have struggled 
in imagination through the last bit 
of copse, and tumbled over the 
palings into the lawn, we will see a 
scene quite as lovely, if you will 
believe it, as any Alp on earth. 

What shall we see as we look 
across the broad, still, clear river, 
where the great dark trout sail to 
and fro lazily in the sun? For hav- 
ing free-warren of our fancy and our 
paper, we may see what we choose. 

White chalk-fields above, quiver- 
ing hazy in the heat. A park full of 
merry haymakers; gay red and blue 
waggons, stalwart horses, switch- 
ing off the flies; dark avenues of 
tall elms; groups of abele, ‘ tossing 
their whispering silver to the sun ;’ 
and amid them the house—what 
manner of houseshall it be? Tudor or 
Elizabethan, with oriels, mullioned 
windows, gables, and turrets of 
strange shape? No: that iscommon- 

lace. Everybody builds Tudor 
lone now. Qur house shall smack 
of Inigo Jones or Christopher Wren ; 
a great square red-brick mass, 
made light and cheerful though, by 
coins and windows of white sarsden- 
stone; high-peaked French roofs, 
with louvers and dormers, haunted 
by a thousand swallows and star- 
lings. Old walled gardens, gay with 
flowers, shall stretch right and left. 
Clipt yew alleys shall wander away 
into mysterious glooms ; and out of 
the black arches shall come tripping 
children, like white fairies, to laugh 
and talk with the fair girl who lies 
dreaming and reading in the ham- 
mock there, beneath the black velvet 
canopy of the great cedar-tree, 
like some fair Tropic flower hanging 
from its boughs. Then they shall 
wander down across the smooth- 
shorn lawn, where the purple rho- 
dodendrons hang double, bush and 
image, over the water's edge, and 
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call to us across the stream, ‘ What 
sport?’ and the old Squire shall 
beckon the keeper over the long 
stone bridge, and return with him 
bringing luncheon and good ale; 
and we will sit down, and eat and 
drink among the burdock leaves, 
and then watch the quiet house, and 
lawn and flowers, and fair human 
creatures, and shining water, all 
sleeping breathless in the glorious 
light beneath the glorious blue, till 
we doze off, lulled by the murmur 
of a thousand insects, and the rich 
minstrelsy of nightingale and black- 
cap, thrush and dove. 

eaceful, graceful, complete Eng- 
lish country life and country houses 
—everywhere finish and polish, 
neatness, Nature perfected by the 
wealth and art of peaceful centuries! 
Why should I exchange you, even 
for the sight of all the Alps, for bad 
roads, bad carriages, bad inns, bad 
food, bad washing, bad beds, and 
fleas, fleas, fleas P 

Let that last thought be enough. 
There may be follies, there may be 
sorrows, there may be sins (though 
I know there are no very heavy 
ones), in that fine old house oppo- 
site; but, thanks to the genius of 
my native land, there are at least no 
fleas. 

Think of that, wandering friend ; 
and of this also, that you will find 
your warm bath ready when you go 
to bed to-night, and your cold one 
when you rise to-morrow morning ; 
and in content and thankfulness, 
stay in England, and be clean. 

* * * * * 

Here, then, let us lounge a full 
two hours, too comfortable and too 
tired to care for fishing, till the hall- 
bell rings for that dinner which we 
as good anglers will despise. Then 
we will make our way to the broad 
reaches above the house. The even- 
ing breeze should be ruffling it 
gallantly ; and see, the fly is getting 
up. The countless thousands are 
rising off the grass and flickering 
to and fro above the stream. Stand 
still a moment, and you will hear the 
air full of the soft rustle of innu- 
merable wings. Hundreds, even 
more delicate and gauzy, more are 
rising through the water and float- 
ing helplessly along the surface, as 
Aphrodite may have done when she 
rose in the Avgean, half frightened 
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at the sight of the new upper world. 
And see, the great trout are movin 

everywhere. Fish too large an 

well fed to care for the fly at any 
other season, who have been loung- 
ing among the weeds all day and 
snapping at passing minnows, have 
come to the surface and are feeding 
steadily, splashing five or six times 
in succession, and then going down 
awhile to bolt their mouthful of 
victims; while here and there a 
heavy silent swirl tells of a fly taken 
before it has reached the surface, 
slain untimely ere it has seen the 


day. 

ren our May-fly on, and 
throw, shientlons of bank-fishing or 
any other rule, wherever you see a 
fish rise. Do not work your flies in 
the least, but let them float down 
over the fish, or sink if they will; 
he is more likely to take them under 
water than on tne top. And mind 
this rule: be patient with your fish, 
and do not fancy that because he 
does not rise to you the first or the 
tenth time, therefore he will not rise 
at all. He may have filled his mouth 
and gone down to gorge ; and when 
he comes up again, if your fly be the 
first which he meets, he will pro- 
bably seize it greedily, and all the 
more so if it be under water, so 
seeming drowned and _ helpless. 
Besides, a fish seldom rises twice 
exactly in the same place, unless he 
be lying between two weeds, or in 
the corner of an eddy. His small 
wits, when feeding in the open, 
seem to hint to him that after 
having found a fly in one place he 
must move a foot or two on to find 
another ; and therefore it may be 
some time before your turn comes, 
and your fly passes just over his 
nose ; which if it do not do, he cer- 
tainly will not, amid such an abund- 
ance, go out of his way for it. In 
the meanwhile your footlink will 
very probably have hit him over the 
back, or run foul of his nose, in 
which case you will not catch him 
at all. A painful fact for you: but 
if you could catch every fish you 
saw, where would be the trout for 
next season P 

So put on a dropper of some kind, 
say a caperer, as a second chance. 
I almost prefer the dark claret spin- 
ner, with which I have killed very 
large fish alternately with the green 
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drake, even when it was quite dark ; 
and for your stretcher, of course a 
green drake, 

For a blustering evening like 
this your drake can hardly be too 
large or too rough; in brighter and 
stiller weather the fish often prefer 
a fly half the size of the natural 
one. 

Only bear in mind that the most 
tempting forms among these mil- 
lions of drakes is that one whose 
wings are very little coloured at all, 
of apale greenish yellow; whose 
body 1s straw-coloured, and his head, 
thorax, and legs, spotted with dark 
brown—best represented by a phea- 
sant or coch-a-bunddhu hackle. 

The best imitation of this, or of 
any drake, which I have ever seen, 
is one by a Mr. Macgowan, whilome 
of Ballyshannon, now of 7, Bru- 
ton-street, Berkeley-square, whose 
drakes, known by a waxy body of 
some mysterious material, do surpass 
those of all other men, and should 
be known and honoured far and 
wide. But failing them, you may 
do well with a drake which is ribbed 
through the whole length with red 
hackle over a straw-coloured body. 
A North countryman would laugh 
at it, and ask us how we fancy that 
fish will mistake for that delicate 
waxy fly a great rough palmer, made 
heavier and rough by two thick tufts 
of yellow mallard wing: but if he 
will fish therewith, he will catch 
trout; and mighty ones they will 
be. I have found, again and again, 
this drake, in which the hackle is 
ribbed all down the body, beat a 
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bare-bodied one in the ratio of three 
fish to one, The reason is difficult to 
guess. Perhaps the shining trans- 
parent hackle gives the fly more of 
the waxy look of the natural insect ; 
or perhaps the ‘ buzzy’ look of the 
fly causes the fish to mistake it for 
one half-emerged from its pupa 
ease, fluttering, entangled and help- 
less. But whatever be the cause, I 
am sure of the fact. Now—silence 
and sport for the next three hours. 
* * * 


There! All things must end. It 
is so dark that I have been fishing 
for the last five minutes without any 
end fly; and we have lost our two 
last fish simply by not being able to 
guide them into the net. But what 
an evening’s sport we have had. 
Beside several over a pound which 
I have thrown in (I trust you have 
been generous and done likewise), 
there are six fish averaging two 
pounds a-piece; and what is the 
weight of that monster with whom 
I saw you wrestling dimly through 
the dusk, your legs stuck knee-deep 
in a mudbank, your head embow- 
ered in nettles, while the keeper 
waltzed round you, roaring mere 
incoherencies P—four pounds, full. 
Now, is there any sherry left in the 
flask? No. Then we will give the 
keeper five shillings; he is well worth 
his pay; and then drag our weary 
limbs toward the hall to bath and 
bed, while you confess, I trust, that 
you may get noble sport, hard ex- 
ercise, and lovely scenery, without 
going fifty miles from London 


town. 
C. K, 
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THE month of April last would 
have earned itself a good name 
among the months were it not for its 
dying hours, and the cold, fierce be- 
uest which it left to its successor. 
he mildness of the air, the brilliancy 
of the sun, and the mirror-like calm 
of the sea, had begun to attract the 
dusty inhabitants of the inland to 
share the happier lot of the ‘ Para- 
loi.’. And we, inhabitants of the 
seaboard, ourselves have launched 
our boats, and take our daily pas- 
time, like Leviathan, on the sunn 
surface of the blue-haired sea. It 
seems indeed a sacrilege to disturb 


the calm by the measured stroke of 
our oar-blades, The sun is not re- 
flected in dancing sheen, but appears 
as one broad unbroken pathway of 
oily light across the waters; and 
the swirls of the tide as it sweeps 
over some Nereid’s cavern below, 
multiply the light, as the thousand 
suns of a shivered mirror. The lazy 
gulls do not even raise themselves 
high above their watery bed, but 
dip the black tips of their wings at 
each laboured flap as they fly slowly 
along. The bright sea-weed carpet 
below the water seems to heave in 
those well-like depths, The slight 
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swell near the rocks gurgles into all 
the lobsters’ holes, as it rises almost 
imperceptibly, and lifts the broad 
palm of the fan sea-tangle, which 
alls back with a slap as the water 
deserts it from below. The image 
of that coal schooner is reflected 
unbroken beneath the parent form. 
She has been warped close in, be- 
cause her larger rival is at hand, 
and she must take possession of the 
little dock cut out in our rocks. At 
three o'clock in the morning it will 
be flood-tide and ‘top-springs ;’ she 
can then get over the bar with 
ease. 

The sun sets with a glare which 
is a beauty to a landsman’s eyes; 
but the fishermen cast anxious 
glances first at the western glow, 
and then at the long ground-swell 
which begins to heave under the 
unruffied surface of the sea. Old 
Dan, the fisherman, thrusts his 
hands into his pockets, and says, 
‘The Nor’-west does not look o’er 
handsome ;’ to use the common sea- 
man’s phrase, of ‘it’s looking ugly 
towards the north-west,’ ill suits, [ 
suppose, his grey hair, his dark 
twinkling eye, and his finely chiselled 
but weather-beaten face. The glass 
is falling, but it is still high. The 
stars shine out brightly, but hardly 
so well defined as they should be. 
Yet every star has its bright path- 
way across the sea into the thin veil 
of light mist. The Northern lights 
scintillate far out across the free 
Atlantic Ocean. Towards midnight 
the little schooner pitches im- 
patiently ; but she is helpless, for 
there is as yet no breath of air. 
Look! there is a broad black belt 
in the north-western horizon. It 
comes up quickly, driving the swell 
before it. The overture has com- 
menced : the squall whistles a shrill 
treble ‘heat the blocks and 
shrouds; the bass mutters long and 
loud along the beach. This heavy 
gust, with the strength of « spring- 
tide against the full bows of the 
schooner, is too much for the 
chain cable. Who would have ex- 
pected the unwelcome guest to 
come so soon? Her seamen were 
taking a quiet nap on the bunkers 
after their voyage. But the schooner 
now pulls as a horse bores and 
twists its head impatiently against 
the bit. ‘ Let go the second anchor, 
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and shake out the foresail!’ Too 
late. The chain has > and 
she has gathered fearful way al- 
ready; the second anchor cannot 
have reached the ground when her 
forefoot is heavily planted, by a re- 
tiring sea, upon a flat-topped sunken 
rock; her stern swings round, and 
is jammed against a rugged lump of 
basalt not far from the shore, while 
a deep channel runs beneath her 
midships. But black funeral palls 
have already covered the sky, and 
nothing is to be seen except the 
uncertain glimmer of white foam all 
around them. ‘Jump into the punt, 
for heaven’s sake!’ cries a voice 
from the rock close by; and in ano- 
ther minute a fisherman also leaps 
into her as she shoots from dhe side 
of the rolling vessel, past the ledge 
of rock. He seizes the bow oar, and 
steers them to the dock in safety 
through the darkness. Not a minute 
too soon, for it is blowing a gale 
from the north-west, with a heavy 
swell from the Atlantic Ocean. 
Morning dawns. The wind has 
greatly abated, and the sky is clear. 
But the schooner remains fast fore 
and aft, and rolls heavily with each 
wave. At low tide she must be 
lightened. She is owned by her 
captain: she is his home, his all. 
Poverty stares him in the face ; his 


- fortunes rest on that keel of English 


oak. Who would be slow to help 
the poor man? Who could see un- 
moved the tears rolling down his 
brown weather-beaten face? There 
are plenty of hands ready ; fisher- 
men who cannot fish in such weather, 
and labourers at a shilling or fifteen 
pence a day who have run away 
from their employers. Plenty of 
hands, but they will not stir a hand 
under half-a-crown a tide. And 
this must be given; all must be 
ventured. Even so, these men will 
not work, during the few hours of 
low tide, as hard as they must work 
for ten hours in the fields at half 
the wages. They are too ‘cannie’ 
for that; they will ‘keep the work 
in their bones ;’ and besides, they 
‘hope that merciful Providence is 
going to send them another wreck.’ 
The wreck of that large American 
ship two years ago has quite de- 
moralized the place. 

Nevertheless, she is being light- 
ened by degrees. But the glass is 
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falling, although the day seems fine 
enough. Towards afternoon there 
comes another squall, with rain; a 
thick grey film seems spread over 
everything, through which the waves 
lower darkly, like indigo. Soon the 
wind falls, but the fog remains. 

In the morning the rival collier 
looms large through the fog, while 
the poor Mary Ann still holds to- 

ether, although she has rolled 
eavily all the night. A tight little 
oak vessel she must be, for few 
would so long have stood such a 
strain. The masts are not even 
started ; the stays and shrouds are 
all quite taut; and yet her stern 
has been completely ground off, 
and floats in a lump to the shore. 
‘Well, she was certainly a good 
vessel, but she is past praying for; 
the other collier is much larger; 
the fog looks bad, and the glass is 
falling. She must be got into the 
dock at once; and even so she has 
but a poor chance, I fear.’ She 


comes in safely enough, however. 

The wind perseveringly hangs in 
the north-west, and the shore is 
getting bad. The Mary Ann rolls 
very heavily ; her masts are getting 
shal 


y, and her planks loosen an 
float away ; while some of the blocks 
clatter against the masts, like the 
bones of a felon who was hung in 
chains (for the ‘running rigging’ 
has been unrove and taken ashore). 

Still the glass is falling and the 
wind is rising fast. Crested waves 
move by in rhythmic procession, 
like chancellors with white wigs on 
their heads. The north-west has a 
flat, yellowish look like tarnished 
silver, with a few small black clouds 
hanging upon it. Already the rain 
is sweeping down the sides of those 
far Donegal mountains across the 
bay. The wind veers suddenly to 
the west, and brings it over to us; 
and with the rain the storm has 
come at last. The rain flies hori- 
zontally before the gale like a flight 
of arrows; it rattles against our 
waterproofs ; each drop stings as it 
strikes our faces. Heavy seas roll 
ast; and they look all the larger 

ecause the greyish veil formed by 
the rain gives them prominence. 
The water is no more green, for 
each wave is white with froth. 
‘How like surpliced choristers,’ 
said a friend who was absorbed in 
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the sublimity of the scene; ‘ and 
those basalt rocks are like black- 
robed priests ready to sing a re- 
quiem over hapless ships.’ But we 
must not moralize until we have 
safely moored this collier in the 
dock, for there is a great ‘drug,’ 
and the seas break right over the 
saddle of roek which shelters it to 
seaward. 

‘Four chains and seven hawsers 
should be enough to hold her; but 
some of the hawsers seem old, and 
the old hands say that nothing will 
prevent the sea from dragging her 
out.’ 

‘However, as nothing more can 
be done, let us stand under the lee 
of this rock, and do you tell me 
about the wreck of the American 
which happened two years ago.’ 

‘Well, as we have nothing more 
to do, it may be better to beguile 
the time with talk. It was at the 
beginning of Jaly. In the forenoon 
there was a mist, just as there was 
at the beginning of the present 
gale; and towards the afternoon 
it blew a hurricane. I went to the 
top of the hill to help the men 
to take in the salmon nets, which 
were hoisted on poles to dry. I 
climbed one of the poles cathe a 
part of one of the nets, and before 
— down I looked to windward, 
and thought I saw a ship; but 
when I came down I could see her 
no longer. We could not see two 
miles to sea because of the mist. It 
was hard to look at all to windward, 
because the small rain drove like 
needles into one’s eyes. Soon, how- 
ever, we saw the ship again scuddin 
under close-reefed top-sails, an 
steering straight for the cliffs. 
‘What is the fellow at?” we said; 
‘*he should keep a little more to the 
east, and round Raviggerly Point.” 
He had apparently lost his reckon- 
ing, for presently she came round 
with her head to the west, her fore- 
mast bending like a whip as she 
rounded to. She was not half a 
mile off, a large ship of apparently 
nine hundred tons. Prom her short 
stern and upright stem she was evi- 
dently a Yankee, and perhaps full 
of emigrants. She pitched very 
heavily, burying her jib-boom-end 
in every sea. The maintop-sail had 
been blown out of the bolt-ropes, 
for the Yankees wear out old can- 
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vas during the summer months. 
We sat on the rocks watching her 
for three hours and a half. She la 

to at first, but was driving towards 
the lee shore. Then the captain 
tried to set some more canvas and 
sail her; but it was blown to 
ribands. At last he got up the 
maintop-mast staysail and fore top- 
mast staysail, with the remains of 
his spanker. It was a last resource, 
for he was only a hundred yards 
from a sunken rock which would 
have been certain death to every 
man of his crew. The tide turned 
at that moment, and he just 
managed to shave our point. It was 
getting dark, and you saw the big 
waves rushing past him, each leav- 
ing a broad track of foam behind it 
in the trough, like Arabs of the 
desert as they charge past, with 
their white mantles streaming out 
behind. He had weathered our 
point, and was now embayed with- 
out hope. He could only choose 
where he would go ashore. He 
selected the beginning of the strand. 
As soon as he struck the three 
masts went by the board; but the 
stern was driven into the sand, and 
the bow met the waves without 
swerving. By the morning the gale 
had blown itself out, and all hands 
were saved. When the charts and 
log were inspected they seemed 
suspicious. ‘The answers of the 
captain and men strengthened our 
surmise. She was an old ship with 
a cargo that contained much Man- 
chester ware which had gone out of 
fashion, and other unsaleable goods. 
She was probably insured above her 
value, and she had not yet even 
been out of sight of land. (But 
whatever might have been the case 
with the Hopley of Charlestown, 
the Baron Ilaynau of Trieste, a 
little while before, was evidently 
run ashore out of malice prepense 
against the insurance company.) 
Afterwards many thousand pounds’ 
worth of cargo were brought by de- 
grees to the shore, and the thieving 
that went on among rich and poor, 
among police and people, beggars 
all description. One squire got 
hold of twelve brace of revolvers, 
they say, and hid them at the bot- 
tom of a barrel, which he filled up 
with bits of old iron, so that at the 
auction the barrel was knocked 


down to him for a trifle. Lloyd's 
agent himself was by far the most 
barefaced robber; and in order to 
stop people’s mouths, he was equally 
barefaced in offering a share of the 

lunder to others. Before the wreck 

e was a bankrupt; after it he kept 
a yacht, and dressed his wife in 
silks and India shawls. It was a 
blessing when all the booty had 
been dispersed, whether by sale or 
by plunder. The hull itself was 
sold, and the purchasers tried to 
float it off’ Thirty carpenters 
were employed upon her for many 
days. One Sunday morning four 
steamers came to tug her off; but 
a heavy swell set in, and the 
steamers ran foul of each other. She 
was moved out about forty yards 
when it began to blow from the 
north-west, and the steamers had 
to leave. The thirty men were left 
on board, and at twilight we saw 
them heaving their bags of tools and 
clothes overboard. Just as darkness 
set in the force of the waves slued 
the hull round, and the sea broke 
over her with violence. The deck- 
house and hatchways came ashore. 
Between the roar of each wave as 
it broke, the agonizing cries of 
thirty men were borne on the gale. 
**Could no coble go out to her?” 
we asked. ‘‘ Yes,” said some of the 
men; “‘ but we were not paid well 
enough last time, and we are not 
going to risk our lives again with- 
out making a bargain beforehand.” 
Not even to save thirty men! And 
even when twenty pounds was pro- 
mised they showed no signs of pre- 
paration. However, when it was 
rumoured that a gentleman was 
bringing a boat on a cart from an 
adjoining village, they reluctantly 
complied with our entreaties. Yet 
an hour at least must elapse be- 
fore either boat could arrive. It 
was pitch dark; but as each sea 
struck her sides and rose high in 
the air, we could catch a glimpse of 
the long dark form ; then the foam 
fell over her, and no more could be 
seen. We tried to form a line in 
hopes of getting somewhat nearer 
the vessel, and perhaps getting a 
rope from her to the shore. But 
when all had joined hands, the last 
man would not stop back, “ Be- 
cause,” said he, “he would show 
that he was not afraid ;”’ and yet he 
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would not be the one to head the 
chain of men if the other end 
stopped back. After many fruitless 
attempts to form a line we had to 
give it up in despair, and content 
ourselves with firing pistols and 
lighting great fires, in order that 
the poor wretches might see us 
moving about on the shore and be 
encouraged. At twilight in the 
morning twenty-nine of the men 
were saved. The ship soon broke 
up, and there now is nothing to 
mark her tomb except a stern-post 
above water, and a long mass of 
black sea-weed on the yellow sand 
at the bottom of the sea.’ 

While I was speaking the tide had 
risen to its highest; and the waves 
in the half-light, larger than ever, 
were moving along slowly, steadily, 
poiseneely. with their white locks 
hanging down on their broad 
bosoms. But though they moved 
slowly, and in majestic rhythm, yet 
it was in power. Look at the broad 
valley between each wave, and the 
broad base on which each wave 
stands. Each one is shaped like 
Innishowen, or Knock-Lied, or one 
of the Alps, with a lauwine rolling 
from its top. Yes! with power 
enough; and deprecating all re- 
sistance. For look how high it 
rises in anger, when stopped by the 
rock, See how it rushes in a wild 
white cataract down the other side, 
full into the dock. The collier 
knows the power of its enemies; 
for she heaves and groans as each 
wave breaks over. She rushes 
wildly up the dock, and then surges 
out with the drug, stretching all the 
hawsers that hold, and tearing the 
anchors, like great ploughs, through 
the ground. They dig holes to bury 
the anchors, and heave great stones 
upon them. But some of the an- 
chors break like wood, and others 
are dragged, and tear out the corner 
of the wall on their way. The 
captain has scuttled his ship, but 
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the holes are too small, and get 
choked with sea-weed; and it is 
with difficulty that we succeed in 
getting him safe ashore again, lest 
she should part her cables with him 
on board. What an angry gust is 
coming now! How it roars round 
the corner of the rock! The spray 
that flies is blinding. The sea is 
putting out its strength; and itis 
sufficient. The chain cables are 
snapped with a sound like cracking 
grass; and flakes of fire fly down 
the wind as the largest chain is torn 
out through the starboard hawse- 
hole. The hawsers of course give 
way directly; and the vessel is 
sucked out, then rides in on the top 
of another wave, and is finall 
heaved up on a rock at the mou 
of the dock. There she bumps and 
rolls till we can see no longer. 

Now morning dawns, and the 
wind is howling in exultation. 
Hark to the muttering earth-voice 
as each surge recoils, and the great 
boulders are rolled about on the 
merman’s skittle-ground. Look at 
the fields of trembling foam on the 
shore. The yeasty waves are quite 
covered with creamy froth; and 
as they heave their great sides, 
clots of foam fly off, and glisten 
silvery-white up against that dark 
cloud beyond. The sky looks 
gloomy, and the rocks look black ; 
just as the clouds and earth look 
inky in snowy weather. A fine 
May-day certainly! But the evil 
in a wreck does not consist in the 
loss to the owners, nor in the danger 
and death of the mariners; it lies in 
the almost accredited opportunity 
to plunder and enrich oneself by 
the loss of others. And thus the 
people insensibly become mean and 
grovelling, venturing nothing in an 
heroic effort to save another’s life, 
but risking all for gain, and barter- 
ing their peace of soul for plunder. 

From shipwrecks, waifs, and 
strays, good Lord deliver us 25 
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THE LAWFUL REGIMENT OF WOMEN. 


Aen G the multitude of unpub- 
lished MSS. whichhave theirsafe 
abiding place in the British Museum, 
there is one which bears the quaint 
and not unpromising title of ‘A 
Defence of the Lawful Regiment 
of Women.’ Two copies of this MS. 
are preserved in the library, one of 
them being contained in the Lans- 
downe, the other in the Harleian 
collection. It is the production of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Northamp- 
ton; but before saying anything 
of the work itself, or rather of the 
dedication, which is the only portion 
we propose to deal with,—being as 
itis an exceedingly curious specimen 
of the flattery that in the days of 
Good Queen Bess courtiers did not 
hesitate to address to their Sove- 
reign, nor her Majesty to receive at 
their hands,—it will be well to in- 
quire who and what the writer was. 

The house of Howard, notwith- 
standing the attempts that have 
been made by some genealogists to 
trace it back to the Norman con- 

uest, and by others to a certain 

arl of Passy, whose son, Roger 
FitzValerine, possessed the Castle 
of Howard, in Flintshire, which 
was afterwards entitled Howarden, 
from his being frequently obliged 
ta secure himself therein, cannot, 
aceording to Sir William Dugdale, 
claim an earlier place in history 
than the reign of Edward I., when 
William Howard, a learned Justice 
of the Common Pleas, flourished. 
There is certainly no evidence that 
the family ranked amongst the he- 
reditary peerage prior to the reign 
of Henry VI.; and it was through 
their connexion with the house of 
Mowbray that they first became 
allied with noble and royal blood. 
So long as they were mere country 
gentlemen and knights, they appear 
to have led peaceful and prosperous 
lives, but no sooner were they ele- 
vated to the peerage than misfor- 
tune cast its gloomy clouds around 
them. Amongst the most ill-fated 
of their race, and at the same time 
the most deserving of a happier 
destiny, was the ‘gentle’ Earl of 
Surrey beheaded in the reign of 
Henry VIII. He was the father 
of that celebrated Duke of Norfolk 
who was executed for high treason 


in the fifteenth year of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and of Henry Howard, 
the subject of our sketch, who was 
born in 1539, and was consequently 
but eight years old when his father 
fell on the scaffold. His education 
seems, however, to have been well 
cared for at. King’s College, whence 
he was sent to Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of 
M.A., to which he was also admitted 
at Oxford in 1568. At that time 
his reputation for learning was so 
great in the University, that he was 
esteemed, says one of his bio- 
graphers, as the learnedest amongst 
the nobility, and the most noble 
among the learned. According to 
another authority, he was as serious 
a student as he was a discriminating 
observator in France and Italy ; and 
while his work against the supposed 
_ of prophesy, dedicated to Sir 

rancis Walsingham, bespoke him 
to be a great and general scholar, 
his speeches at Cambridge and in 
the Star Chamber argued him to 
be both worthy and wise. So much 
for the silver side of the shield; 
when it is reversed, we find his un- 
friendly biographers representing 
him as a mere pedant, and devoid 
of masterly abilities. 

It appears that when the Earl of 
Surrey died, no provision had been 
made for his son Henry, who in 
after years told his secretary that 
his nativity, at his father’s desire, 
had been calculated by a skilful 
Italian astrologer, who told him 
that his infant son should taste of 
much trouble in the middest of his 
life, even to the want of a meal’s 
meat, but that old age should make 
amends for all, with a plentiful 
estate, which came to pass accord- 
ingly. Itis also recorded, that when 
his brother was executed, Henry 
was reduced to such straits that, 
being once in London, not over- 
stocked with money, when his noble 
nephews, the Earl of Arundel and 
the Lord Thomas Howard, were out 
of town, he, being loth to pin him- 
self on any table uninvited, was 
fain to dine with the chair of Duke 
Humphrey, and for company was 
accustomed to resort to stationers’ 
shops in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
where he occupied himself in read- 
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ing the books offered for sale. Not- 
withstanding his poverty, he ma- 
naged to make the grand tour, but 
on his return home could obtain 
neither place nor power at court, 
although he was an intimate friend 
of the Earl of Essex, his connexion 
with whom has been variously repre- 
sented. It is plain that he did not 
seruple to flatter Essex in the 
grossest manner, and this being 
the case it throws great doubt 
on the sincerity of his friendship, 
and renders probable the suspicion 
that whilst he was professing the 
most unbounded devotion and love 
for the earl, he was intriguing with 
Burleigh. Howsoever that may be, 
it is certain that he managed at last 
to worm himself so far into the Lord 
Treasurer’s good graces as to become 
the agent of his correspondence with 
the King of Scotland. From this 
time forward his fortune was secure. 
On the accession of King James he 
was made Privy Councillor, then 


Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and three months afterwards Baron 
of Marnhill and Earl of Northamp- 
ton. In 1608 he became Lord Privy 
Seal, in the following year he was 


elected High Steward of Oxford, 
and in1612,Chancellorof Cambridge. 
But instead of setting a good exam- 
ple to the youth of the University, 
and by the practice of every virtue 
adorning the high and responsible 
office to which he had been elected, 
it was about that very time that he 
allowed himself to be made the chief 
instrument in the infamous intrigue 
carried on between his niece the 
Countess of Essex and Viscount 
Rochester, while there seems to be 
no doubt but that he was one of 
those principally concerned in the 
murder of the unfortunate Sir 
Thomas Overbury. A few months 
after this dark mysterious tragedy 
had been enacted, Henry Howard 
had ceased to exist, very prudently, 
says one of his biographers, dying a 
Papist, since he stood no chance of 
heaven in any other religion. It cer- 
tainly causes astonishment, rightly 
observes another writer, when we re- 
flect that this despicable and wicked 
wretch was the son of the generous 
and accomplished Earl of Surrey. 
Despicable and wicked, however, he 
was not universally considered, for 
he and his have been made the sub- 
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jects of unbounded eulogy. Thus 
one writing of him says, that the 
family from which the Earl had 
sprung had endeared itself to many 
kings by its services, and to none 
more than King James by its —_— 
tions—Thomas, Duke of Norfolk 
being as it were his mother’s mar- 
tyr, executed for a design to marry 
her; and all his relations the King’s 
confessors, seeing they had been 
kept under for their inclination to 
advance him. Reasonable, there- 
fore, it was that my Lord the 
Duke’s brother should be made 
Baron of Marnhill, Earl of North- 
ampton, &c, &. From the same 
writer we learn that when he 
became rich his expenses showed 
him public spirited; his hospitals 
for twelve poor women and a 
governor, at Rise in Norfolk; for 
twelve poor men and a governor, at 
Clin in Shropshire; for twenty-six 
poor men and a governor, at Green- 
wich in Kent, a charitable man ; his 
port towards his family and depend- 
ents, an: ancient nobleman; and his 
using all his interest to avoid the 
burden and weight of the Treasurer’s 
— and procure it for the Earl of 

uffolk his nephew, his noble dis- 
position not to advance himself by 
court flattery or his fortune by State 
employment. Notwithstanding this 
glowing panegyric, it is to be feared 
that if the virtues and vices of the 
Earl were to be weighed against one 
another, the latter would prepon- 
derate, and it may be suspected 
also that his many charitable en- 
dowments were regarded by him 
but as so many safe investments 
which would bring him in large in- 
terest in another world. There is 
little else worthy to note respecting 
him, excepting that he designed 
Audley End, built Suffolk House, 
and died a bachelor. 

Having thus made acquaintance 
with the author of the ‘ Defence of 
the Regiment of Women,’ we now 
proceed to make acquaintance with 
the dedication to the book. And 
first we may mention that in the 
Lansdowne copy the dedication, 
which, like the Harleian, is written 
in a beautiful and ae Italian 
hand, has a signature in the Earl’s 
own hand, while at the end of the 
Harleian MS., penned, as is also the 
Lansdowne, in the crabbed court 
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hand of the sixteenth century, 
is written ‘Ex dono Henrici, Comitis 
Northampton, 1613.’ The title runs 
thus: ‘A Defence of the Lawful 
Regiment of Women, divided into 
3 books. The first containeth rea- 
sons and examples grounded on the 
Law of Nature ; the second, reasons 
and examples grounded on the Civil 
Laws; the third, reasons and ex- 
amples grounded on the Sacred 
Laws of God, with an answer to all 
false and frivolous objections which 
have been most unjustly counte- 
nanced with deceitful colours forced 
out of these laws in disgrace of their 
approved and sufficient authority.’ 

‘he frontispiece is adorned witha 
rose-tree, a crown being placed on 
the summit of thehighest rose, whilst 
a lion is crouching on the green- 
sward at the foot of the tree. From 
the lion’s mouth proceeds a scroll 
on which is inscribed, ‘ Quid ultra.’ 

Beneath are some Latin verses 
highly laudatory of the Queen. 
Then comes the dedication: ‘To 
the Queen’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty,’ which commences after this 
fashion : 

It pricketh now fast upon the point 
of thirteen years, most excellent, most 
gracious, and most redoubted Sovereign, 
since the copy of a railing invective 
against the Regiment of Queens’ Gene- 
ral, with certain malignant exceptions 
to matters of the State which were at 
that time in dispute, was delivered to 
me by an honourable Privy Councillor, 
with an earnest charge upon the duty 
which I owe to your Highness before 
all the world, and the love which I pro- 
fessed to himself for special respects, to 
shape some present answer to the same; 
lest wanton wits, that use to sport and 
dally with all baits of innovation that 
swim like flies upon the running streams, 
might either. swallow suddenly the 
secret hook before the danger were de- 
scried, or slyly take advantage by the 
silence of the better part, to give out in 
glory, as their manner is, that all true 
subjects were afraid to give a charge 
upon the forlorn hope of this ragged 
and unfaithful company. Thus far it 
pleased his Lordship to make choice of 
my unskilful labour on this point, and 
withal to multiply my simple talent in 
his partial opinion above the weight and 
value which it held in other men’s con- 
ceits that were more indifferent. 


He then goes on to say that he 
wonders any man endowed with un- 
derstanding by the gift of God 
should have bestowed the froth of 
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ill- bestowed time upon so false, 
fickle, and dangerous an argument ; 
and enters into the reasons which 
moved him to undertake the work 
of confutation, amongst which were 
the value of the inestimable subject 
on which he was importuned to 
write, the virtue of that peerless 
Princess, in respect of whom the 
greatest Hercules might have cause 
to think his labour light; and the 
infinite desire he had long conceived 
in his breast to draw the smallest 
thorn of anguish out of the Lion’s 
foot. His first endeavour, however, 
had not been attended with success ; 
he found that what he styles inte- 
grity was counted flatter renee to 
conscience corruption, P ain dealing 
fraud; the upshot being that his 
discourse had been indicted at a 
Privy Session before it could appear 
in public, while he himself, unex- 
amined and unheard, was adjudged 
guilty by the voice of some spiteful 
jurors, as he calls them, of the vul- 
gar sort, and assailed by a storm that 
was very sharp to him, that had no 
better lining to his coat than inno- 
cency. Whereupon he thought it 
good to strike sail, to withdraw his 
pen, and to make a pause till either 
time might take away the grounds 
of causeless jealousy, or his back 
friends be weary of inflicting injuries. 
And now he says, in words which 
here and there remind one that he 
had descended from a poet father— 


I feel that Time has filed away some 
part of the slender strength which once 
I had’: the stream of my declining com- 
forts has ebbed very low, my mind is 
out of temper, my body out of health, 
my pen out of exercise ; all my medita- 
tions are memories of favours past; my 
present monuments of grief persevering ; 
the small encouragement I find at any 
time the dim reflection of a wasted hope. 
. . « My reason has become like a flash 
of lightning on a winter's night, serving 
not so much to guide my steps as to mani- 
Sest my misery. 


Spite of all these drawbacks, he 
still knew no one more bound than 
himself to strain his voice to the 
descant of her Majesty’s praise. 
Then calling to mind his obligations 
to her, he enters into a sketch of his 
early life, in which he makes us 
acquainted with a few particulars 
not communicated by his biogra- 
phers. First he tells of her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious and princely care of 
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him during the first five years of 
her reign, when he was maintained 
at her charge, instructed by her ap- 
pointment, and trained in her sight, 
at which time the tender shoots of 
childhood (the young gentleman 
must have been then about nineteen 
years of age!) were seasoned with 
so strong a scent of her perfections 
as could not be worn away by 
tract of time. On his leaving the 
university, having but lately crept 
out of the ruins of his house, her 
Majesty graciously admitted him to 
the kissing of her royal hand, 
whereby she not only breathed new 
life into him, but, continuing her 
goodness, often afterwards warned 
him of certain silver hooks baited 
with devices to draw him out of the 
streams of Paradise. At last it 
seems he yielded to temptation, 
or at any rate was found out in 
his courses; for he says that 
when trouble came upon hin, still 
the Queen used speeches of com- 
passion to him rather than reproach, 
and protected him under the sha- 
dow of her favourable wings from 
the covert malice of back friends. 
To her bounty he also acknowledges 
himself as having been indebted for 
living in the poor manner he did. 
In addition to these reasons, which 
had moved him to think that God 
himself had commissioned the writ- 
ing of a defence of women especially 
to his devotion, he adds another, 
namely, that during the many years 
in which he had lived under the 
dark cloud of jealousy—although 
his desks and coffers had been six 
times broken up, his papers rifled, 
and sundry books of notes conveyed 
away, which had required longer 
time in gathering than had been 
used in their despatch; yet that his 
collection of arguments in favour of 
women’s lawful interests, or rights, 
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as they would be termed now-a-days, 
had been often left behind. ‘This 
had been done, in his opinion, either 
upon policy, lest by such plain evi- 
dence men might judge more fa- 
vourably of his intent, or through 
too great haste of the men employed 
as instruments,and who were search- 
ing for matters of greater weight; 
or because it had pleased God to 
reserve this only mean by which his 
dealing might at some future time 
be more securely witnessed. 

Moreover, that same small volume, 
wherein his Defence of the Law- 
ful Regiment of Women was con- 
tained, had come afterwards, during 
a search at St. Alban’s, where at 
that time he had a small house, into 
the hands of an unlearned pur- 
suivant, but was once again let slip, 
and—which was stranger than all— 
having been since that time lost in 
London, it had been restored to him 
by a person he had never seen 
before, by means of his name, which 
by good fortune he had prefixed in 
the front of it. Having thus re- 
covered his notes, which he describes 
as being more pregnant with autho- 
rity than easy to be read, which he 
thinks may be another reason why 
they escaped in so many frays, he 
resolved by the grace of God to take 
such a course in the putting of them 
together, that it should no longer 
rest in the power of fortune or envy 
to forestall his purposes. Then 
ending for awhile to speak of his 
book, he reverts to his misfortunes, 
and with an affectation of peniten- 
tial humility, thanks her Majesty for 
having weaned him from the breast 
of worldly pleasure by covering it 
with wormwood; confessing, more- 
over, with his father in the last 
words which he wrote before his 
end, ‘which made his judgment 
clear :’-— 


The storms are past, the clouds are overblown ; 
And humble chere great rigour hath represt ; 

For the default is set a pain foreknown, 

And patience graft in a determined breast. 

And in the heart, where heaps of grief were grown, 
The sweet revenge hath planted mirth and rest. 


No company so pleasant as mine own. 
* * * 


Surely he must have been a ‘dis- 
sembling wretch’ who could use such 
words as these without compunc- 
tion, utterly inapplicable as they 
were to himself, unworthy son that 
he was of so noble-hearted a father. 


+ 


Continuing in the same strain, he 
professes his entire submission to 
the will of her who, because of her 
deep wisdom, grace, and tempe- 
rance, was wont ever more amon 
the thickest clouds of sorrow an 
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discomfiture to put forth the cheer- 
ful rainbow of her princely commi- 
seration. 

But why (he cries) should I discourse 
so literally of your Majesty's favours to 
myself alone, which notwithstanding 
they are rather suitable to your magni- 
ficence than proportionable to my desert, 
yet ought not in any sort to be compared 
with your princely merits of the State in 
general of which I am partaker with a 
multitude. Who is able to set forth the 
value of that matchless Queen whose 
sundry actions may stand for arguments 
of proof against all secret mutineers 
that whisper against ladies of your high 
quality? To speak of all belongeth 
rather to a man of action that liveth 
at the fountain-head, than to an idle 
looker-on, or rather to a poor anchorite 
exiled for the space of many years from 
the school of experience. Wherefore, 
although great store of gems of this in- 
estimable value glisten in your crown 
imperial, like fixed stars in the highest 
heaven, yet will I only treat of those 
that are most precious in the sight of all 
men. 

He then gives a sketch of her 
Majesty’s reign since its commence- 
ment, at which time, he well re- 
members, although his years were 
not very ripe or apt to judge, in what 
state of debt she found the crown 
entangled. After having passed in 
review her government during the 
space of some thirty-two years, he 
triumphantly avers that should any 
henceforth declaim against the virtue 
of the female sex, or desire to have 
any sufficient proof of women’s suf- 
ficiency to rule, it were enough to 
answer by alleging only the re- 
nowned name of Queen Blizabeth, 
‘Your watchfulness,’ he exclaims, 
‘ defends our sleep, your travail our 
repose, your voluntary trouble our 
delight, your speculation our cer- 
tainty.’ In order to free himself 
from the suspicion of flattery to 
which such words might give rise, 
he appeals to men of better credit 
than himself who he is sure will 
acquit him by the verdict of their 
own experience. Amongst such he 
names the Bishop of Ross, Dr. Hard- 
ing, Dr. Stapleton, and Mr. Jewel 
the Bishop of Salisbury, who in a 
certain writing of his had amplified 
the mercy of Almighty God in raisin 
up unto England a woman of owk 
learning, clemency, gravity, judg- 
ment, government, and other sable 
and princely virtues as had not 
been seen in any men. There was 
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also Dr. Howell, who, in a ‘sermon 
preached before her Majesty on a 
Good Friday, protested that every 
subject did acknowledge in his 
heart that England had never reaped 
so many blessed fruits of plenty, 
peace, and prosperity for the space 
of so many years together, during 
the reign of any other Prince before 
her time. The same things or the 
like had been said of her by the 
Bishop of London, Dr. Elmer, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. As- 
cham, Beza, and others, who by 
conversing in her presence were 
best able to aver her honourable 
actions. The manifest evidence of 
learned men affected both ways in 
religion also proved that howsoever 
they might vary among themselves, 
yet that still the beams of her Ma- 
jesty’s approved virtues broke out 
of the thickest clouds and lightened 
both the one part and the other of 
the English hemisphere. After going 
on for some pages in a like strain 
of eulogy, he once more returns to 
his book, saying, 

What pain and travail I have taken 
in shaping answers to divers argumente, 
I had rather other men should judge 
than my pen should amplify. Thus 
much only both in respect of credit and 
conscience I hold myself most deeply 
bounden to protest for the satisfaction 
of those that shall peruse my work ; that 
as I write of such a subject as is worthy 
Demosthenes to set it forth, and of such 
a Princess as Elizabeth, so neither have 
I wrested any passage of Scripture from 
the proper sense nor abused any rare 
example by the sleight of doubleness, 
nor suppressed any kind of proof that 
may serve to make for the adversaries’ 
sufficiency. If nothing wants that may 
declare the zeal and duty of an honest 
man, though much be missing that be- 
longeth to the weight and practice of a 
learned pen, my hope is your Highness 
will accept my offer as a fruit of faith 
and forgive my error as an effect of 
ignorance. 


But the measure of adulation is 
not yet filled. There is still another 
dose of flattery to be administered, 
and the writer therefore expresses 
himself as above all measure happy 
in the thought that his work might 
be searched by her eyes which 
were the brightest stars of comfort. 
The work, he confesses, is indeed 
tedious, and able to discourage one 
that had more idle time to spare 
than she who woke when all her 
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subjects slept. At last the climax 
is reached, and he approaches and 
leaves it in words which require 
searcely any alteration to convert 
them into a Litany to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

Wherefore [he says], as loyalty has 
limned your sacred image in my breast, 
which like a perfect diamond admitteth 
no more forms than one, so while I live 
I will stand by you, when I die take 
hold of you, and neither alive nor dead 
abandon you whom I esteem to be the 
temple of integrity, the pillar of in- 
creasing hope, the Rosa solis of all 
fainting joys, the sanctuary of distressed 
minds, the golden sickle of ripe services ; 
the life of loyalty, the death of discou- 
ragement, 


Afterwards complaining of his sad 
fate in having been for more than ten 
ears’ space deprived of accesstoher, 
e exclaims that the more that serve 
her the more is he pained whose 
hands are hampered, the more that 
follow her the more heavy is his 
clog, whose feet are fettered. ‘My 
conscience, he protests, ‘ cannot 
convict me of affecting any course 
that may offend your thought; my 
tongue cannot accuse me of express- 
ing any words that may deserve 
your indignation, unless there be 
_ trespass in my complaint or sin in 
my sorrow. Your Majesty may 
have heard the voice of Jacob inmy 
vows, you never found the hand of 
Esau in my examinations, therefore 
I am not afraid to hold it up for 
favour since it was never branded 
with indignity :’ and thus through 
two or three pages more, usque ad 
nauseam. At last excusing himself 
for the length of his epistle dedi- 
catory, he concludes by praying that 
God wouldstay thesun of the Queen’s 
pean in the midst of heaven, as 
e did in the time of Joshua, for ad- 


journment of her happy days; that 
for her people’s happiness her youth 
might be renewed as the youth of 
an eagle; that she might long go 
before them a — of cloud by day 


and a pillar of fire by night; that 
the hearts of all her foreign enemies, 
like that of Esau toward Jacob, 
might be touched with remorse ; 
and that the ark of her predominant 
authority might be borne above the 
face of all countries. ‘Thus,’ he 
exclaims, ‘in you a number shall 
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be happy which after you are 
not likel to be at all; your 
enemies shall break asunder like a 
bow overbent; your empire shall 
flourish like a cedar of Lebanon ; the 
dew of heaven shall fall upon your 
leaves ; and eagles shall be glad to 
build upon the boughs of your pro- 
sperity.’ 

Denique Regina si quis non fausta 

procetur, 
Si saperet faceret, si faceret saperet. 


Thus three hundred years ago 
subjects were accustomed to address 
their sovereigns, and that Elizabeth 
loved to listen to such laudatory 
strains is well known, though her 
weakness in that respect is perhaps 
too much dwelt upon, whilst thecom- 
plementary fact that her great mind 
was quick toseethrough the flatterer’s 
intent, and to govern thereby her 
conduct towards him, is too little 
remembered. In the present in- 
stance it was not until the reign of 
Elizabeth’s successor that the tide 
turned which led Henry Howard on 
to the good fortune he did not 
deserve. Again, as regards the 
abject flattery which he used to- 
wards the Queen, we cannot be 
much surprised at it, knowing that 
such a man as Sir Walter Raleigh 

rostituted his talents to the same 

ase purposes. The only excuse 
that can be made for it seems to be 
that it was the fashion of the times, 
and was not intended to be taken 
in a strictly literal sense. 

We have nothing more to say in 
conclusion, than that the work pre- 
faced by this dedicatory epistle is 

rosy in the extreme, full of la- 
oa arguments, dealing abun- 
dantly in antithesis, but devoid of 
point and purpose, giving abundant 
proof of pedantry and little evidence 
of real learning. Metaphors are 
used but for the purpose of ‘ hiding 
with ornaments the want of art,’ 
and in none of the conceits is shown 
the fancy which gleams here and 
there. through the pompous style 
and stilted language of the dedi- 
cation. In short, the book is the 
production of a euphuist, and is 
chiefly interesting as a specimen 
of the heights of folly to which 
the euphuists of those days loved to 


soar. 
A. BR. B. 
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Tae King of Oude, who, amodern 

novelist tells us, ‘is mighty 
proud,’ has again become a subject 
of as much interest as the Oude 
Princesses in the days of Sheridan. 
On the affairs of Oude has hung 
the fate of a ministry. The best 
pens, the ablest speakers, have day 
after day exhausted their eloquence 
on the confiscation of Oude. Lord 
Canning, after having been de- 
nounced by one party as no more 
fit to act in acrisis than Richard 
Cromwell or Louis XVI., finds 
himself suddenly compared with 
Warren Hastings and with William 
the Conqueror. He is taxed with 
having rushed at once from mis- 
taken clemency to savage spoliation. 
And we have been warned that to 
publish such manifestoes regarding 
any one part of our Indian posses- 
sions, is to endanger our rule in all 
parts of them, to consummate a 
career of injustice and rapacity, and 
to convert the military mutiny into 
a national revolt. 

There is unquestionably some- 
thing to be said against the procla- 
mation. It was, men said, a demon- 
stration of energy that seemed 
somewhat startling. It appeared 
as if moderation had been goaded 
into fierceness. It was soon fol- 
lowed by an earnest protest from 
a man of high position, eminent 
talents, and special acquaintance 
with the province of Oude. The use 
of the word ‘confiscate’ was singu- 
larly unlucky, touching the feelings 
of the English people in their most 
sensitive part, and beter calculated, 
it was argued, to engender lively and 
lasting hostility in India. The occa- 
sion was illtimed. The intended effect 
was sweeping. The class affected by 
the measure was a powerful and an 
excitable class. And the province 
of Oude, selected for this vigorous 
experiment, was a province above all 
others entitled to gentle treatment 
and to peculiar consideration. Sur- 
rounded by our provinces on three 
sides, it had not, until the day of 
annexation, given our statesmen one 
moment’s inconvenience. No extra 
regiments had been required to 
watch the frontiers of Oude. No 
fear of repeated raids by the men 
of Binoude and Bareilly had kept 
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our Brigadiers in a perpetual fever 
on the right bank of the Ganges. 
In the Affghan disasters, in the 
two Sikh campaigns, the vicinity of 
Oude had not increased our appre- 
hensions. It had been, in the face 
of our extending civilization, and in 
marked contrast to the quiet and 
order of our central provinces, a 
theatre of perpetual robbery and 
turbulence, which, however, rarely 
overflowed into our neighbouring 
districts. When, after the single 
year of occupation, it collapsed in 
the general wreck caused by the 
mutiny, we had of course left but 
little to mark our transient supre- 
macy. We had barely introduced 
outward order. We had marked 
out a few lines of road, erected a 
few treasuries, built a few jails. 
The national irritation caused by 
the introduction of our discipline 
had scarcely been allayed. No 
solid corresponding benefits had 
been conferred on the mass of the 
people. The rights of prescrip- 
tion, the immunity of privilege, 
may have been rudely ealled in 
question. It was no wonder, in 
short, that in a kingdom newly 
annexed, a population of warlike 

ropensities, with mud forts, loop- 
foled villages, abundance of match- 
locks, and petty chiefs to lead them, 
should have gladly seized on such 
an opportunity of reasserting their 
independence. When the roar of 
rebellion arose like the roar of a 
burning forest, Oude, in spite of 
this temptation, trembled in the 
balance for a few short weeks. If 
anything could have held such a 
kingdom together, it would have 
been the policy of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, at once dignified and 
temperate, conciliatory and firm. 
Even then the worst atrocities were 
not perpetrated in Oude. The 
country simply relapsed into its 
congenial anarchy which a century 
had made its nature. The zemindars 
exhumed their cannon, the agricul- 
turist burnished his sword and 
matchlock, while the Sepoys were 
in some places going through their 
invariable programme of arson and 
massacre—we do not say of muti- 
lation and rape. And when, fora 
third time, we had entered the 
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foulest city in India, in the flash 
and triumph of victory, what, it is 
asked, is the policy which under 
such circumstances should have 
been dictated by our superior equity 
and our boasted benevolence P 

To this we shall endeavour to 
reply by a few remarks on the Oude 
proclamation as it was actually 
issued. We are afraid that amidst 
all the indignant denunciations and 
the expressions of generous sym- 
pathy which that remarkable docu- 
ment has called forth, there have 
been also some lamentably crude 
ideas ventilated as to the nature of 
‘proprietary rights’ in the soil in 
the East. Many honest members 
of either House of Parliament must 
imagine an estate in Bengal to be a 
certain tract of land bounded by a 
turnpike road or included in a ring- 
fence, with trees on it grown by the 
ancestors of the landlord; with 
rows of cottages built on the most 
improved principles of comfort, and 
with farms exhibiting all the newest 
agricultural discoveries in farming 
implements and liquid manure. 
They must imagine an estate, we 
say, to be a certain distinct space of 
solid earth, which the fortunate 
Pao may walk over or survey 
rom the top of his elephant, and 
lawfully call his own. And unless 
they do take an estate or zemin- 
darry to be something of this kind, 
they have no business to talk in 
fluent periods of unparalleled con- 
fiscation and complete annihilation 
of rights; as they might do if a 
bearded Cossack or a French colonel 
were suddenly to be put in posses- 
sion of the family acres, the garden 
laid out in the Dutch fashion of 
William and Mary, and the oaks 
— in the days of Addison and 

wift. 

The truth is, that the terms es- 
tates, talookdars, landholders, ryots, 
tenant-proprietors, &c. &c., though 
often the subject of animated dis- 
cussions in India, must not be 
taken to be correct representations 
of corresponding terms in Europe. 
No zemindar or landholder, how- 
ever paramount in his own district, 
has ever, that we know of, arro- 
gated to himself theoretically the 
power of disposing as he liked of 
every acre of ground which was de- 
signated as his zemindarry. There 
are three different rights connected 
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with the soil in the East. There is 
the right to collect revenue, which 
is the indisputable right of the 
governing power—Nawab or Raja, 
Company or Queen. There is the 
right to collect rent, which belongs 
to the person with whom a settle- 
ment is concluded by the governing 
power, be that person termed raja 
or zemindar, or talookdar, or farmer 
of the revenue, or even sumberdar, 
or whatever term you like to em- 
plo out of the vast storehouse of 
ndian nomenclature. And there 
is, thirdly, the right in the soil, 
which, in common with many Indian 
authorities, we believe to belong to 
the village community, to the tenant 
proprietor, to the ryot who resides 
and cultivates in one and the same 
village—a right which extends to 
the crops and to the fruit trees, and 
which is put forth in evidence by 
visible objects and de facto posses- 
sion. Inability to comprehend how 
the right to revenue, to rent, and to 
the soil itself, may belong to dif- 
ferent persons and yet reside in the 
same object, is one cause of the 
confusion which is engendered by 
the bare mention of terms of Indian 
land revenue. That between the 
second and third of these rights the 
line of demarcation does not always 
exist so clearly as it ought to do, 
is not to be denied. We do not 
attempt to deny that there are 
arts of India where the zemindar 

as contrived to engross far more 
_ than ought to belong to 

im as a responsible collector of 
rents; that the tenant is often 
unable to contend with an adver- 
sary who employs both legal in- 
genuity and physical force ; that 
while in many places village com- 
munities, steady small proprietors 
in the English sense of the term, 
and whole classes of cultivators, 
have maintained their ground with 
unyielding tenacity, yet in others 
the tenant has been reduced to the 
condition of a mere tenant at will; 
that hasty or imperfect legislation, 
added to ignorance or intemperance 
on the part of the Executive, has 
given far too much preponderance 
to those who pay revenue to Go- 
vernment, and far too little security 
to those who cultivate and pay 
rent; and that, as a result, there 
are conflicting interests, contin- 
gencies not provided for, rights not 
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consolidated, and liabilities not de- 
fined. But for all uncertainty of 
this kind, it is certain that an estate, 
in the language of Indian revenue, 
means nothing more than an area 
for the revenue due on which a 
separate and distinct engagement 
has been entered itito by some dis- 
tinct individual. The zemindar or 
talookdar is the person who by 
Government is held responsible for 
the revenue or land tax due on that 
area. No doubt the mere power 
of collecting rents, some portion of 
which go to make revenue, the 
simple recognition by the ruling 
authority of any one individual as 
alone liable for the regular payment 
of the Jand tax, does invest the man 
so recognised with something of 
consequence and dignity. A zemin- 
dar of limited means, wanting in 
energy and administrative talent, 
and having factious and unruly 
tenants to deal with, will probably 
be narrowed to the position of a 
mere collector of taxes. He may 
even have occasional difficulty in 
meeting his engagements, and in 
paying the dues of the State. 

tis quite possible that he may 
throw up his engagement or allow 
his estate, for such we must term 
it, to be sold up for arrears. But 
the case will be widely different 
when the zemindar recognised by 
Government is possessed of here- 
ditary influence, a head to conceive, 
and a hand to execute. He will 
naturally have his paternal man- 
sion, or, in Oude at least, his mud 
fort with moat and drawbridge, 
his gardens, his pleasure-grounds, 
and some hundred acres or so which, 
in English phraseology, we should 
term his home-farm, and which are 
actually his own. Besides this, he 
will be entitled to receive rents 
from ten, twenty, or a hundred 
villages, or from a tract of land 
equal to a riding in Yorkshire. It 
is absurd to argue as if his rights 
over an estate of these dimensions 
corresponded with those of the 
Duke of Bedford, as if he could 
turn out the population of whole 
villages, establish new tenants, and 
cancel old leases summarily ; or as 
if he were responsible everywhere 
for poor-rates, parson’s tithes, and 
landiord’s repairs. It is admitted, 
on the other hand, that such a 
zemindar, by the mere force of 


character, of position, and of an- 
cestral dignity, might become a 
very oppressive landlord and a 
troublesome subject ; that he might 
encroach on the positive rights of 
village communities and tenant cul- 
tivators, and that he might arrogate 
to himself a power of interference 
in the affairs of his rent-payers 
which would be eminently prejudi- 
cial to the permanence of their 
landed rights. He might impose on 
them all kinds of extra cesses 
whenever he had a daughter mar- 
ried, or when he wished to give a 
lavish funeral supper in honour of 
his deceased ancestors, or when he 
had been cast in a law-suit, or when 
he had lost a large sum at play. He 
might be only approachable in open 
durbar by presents of hard cash. 
He might derive immense profit by 
establishing new bazaars, and taxing 
the necessaries of life sold therein. 
He could examine with an unplea- 
sant scrutiny into the validity of 
certain rent-free tenures created by 
an easy-going “mr a for pious 
Brahmins or learned professors of 
Mahommedanlaw. He could stretch 
a point or two in regard to his rights 
of fishery and forest. If cultiva- 
tion should haply extend, in spite of 
misrule and oppression, he might 
demand an arbitrary rent from any 
new village which should rear its 
head in a rich but uncultivated 
plain. He might create an under 
tenure, to save himself the trouble 
of collecting rent from a particular 
tract of country, on the receipt of 
an ample bonus. He might do all 
this, and more, according to the 
measure of his force, and he might 
use the vast influence which wealth 
and position confer in any country, 
only as an Oriental can use them, 
to amass rupees and to gratify am- 
bition. But even in a country 
where the population has been by 
some writers divided into two 
classes, viz., those who suffer and 
those who inflict, and where rapa- 
city is restrained only by the physi- 
cal impossibility of further exaction, 
it would be new to find a zemindar 
determinedly assuming the right of 
turning out a village of one caste to 
replace it by another, of levelling 
the fine grove of mangoe trees 
which the father of a substantial 
tenant had planted on his own plot ; 
of dealing, in short, with the earth 
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and its products as if he alone 
could confer all benefits and dis- 
pense all advantages. There is a 
theory about rights in land in 
India which has managed to live 
down oppression, neglect, and other 
crude theories. There are rights 
of thousands which revolutions do 
not annihilate, zemindars cannot 
utterly extinguish, governments do 
not ignore ; and we will venture to 
say that no person of any sound 
experience in Indian revenue ever 
read the Oude proclamation, though 
in its broadest and most comprehen- 
sive sense, as a proclamation swal- 
lowing up all rights in land or real 
roperty in the fine tracts lying 
oe aa the Himalayas, the Gogra, 
and the Ganges. The practical 
intent of this now famous document 
could not have been other than the 
following, and we interpret the 
language as those to whom it was 
addressed, and whom it most con- 
cerned, would naturally interpret it. 
Desirous of bringing matters to an 
issue, the Governor-General of In- 
dia, at a time when the metropolis 
of a large kingdom had been finally 
re-occupied by our avenging forces, 
issues the following manifesto to 
the people of Oude. To us, in plain 
language, taken with subsequent 
communications, it seems to say :-— 
‘Landholders of Oude,—A vic- 
torious army occupies your capital. 
You yourselves are in arms sur- 
rounded by martial retainers, and 
in possession of mud-forts protected 
by ugly ravines and thick jungles. 
ou cannot hope to hold out for 
ever against the might and resources 
of the British Government. I now 
offer you fair terms. By your re- 
bellion—for I can call it by no other 
term—your rights, whatever they 
may be, are virtually at an end. 
They are escheated to the para- 
mount power. With the exception 
of half a-dozen, whom I can name, 
there is not a man among you who 
at this moment can claim to be 
recognised as the head of his score 
of villages, or of his Pergunnah, or 
to be ertitled to pay into the coffers 
of the State the immemorial land- 
tax due on the same. There is a 
large agricultural population who 
must pay rent to somebody, whose 
rights I shall not allow to be in- 
singed, and whom, of course, I 
not think of turning out, for 
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the main reason that I could not 
replace them if I did. “I wish to 
have some persons between the State 
and the cultivators, in whom I can 
put confidence. You have forfeited 
that confidence. But you are a 
warlike and not a dishonourable set. 
No atrocious cruelties have sig- 
nalized your defection, that I am 
aware of. On the contrary, you 
did not take up arms until our rule 
was at an end elsewhere, and if you 
render your submission speedily, 
you may yet save your dignity and 
your position. Come in, and you 
may yet be recognised as the holders 
of many villages; as the inheritors 
of the rights of your warlike fore- 
fathers ; and even though the mud- 
fort must be levelled, the honey- 
combed old guns be surrendered, 
and the matchlocks be handed over 
to my commissioners, I will be in- 
clined to treat you with indul- 
gence, and to look on you still 
as the zemindars and talookdars of 
ude.’ 

That the proclamation meant no- 
thing else than the above, that it 
was never intended to enforce it in 
any other spirit, a reasonable ac- 
quaintance with our Indian revenue 
administration, will enable any 
person to understand. A wide 
locus penitentia was left for those 
who had not been guilty of the 
murder of Europeans, and who 
‘should promptly tender their ad- 
hesion and help to maintain peace 
and order.’ It is our belief that 
the proclamation, if backed by the 
best of pacificators, a resolute and 
well-appointed British force, and 
carried out in the conciliatory spirit 
which Sir Henry Lawrence would 
have infused into it, will inflict 
hardship on no one deserving 
individual, and may be the means 
of quieting one of the finest pro- 
vinces in India. 

A not unfair test of the pro- 
clamation is the a 
which was put on it in India by 
those capable of understanding the 
merits of the question. The an- 
nouncement of the intended confis- 
cation excited surprise in some 
quarters, and misapprehension in 
another. Some men thought it 
bold or premaiure. One or two 
writers, erroneously we think, read 
it as a complete annihilation of the 
rights and titles of every individual 
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in Oude. But by far the greater 
number interpreted it as a call on 
the landed aristocracy—for we 
cannot help the use of English 
terms—to submit to an irresistible 
army, and by cheerful submission 
to regain the lost or forfeited pri- 
vilege of a settlement for the land- 
tax. Those who have studied the 
leading principles of Indian revenue 
never could imagine that the rights 
of the cultivators and all others were 
to be entirely swallowed up. And 
neither by those who miscalculated 
the practical effect of the measure, 
nor those who were enabled to 
anticipate its probable working, 
was there eat, anything of that 
how! of indignation which was raised 
in England. Sir James Outram, 
no sonemnpetens authority, and the 
person who might have had to put 
this bill of pains and penalties in 
operation, treated it as a matter 
essentially regarding the talookdars, 
who, with the exception of perhaps 
a dozen, had borne arms against us. 
It was, in fact, a threat held out in 
the hour of victory, to men of 
influence, coupled with an easy 
way of avoiding all forfeiture and 
inconvenience. The proclamation 
may have been ill timed. Its wording 
was certainly not felicitous. Its 
practical effect might depend some- 
what on the stringency adopted 
towards those virtually interested, 
or on the harshness used in striking 
instances. But some credit may 
surely be given to Lord Canning as 
a statesman who, from his ante- 
cedents, would be inclined to the 
merciful mood. And neither Sir 
James Outram, nor Mr. Edmon- 
stone, nor Mr. Montgomery, the 
present Chief Commissioner in Oude, 
are men likely to misunderstand 
the temper or the position of proud 
and martial chiefs, acting under 
temptations which to them must 
have been irresistible. In any case 
we will venture to say that the pro- 
clamation, if carried out to the very 
letter, would not be likely to produce 
such evil effects in India, as the pub- 
lication of the despatch by Lord 
Ellenborough, and the spectacle of 
a Senate ignorant of the very word 
faction sitting in criticism on a 
distant Proconsul, and talking com- 
placently of hasty confiscations, 
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hereditary influences, and vested 
rights. 

We have endeavoured to set before 
English readers some of the main 
features of real property in the East. 
To describe fully the various modes 
of settlement would require more 
than a whole number of Fraser. But 
our object is gained if we can induce 
some Englishmen to believe that 
land is a substance in which, in the 
East, can be vested the separate in- 
terests of two, three, or even more 
parties; that the possession of an 
‘estate’ does not confer that posses- 
sion so familiar to English lawyers 
of everything planted in the soil 
and of everything above it, even to 
the sky; that an estate may mean 
nothing more than an area respon- 
sible for so much rent, and in con- 
sequence for so much revenue ; and 
a landholder may be a man of un- 
deniable influence and unquestioned 
dignity, but with no more power to 
deal with the soil as to him may 
seem fit, than the Crown of England 
has to treat Broadlands or Knowsley 
Park as it might treat the swamps 
and oaks of the New Forest. 

On the merits of the annexation 
of Oude we shall at present say 
little. That important measure may 
demand a fuller investigation than 
we can now give it. But it is unde- 
niable that it, carefully weighed, and 
long trembling in the balance, was 
only carried out when it became 
positively inevitable. The annexa- 
tion of such a hopeless and mis- 
governed principality was a mere 
question of time. There will always 
be men who will be eloquent on the 
claims of pany the eternal dic- 
tates of justice. But we believe that 
both justice and humanity were best 
consulted by the absorption of that 
province, with its increasing jungle, 
its stationary and wretched popula- 
tion, its paralysed trade, and its de- 
caying agriculture, into the pale of 
civilization and order; and that 
men who will take the trouble to go 
through the Oude Papers and the 
Journal of Colonel Sleeman, will 
reserve their sympathy for those 
unfortunate thousands who were 
rescued from the curse of a dynasty 
which had contrived to unite in itself 
all the Oriental vices, without one 
single redeeming virtue. 
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THE ‘EDINBURGH REVIEW’ AND MR. FROUDE’S 
HISTORY. 


N the treatment of questions 
which turn on the interpretation 
of a series of sounplicated pheno- 
mena, little good is usually done by 
controversy. The value of opposed 
opinions is best ascertained when 
the whole circumstances under con- 
sideration are laid out in their com- 
pleteness, and the reader is able to 
test the merits of different theories, 
not by the extent to which they 
will meet this or that isolated diffi- 
culty, but by the clue which they 
provide for guidance through the 
entire labyrinth. The most accom- 
plished disputants on the subtleties 
of religion, the most fiery advocates 
of oar views in politics, have 
not been those who have perma- 
nently influenced the judgment of 
mankind. The controversialist is 
apt to lose sight of the broad bear- 
ings of his conclusions in contending 
for niceties which cannot be inter- 
preted truly by themselves. His 


temper is enlisted in the quarrel, 
and he becomes more anxious for 
his own private victory than for the 


discovery of the truth. Concerned 
as I have been therefore with a 
revolution on which the judgments 
of men are so especially influenced 
by passion and party spirit, I have 
preferred hitherto to pass by in 
silence the unfavourable criticisms 
with which I have been assailed. 
Where a general misunderstanding 
has been pointed out to me, where 
there has Soon a want of clearness in 
my composition, or where a prevail- 
ing prejudice has shown itself un- 
usually strong, I have supplied in the 
notes to a second edition the addi- 
tional statements which have seemed 
necessary, and Lhave been contented 
to leave my book to tell its own 
story, with a certainty that if it is 
sound it will at last make its way ; 
if it is unsound, that it will find its 
condemnation, and will perish as 
completely as I shall myself desire to 
see It perish. As the defender of a 
cause so eminently unpopular, I 
have entertained little fears of mis- 
leading my readers. Nothing short 
of truth, I was well aware, would 
induce Englishmen to reconsider 
the established verdict of public 
censure upon the persons and upon 


the actions to which the portion of 
my history as yet completed be- 
longs. A recent article of a remark- 
able kind, however, induces me in 
a single instance to come forward 
with a few words. The high repu- 
tation of the writer to whom that 
article is attributed, the style in 
which it is written, and the autho- 
rity of the Review in which it 
appears, may require or may excuse 
a more particular notice, and in 
replying to a criticism which makes 
the most of its materials, I shall 
point out once for ail the character 
of the arguments on which the 
popular opinion is maintained, and 
the objections to those arguments, 
which neither the Reviewer in 
question nor the many others of 
whom he is so remarkable a re- 
presentative, appear to be conscious 
of. Ishallthen make such remarks 
as may seem necessary upon the 
charges which he has brought 
against myself. 

To commence with a general 
account of the nature of the case. 
At once and at the outset there lies 
before us the broad certainty that 
the religious crisis which convulsed 
Europe in the sixteenth century 
was surmounted by England with 
comparative ease. In France, in 
Germany, in the Netherlands, in 
Spain, we behold a series of civil 
wars, persecutions, massacres, on a 
scale beside which the ‘horrors’ of 
the Reign of Terror appear but a 
trifle. Scotland would have fared 
little better except for the interven- 
tion of Elizabeth. England only 
passed through her period of Refor- 
mation at a cost of human suffering 
inappreciable in the midst of the 
great agony of other nations. The 
laws by which the polity of the 
Church was changed, though devised 
in the heat and peril of the struggle, 
have three hundred years of endu- 
ranceto bear evidence to the sagacity 
of their framers. For as long a period 
the best and wisest men among us 
have prayed in the language of the 
Liturgy. We are to ask ourselves, 
to whom we are indebted for these 
things —who were the men who 
procured for their country so re- 
markable an immunity from suffer- 
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ing? who at that time united the 
intellect and piety necessary for 
such results as those which we still 
witness and still enjoy ? 

I shall be told that we owe all to 
Providence. Doubtless we do. But 
Providence works through instru- 
ments, and through instruments 
suited for their tasks. Men do not 
gather grapes of thorns nor figs of 
thistles: where the fruit is good it 
goes far to show that the tree is not 
corrupt. 

It may be said that the better 
fortune of England was due to the 
disposition of the people ; that they 
were better practised in self-com- 
mand, more moderate in their 
sentiments, and therefore more 
rational in their conduct. But when 
we examine closely the prevailing 
tempers of ‘the time, we find all 
the elements which elsewhere broke 
in such fierce confusion,—the same 
intolerance, the same hatred, the 
same mutual indignation, dividing 
party from party ; the same convic- 
tion among the Catholics that it was 
their duty to destroy heresy with fire 
and sword, the same haste among 
the Protestants, the same extrava- 
gance, the same wild tendency 
which in Germany broke into the 
Anabaptist insurrection. Under 
Henry VIII., ninety thousand men 
were in arms, with the demand 
that justice should be done on the 
maintainers of the new opinions. 
The anarchy under Edward, the 
tyranny under Mary, betrayed the 
excesses into which both factions 
were ready to precipitate them- 
selves if the opportunity should be 
given to them. 

Whoever the persons were who 
brought the country through under 
such conditions, there is presump- 
tive evidence that they were reason- 
able men; and it is clear that, setting 
the sovereigns for the moment 
out of the question, those persons 
were the advisers of Henry VIII. 
and of Ehzabeth. Their measures 
may be questioned in detail; the 
successful result is a fact which can 
only be accepted. A policy of pro- 
gressive change, steadily pursued, 
a resolute repression of extrava- 
gance, whether Romanist or Protes- 
tant, an inflexible severity against 
all persons of rank or name who 
abused their influence for purposes 


of insurrection, issued at last, not- 
withstanding enormous difficulties 
within the country and without, in 
the triumph of the Reformation, in 
the vindication of English freedom. 
Men who were capable of such a 
feat are not to be lightlydispraised in 
their country’s history as cowards 
and sycophants. Primé facie it is 
improbable that statesmen engaged 
in so magnificent an enterprise, for 
which, as they well knew, they were 
at every moment risking their lives, 
would make themselves accomplices 
in enormous crimes, the complacent 
instruments of a licentious and 
capricious tyranny. We are not to 
say that it was impossible. It must 
be allowed to be antecedently 
unlikely. 

This is one side of the case. On 
the other side, parallel to the first 
movements in the revolution, and 
intimately interwoven with them, 
appear a series of incidents of a 
frightful and even monstrous kind. 
The King, supported by the Parlia- 
ment, demands of the Papacy a di- 
vorce from his Queen, and separates 
from it because the request is refused. 
His own Church does for him what 
the Court of Rome will not do. The 
divorce is accomplished. He mar- 
ries, and in three years his new wife 
is accused and found guilty of com- 
plicated adultery and incest. She 
is executed, with her supposed 
paramours ; and the very next day 
the King, at the urgent entreaty of 
the Peers, is again married. The 
Parliament, summoned for the oc- 
casion, endorses his conduct by a 
solemn act, especially as regarded the 
rapidity with which he had entered 
into his new connexion. Again the 
Queen dies; a fourth marriage fol- 
lows, and again a divorce; a fifth, 
and again adultery and the scaffold 
—in the first iustance with the 
support of the Parliament, in the 
second with its approbation. Un- 
deterred by so extraordiiary a repe- 
tition of calamities, the King mar- 
ries, with his health and years alike 
declining, a sixth time. If primé 
Jfacie the success of their political 
measures js an evidence in favour 
of the King’s advisers, let it be at 
once admitted that these frightful 
things are an evidence primd facie 
both against him and against them. 
They may seem strange and incom- 
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rehensible, but such a series of 

Soave do not happen by accident ; 
and if the question had been only of 
the King, I at least, although 
accused of having a passion for 
paradox, or for a ‘ base hero wor- 
ship,’ should have been little 
tempted either by the one or the 
other to challenge the verdict with 
which history has stamped his con- 
duct. I should have been contented 
with my private opinion, and have 
shrunk from meddling with so in- 
tricate a matter. ‘The brighter 
features of men’s history have more 
attraction for an ordinary student 
than their errors and their suffer- 
ings. But the King cannot be sepa- 
rated from his Council, norhis Council 
from the Parliament. The divorce 
from Queen Catherine wasdemanded 
by the Peers, affirmed by the House 
of Commons, accomplished by the 
Church. The execution of Anne 
Boleyn and her accomplices was 
approved by statute. The Council 
petitioned the King to lose no time 
in again marrying, and Parliament 
implicitly thanked him for the ex- 
traordinary haste which he dis- 
played. The nation cannot be 
acquitted of a share in the same 
transaction. Henry had no standing 
army to support him in his acts of 
tyranny. He reigned by the will 
of his subjects, by whom at any 
moment he could have been de- 
throned; and his subjects showed no 
want of readiness to rise in arms in 
condemnation of acts which they 
disapproved. 

Four months after Anne Boleyn’s 
death the northern counties were 
in arms to punish the toleration 
of heresy and to resist the sup- 
pression of the monasteries. The 
Occasion was taken for an out- 
pouring of all their complaints 
against the Government. Hundreds 
of depositions are extant containing 
details of grievances, inflammatory 
speeches, seditious conversations ; 
yet in no one of them is there any 
hint, however small, of the enor- 
mous crime which by the popular 
hypothesis the King, the Council, and 
the Parliament had so recently per- 
petrated. Is it pretended that the 
people were tongue-tied? The re- 
cords of the Pilgrimage of Grace are 
an absolute proof that they uttered 
their thoughts with the most entire 
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freedom. Again, the ton, of fo- 
reigners were not tied; the 
of refugees were not tied; yet the 
contemporary State Papers of other 
countries, the despatches of ambas- 
sadors, the private letters, are as 
silent as the English. Or, to descend 
to individual persons, Latimer 
was as brave and good a man as 
ever lived, yet Latimer was pre- 
sent at each of the thrge readings 
of the Anne Boleyn statute—the 
most infamous act, if her death was 
unjust, which has ever disgraced the 
English Parliament. It is nothing 
to say that good men in the heat of 
tisanship have often consented to 
injustice. ‘The interests of Latimer, 
so far as they were concerned at all, 
were on Anne’s side. He had been 
her chaplain. He was under per- 
sonalobligationstoher. No political 
or religious question was touched in 
her treatment; and if the charges 
against her were false—false on 
those obvious grounds on which 
alone modern opinion has deter- 
mined in her favour—her death was 
a crime which every man, Catholic 
or Protestant, who retained the feel- 
ings of a man, must have united to 
hold in horror. Such it was. Such 
Latimer must have known it to be. 
Yet the Journals of the House of 
Lords declare that he was a party 
to the Act of Succession in all its 
stages. A fortnight after the exe- 
cution in the Tower and the new 
marriage he preached a sermon, in 
which he lauded Henry for his 
exertions in the cause of the Re- 
formation; while but three months 
after the first English Bible was 
published by Coverdale, with a de- 
dication, in which the King was 
spoken of as ‘a man after God’s own 
heart’—as another Josiah raised 
up by Providence for a great and 
sacred purpose. 

I believe it was the description 
of Cranmer as a profligate time- 
server, in one of Lord Macaulay’s 
‘Essays,’ which first forced upon 
me these and the kindred difficulties 
involved in the popular interpreta- 
tions of this reign. I turned to the 
Liturgy; I read Cranmer’s writings; 
I thought of his life—from the hour 
of his elevation to the archbishopric 
it might be called a life in the midst 
of death, so great was his danger. 
I thought of the terrible grandeur 
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of its close, the passing weakness of 
the mortal flesh so nobly atoned for 
—I felt that the account was not, 
and could not be true: the contra- 
diction which it implied was beyond 
our experience of the inconsistencies 
of humanity. Yet if the King was a 
licentious tyrant, what escape was 
possible from Lord Macaulay’s con- 
clusion? Cranmer more directly 
than Latimer was an accomplice in 
his most questioned actions. 

Nor have we to account only for 
the acquiescence of the Reformers. 
Gardiner was a persecutor—an un- 
scrupulous bigot; but he was a bold 
fearless man, patriotic according to 
his own convictions—a man whom it 
is noteasy to suspect of wickedness of 
which the wickedest livingman would 
be now incapable. And Gardiner, 
with the other Catholic prelates and 
peers, must divide with Cranmer 
and Latimer and Cromwell the dis- 
honour of a consent to Anne’s 
execution, if dishonour there was. 
Acquiescing as they must have ac- 
quiesced from a mere cowardly 
complacency, it is hard to measure 
the ignominy with which their names 
should be remembered. 

These perplexities may be evaded 
or ignored by critics and historians, 
yet to myself they have been and 
are overwhelming ; and I am certain 
that to any person who will seriously 
think upon the subject, the easy- 
going confidence with which the 
popular theory is maintained must 
appear rather an indication of a 
ee judgment than as legitimate 
in the presence of the fact. He 
must feel that somewhere or other 
there is a large chasm in our in- 
formation. The whole circumstances 
are not and cannot be before him. 
In this uncertainty the Statute-book 
comes to our assistance. In con- 
nexion with the Journals, with 
draughts of Acts of Parliament to 
be found elsewhere, with petitions 
and speeches, it furnishes a narrative 
exactly contemporary of all the trans- 
actions with which we are concerned. 
It states the grounds on which the 
Legislature as well as the King pro- 
fessed to be acting ; and if the story 
so told is true, the conduct of Henry, 
the Council, the Convocation, and 
the country becomes at once intel- 
ligible. It exhibits to us the re- 
spective parties into which the 


nation was divided, not by any 
means as paragons of virtue, but as 
capable of strong political injustice, 
as lying under the influence of 
such passions as the disposition 
of the time would evoke; but in 
those cases where passion was not 
enlisted, where no political or reli- 
gious object could blind men to the 
nature of the conduct which they 
were pursuing, it relieves them of 
the imputations which under the 
common views adhere to them; it 
frees both the Parliament and the 
King of the enormous and incredible 
guilt which is generally attributed to 
them, and brings their conduct into 
conformity with the known and ad- 
mitted principles of human nature. 
We are to ask ourselves whether the 
Statute-book is true. The question 
is first, one of general probability ; 
secondly, of conformity with other 
ascertainable facts. There are per- 
sons who in their interpretation of 
men’s actions clutch instinctively at 
the worst motives which can be as- 
signed for such actions ; who sneer at 
the softness, the credulity, the inex- 
perience of mankind, it may be at the 
disposition to ‘ hero worship,’ or it 
may be at tie blindness to all moral 
considerations, whenever a doubt is 
suggested whether an obnoxious his- 
torical personage was the devil which 
he has been described to be. They 
consider themselves defrauded of 
their righteous indignation; they 
refuse to listen, they stop their ears, 
and drown the voice of the ques- 
tioner with irony and reproof. To 
such persons I do not address my- 
self. But the ultimate historical 
verdict on difficult subjects is not in 
their hands to pronounce. Moderate 
good sense is the last arbiter whose 
decision is final, and good sense is 
cautious in its conclusions. The pro- 
bability is on the side of the inter- 
pretation which does least violence 
to common experience; the deciding 
test is with the facts which can be 
certainly proved. After perusing 
the enormous multitude of records 
of all descriptions, in print and in 
manuscript, bearing upon the sub- 
ject, it has appeared to myself that 
found everywhere the Statute-book 
confirmed, everywhere the received 
version confronted with contradic- 
tion. The grounds alleged by Par- 
liamentfor their actions have seemed 
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to be the true reasons; the presumed 

ounds have seemed incoherent and 
incredible, based either on the libels 
of refugees or on the scandals of 
later ages. In writing a history 
founded upon this conclusion, I have 
been brought inevitably in collision 
with received opinions, and I am 
little surprised at the incredulity 
with which my interpretation has 
been received. But 1 repeat, that 
the interpretation is not mine, it is 
the interpretation of contemporary 
statesmen. Although the word has 
caused no little amusement to the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, it is in strict 
truth as I have called it, a palimp- 
sest; and those who refuse to 
accept this account as probable or 
possible, must argue with better 
weapons than a sneer: out of the 
material which the publication of 
the State Papers has placed within 
their reach, they must produce some 
fact or facts which will prove the 
Statutes to be untrue. 

Such is the question in its general 
bearings. I now turn to the article 
before me. The criticisms are 
loosely run together. I must in- 
troduce into them some kind of 
arrangement. 

And first, as I rest so much of 
my case upon the Statutes—as I 
have spoken of them as ‘imper- 
fectly known,’ and as ‘ misinter- 
preted by prejudice,’ I am told with 
some sarcasm that they are more 
familiar than I had supposed; that 
the import of them has been tole- 
rably well understood by our con- 
stitutional and social historians. I 
have to answer, that there is but 
one edition of the Statutes which is 
available for historical purposes ; 
that it was not published till 1819 ; 
and is stillextremely rare. Further, 
that good though it be, it is still 
imperfect. Many acts of the greatest 
importance remain unprinted ; and 
80 little have those remaining in 
manuscript been examined hitherto, 
that when inquiring for the Act of 
Attainder of the Countess of Salis- 
bury in the Rolls House, I was at first 
assured that it was not in existence. 
But setting apart these less acces- 
sible statutes, the Reviewer shall 
himself present me with an in- 
stance of the kind of misinter- 
pretation which I mean, in an act 
which he professes to have studied. 

VOL, LVIII. NO. CCCXLY. 
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Speaking of the rate of wages, he 
says :— 


The statutes give the labourer his 
choice between two scales of wages, one 
daily, the other by the year. The daily 
scale for a farm servant, by 6 Henry 
VIIL., cap. 3, is 4d. for half the year, 
and 3d. for the other half. The yearly 
scale is 168. 8d., with four shillings for 
clothes, and a personal allowance for 
food, which, from documents quoted by 
Mr. Eden appears to have been of a very 
coarse kind, and which a contemporary 
(a writer in the British Quarterly Re- 
view) values at ten shillings, but which, 
to be safe, we will value at 15 shillings 
au year. It seems obvious that the 
yearly and daily scale being offered as 
alternatives, check each other ; and that 
in the then low state of agriculture the 
labourer could only get as many days’ 
work in the year as would make up his 
yearly earnings to about 35 shillings. 
According to Mr. Froude’s ‘ palimp- 
sest,’ however, the labourer could com- 
mand an engagement for the year at the 
daily rate, which is made up to 4d. a 
day on the average all the year round 
by a conjectural addition for harvest 
work. a conclusion which the 
Reviewer considers preposterous. 


In this passage there are almost 
as many errors as there are sen- 
tences. The labour statute referred 
to prescribes an annual rate of 
wages for the farm servant, a daily 
rate for the labourer. The latter 
had the option of being paid his 
wages in full, or accepting part of 
them in meat and drink. The Re- 
viewer imagines that the two classes 
of persons described were identical, 
not knowing that the farm servant 
lived in his master’s house, and was 
boarded and lodged at his master’s 
expense. The labourer lived as he 
lives now, in his own home. 
Neither, therefore, do the yearly 
and daily scale check each other, 
nor can we infer anything from the 
comparison as to the amount of 
work which an industrious man 
could obtain. When meat and 
drink was accepted as part of the 
wages, the allowance was neither 
ten shillings a year nor fifteen; the 
statute gives it as plainly as pos- 
sible at twopence a day, a sum ade- 
quate for more than moderate de- 
mands when beef was a halfpenny a 
pound, and beer was a farthing a 
quart. The addition for harvest 
work is not ‘conjectural,’ for the 
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statute rates the wages of a mower 
in the hay season at sixpence a day 
instead of fourpence; while the 
law was so loosely observed that 
among the Privy Purse expenses of 
Henry VIII. (to quote a readily 
accessible volume), we find men en- 
gaged to mow at eightpence a day. 
As to the amount of work, the 
tendency of wages to rise above the 
high level at which they were li- 
mited by statute, is an evidence that 
labourwas scarcer than employment; 
and if able-bodied men declared that 
they could not find work in excuse 
for begging, the parish officers b 
the 25th and 27th of Henry VIII. 
were compelled to provide them 
with work. 

A better illustration of the hasty 
treatment of the Statute-book could 
scarcely have been found. The 
causes of the prosperous condition 
of the agricultural labourer at this 
period may admit of discussion. 
The fact is as certain as any fact of 
history can be said to be. The Re- 
viewer has much more upon the 
same subject. I must content my- 
self with this specimen of the accu- 
racy of his information.* 

The next important matter on 
which my statements are challenged 
is the divorce of Catherine of Arra- 
gon. [have said in explanation of the 
part which was taken in that great 
matter by the English Parliament, 
that it was first desired and de- 
manded on political grounds; that 
the nation, remembering the wars 
of the Roses, was alarmed for the 
succession, anxious for a male heir, 
and troubled with the doubts which 
had been raised on the legitimacy 
of the Princess Mary. So the 
Statute-book, so Parliamentary pe- 
titions affirm; and I have said that 
in the face of the scandals which 
followed, it was a pity that the 
broad plea of policy had not been 
exclusively insisted on, but that the 
question was transferred into theo- 
logy. The Reviewer laughs at my 
endeavours to shift the ground of 
the controversy. He says that I 
have abandoned tie only plea on 
which the demand could rest. Mar- 
riage, he says, is a sacrament which 
the Pope could not dissolve except 


on canonical grounds ; and he thinks 
that if I had been writing in those 
days, and had broached my present 
opinions, I should have been ‘ dis- 
missed out of the world by a pro- 
cess of heroic succinctness,’ with 
much else to the same purpose and 
in the same spirit. 

The controversy was a very in- 
tricate one, and any one may be 
pardoned for a mistake in _ its 
complicated features; but when 
a critic undertakes to correct 
another person’s errors, he should 
at least have examined the more 
obvious sources of information. 
If he had read the seventh volume 
of the State Papers, or even the 
few opening pages of that volume, 
he would have seen that the first 
demand upon the Pope was for a 
dispensation allowing the King to 
marry a second wife, constante ma- 
trimonio, leaving his marriage with 
Catherine unimpugned, and leaving 
the offspring of it legitimate. The 
Pope did not deny—he more than 
once admitted—that he had power 
to resolve the difficulty in that par- 
ticular way. It was only on his 
vacillation and ultimate refusal that 
the King was driven, as the remain- 
ing alternative, to raise the other 
ground. 

Continuing his argument, the Re- 
viewer goes on— 

Mr. Froude is ‘persuaded’ that 
Henry’s ‘discomforts’ with Catherine 
(that is, we presume, his desire to get 
rid of her), did not arise from a latent 
inclination for any other woman. The 
earliest mooting of the subject of the 
divorce which he can find is in June, 
1527. InCavendish’s contemporary bio- 
graphy of Wolsey there is a long and cir- 
cumstantial account of the interference 
of Wolsey, 2nd afterwards of Lord 
Northumberland, by the desire and in 
the name of the King, to break off Lord 
Percy's engagement with Anne Boleyn. 
This is mentioned by Cavendish as the 
first manifestation of the King’s love for 
Anne. The occurrence is not dated, 
but it must have happened not later 
than 1523; for before the end of that 
year Lord Percy was engaged to be 
married to a daughter of Lord Shrews- 
bury, and Cavendish tells us that this 
engegement was contrived expressly to 
break off Lord Percy's engagement with 
Anne. 


* For additional matter on this subject see the notes to the first volume of my 


History, 2nd edition, pp. 22—36. 
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If true, this is most important ; 
but I had placed my readers on their 
guard against Cavendish’s story (by 
the bye; it was not contemporary, 
but was written from recollection 
thirty years after, in the time of 
Queen Mary); but the Reviewer 
would not be warned. 

The story is not trae— 

1. Because Lord Percy himself, 
in an extant letter, declared on his 
oath that he never was engaged to 
Anne. 

2. Because his marriage with Lord 
Shrewsbury’s daughter, with the 
help of which the Reviewer would 
throw the date of the King’s 
attachment four years before the 
time which has oes usually as- 
signed to it, was not devised in 
1523, but had been arranged be- 
tween the two fathers as early as 
1516,* when Anne Boleyn was 
certainly in France, and when on 
all grounds it is impossible to sup- 

ose that the King ~ thought of 
er. Cavendish was one of Mary’s 
courtiers; his narrative was so 
constructed as in all ways to throw 
discredit on her mother’s divorce ; 
he was uninformed, or his memory 
had played him false in this im- 
portant particular; and we know 
not how much or how little of his 
other statements we are to believe 
when they bear on the same matter. 
Still less can we fix with certainty 
the date when the incidents oc- 
curred which form the nucleus of 
those statements. In the silence of 
all other authorities, friendly or 
hostile, there is no tolerable evi- 
dence that the King had thought of 
Catherine’s successor before 1527 ; 
while he had terminated the inter- 
course of a husband with Catherine 
herself, professedly from conscien- 
tious scruples, as early as 1524. 

But the Reviewer will make his 
case complete. In no way could 
the King’s plea be more effectively 
shown to be hypocritical, in no 
way could his iieuien be better 
exhibited in its desirable mon- 
strosity, than by establishing once 
and for ever the truth of the famous 
story, that Henry, before his attach- 


t Gleanings from the Record Office. 
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ment to Anne Boleyn, had intrigued 
with her sister; that thus he had 
placed himself in the very same 
position towards his second wife, for 
which he had required, on the 
ground of conscience, to be sepa- 
rated from the first. This task, 
therefore, he undertakes, and he 
believes himself to have succeeded 
in proving his case. The fact, 
he considers, was indisputably 
true. It was this and nothing else 
which formed the secret confessed 
by Anne Boleyn two days before 
her own death—the mysterious 
cause alluded to, but not expressed, 
in the Act of Succession of 1536, 
which had rendered her own mar- 
riage with the King illegal. Ihave 
discussed the whole subject in an 
article in this Magazine,} and in an 
Appendix to the fourth volume of 
my history. I have shown, I be- 
lieve, that if the story was true it 
must have been a profound secret, 
not because the Act of Parliament 
so speaks of the matter of Anne’s 
confession, but because it is abso- 
lately impossible that in the six 
years’ controversy on the divorce 
of Queen Catherine, a feature which 
at once and for ever would have 
disposed of the King’s plea, should 
never have been alluded to. The 
Reviewer seems so far to admit my 
argument. He believes that he has 
found evidence that it was known 
to Anne :— 


From other persons (he says) it may 
very well have been kept a secret till it 
became necessary to disclose it in order 
to enable Cranmer to pronounce the 
sentence of separation; and this affords 
a perfect explanation of the silence of 
the King’s opponents on the subject 
during the controversy respecting the 
divorce, and of the non-appearance of 
the charge in the manuscript remon- 
strance addressed to the King by Regi- 
nald Pole. 

The Reviewer has condescended 
to glance at my ae I can 
hardly suppose that he has read it, 
or he would have found proof that 
the scandal, such as it was, had been 
no secret at all; that it had been 
talked over in the private meetings 


* See Lodge's JUlustrations, vol. i. p. 20. 
+ See Burnet, Nares’s edition, vol. i. p. 60. 
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of the Catholic Members of Parlia- 
ment; that it had been circulated 
as early as 1532 by the famous 
Peto, the most active of the English 
incendiaries on the Continent, who 
can be traced in the progress of the 
controversy from England to Flan- 
ders, from Flanders to the Vatican ; 
that the Catholic world, therefore, 
was in possession of the story, to 
make use of if they dared, if it could 
be advanced with any shadow of 

lausibility. Iam at a loss to un- 

erstand the Reviewer's silence 
upon this point, unless, as I said, 
he has reviewed my book without 
caring to see what it contains. But 
I pass to his discoveries. 
a. He finds evidence of Anne’s 
acquaintance with the intrigue in a 

assage in one of the celebrated 
bee letters addressed by Henry 
to her. The passage, as he gives it, 
is as follows :— 

‘As touching your sister’s matter, I 
have caused Walter Welsh to write to 
my Lord my mind therein, whereby I 
trust that Eve shall not have power to 
deceive Adam; for surely whatsoever 
is said, it cannot so stand with his 
honor, but that he must needs take his 
natural daughter now in her extreme 
necessity. ’” 

The Reviewer is fond of dwell- 
ing on my ‘imaginative’ mind. 
There is no hint or word beyond 
this one paragraph to indicate what 
the King meant; and it required a 
very active imagination indeed to 
bound to a definite conclusion on 
the drift of words so obscure. Nor 
will his conjecture seem more rea- 
sonable when we remember that the 
only plausible date which has been 
suggested for the intrigue was before 
the marriage of Mary Boleyn to 
Sir Henry Carey, i.e., before 1521 ; 
Pole says she was kept by the 
King, concubine loco, hinting no- 
thing of the additional crime of 
adultery—which he could not have 
failed to have mentioned; and the 
love letters having been written in 
1528 and 1529, the expression ‘now 
in her extreme necessity,’ can 
scarcely refer to a matter seven or 
eight years old. But as the passage 


stands in the Reviewer's article, it 
is impossible to make anything 
of it. We cannot tell who ‘my 
Lord’ is, or who the ‘natural 
daughter’ is; who ‘Eve and Adam’ 
are. In the letter itself there is an 
additional word which makes it 
more intelligible. The concluding 
paragraph does not run, ‘ He must 
needs take his natural daughter,’ 
but ‘he must needs take her his 
natural daughter.’ Mary Boleyn 
herself, therefore, is the person thus 
designated. ‘ My Lord’ is her father, 
the Earl of Wiltshire ; and ‘Eve and 
Adam,’ so far as we can reasonably 
guess, are Mary and her comead, 
Sir Henry Carey. The matter, 
whatever it might be, was something 
in which the King invited the 
father’s interference, and in which 
‘Eve’ was considered to be in the 
wrong. Ido not suspect the Re- 
viewer of an intentional omission ; 
but attention to dates and accuracy 
in quotations are duties which ought 
not to be forgotten. 

But it is fair to say that he does not 
build his edifice on so wholly frail a 
foundation. His strong position he 
shall describe in his own words. 


It is singular (he says) that not 
only Mr. Froude, but all previous 
writers, should have overlooked the 
apparently decisive proof of this dis- 
puted fact which presents itself in 
the principal documents connected with 
the question, and in the most obvious 
form. The Statute 25 Hen. 8, c. 22, 
declaring the King’s marriage void and 
the separation good, and settling the 
succession to the crown, contains a 
provision (sec. 3—5) rendering unlawful 
(notwithstanding any dispensation) all 
marriages within the degrees of affinity 
prohibited by the law of God, including 
that of a brother's wife, and empower- 
ing the ordinary to terminate by sepa- 
ration any such marriages if already 
contracted. There can be no doubt 
that this provision, though ostensibly 
general, is inserted in the special act 
with a view to the case of the King’s 
marriage under a Papal dispensation 
with Catherine, and the sentence of 
separation about to be pronounced by 
Cranmer.* The Statute 28 Hen. 8, c. 7, 
declaring the marriage with Anne 


* Let me correct, in passing, two considerable inaccuracies. 
a, The act in question was passed in the session which fo!lowed the separation, 


not in the session which preceded it. 


Parliament was not likely to have antici- 


pated the judgment of the Ecclesiastical Courts, nor would it have settled the 
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Boleyn void, and resettling the succes- 
sion, extends the prohibitions of the for- 
mer act to cases of affinity by carnal 
knowledge, and among others to the case 
of a man marrying his mistress’s sister ; 
and not only renders valid all future 
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separations by the ordinary of persons 
so named, but all past separations also, 
of which there could have been but one 
—that of the King from Anne Boleyn, 
which had just been pronounced by 
Cranmer. 


I have already pointed out to the Reviewer that his study of the 
Statute-book is imperfect. Let me place the clauses of the two acts side 


by side. 
25 Hen. 8, cap. 22. 

Furthermore, since many inconve- 
niences hath fallen as well within this 
realm as in others, by reason of marry- 
ing within the degrees of marriage 
prohibited by God's laws, that is to say :— 
the son to marry the mother or step- 
mother,. the brother the sister, the 
father his son’s daughter or his daugh- 
ter's daughter, or the son to marry the 
daughter of his father procreate and 
borne by his stepmother, or the son to 
marry his aunt, being his father’s or 
mother's sister, or to marry his uncle's 
wife, or the father to marry bis son’s 
wife, or the brother to marry his 
brother’s wife, or any man to marry his 
wife’s daughter, or his wife's son’s 
daughter, or his wife's daughter's 
daughter, or his wife's sister, which 
marriages, although they be plainly 
prohibit and detested by the law of 
God, yet nevertheless at some times 
they have proceeded under colour of 
dispensation by man’s power, which is 
bit usurped, and of right ought not to 
be granted nor allowed ; for no man, of 
what estate, degree, or condition soever 
he be, hath power to dispense with 
God’s laws, as all the clergy of this 
realm, and the most part of the most 
famous universities of Christendom, and 
we also, do affirm and think. 

Be it therefore enacted ; that no per- 
son or persons, subjects or residents of 
this Realm, of what estate, degree, or 
dignity soever they be, shall from 
henceforth marry within the said 
degrees afore rehearsed, what pretences 
soever shall be made to the contrary 
thereof; and in case any person or 
persons hath been heretofore married 
within this Realm within any the de- 
grees above expressed, and by any the 
Archbishops, Bishops, or Ministers of 
the Church of England, be separate 
from the bonds of such unlawful mar- 
riage, that every such separation shall 


28 Hen. 8, cap. 7. 

Furthermore, since many inconve- 
niences have fallen as well in this realm 
as others, by reason of marrying within 
the degrees of marriage prohibited by 
God's laws, that is to say :—the son to 
marry the mother or the stepmother, car- 
nally known by his father, the brother 
the sister, the father his son’s daughter 
or his daughter’s daughter, or the son to 
marry the daughter of his father pro- 
create and borne by his stepmother, or 
the son to marry his aunt, being his 
father’s or mother’s sister, or to marry 
his uncle's wife, carnally known by his 
uncle, or the father to marry his son’s 
wife, carnally known by his son, or the 
brother to marry his brother's wife, 
carnally known by his brother, or any 
man married and carnally knowing his 
wife to marry his wife’s daughter, or his 
wife’s son’s daughter, or his wife’s 
daughter’s daughter, or his wife’s sister ; 
and further to dilate and declare the 
meaning of these prohibitions, it is to 
be understood that if it chance any man 
to know carnally any woman, that then 
all and singular persons being in any 
degree of consanguinity or affinity as is 
above written to any of the parties so 
carnally offending, shall be deemed and 
adjudged to be within the cases and 
limits of the said prohibitions of mar- 
riage, all which marriages, albeit they 
be plainly prohibit and detested by 
the law of God, yet, etc. etc. 


The second act then continues 


almost verbally identical with the 
first. 


succession on the Princess Elizabeth by name before the Princess Elizabeth was 
born. The error is unimportant as it affects the Reviewer's present argument ; but 
it is characteristic of the condition of his information as to the subject of which he 
writes. 

b. The clause was not ostensibly general, but really general. 
marriage had been already separately treated in the first clause of the act. 
second, third, fourth, and fifth clauses referred to the law generally as it affected 


The King’s 
The 


the marriages of other English subjects. 


The importance of this second error will 
be immediately seen. 
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be good, lawful, and permanent for 
ever, and not to be revoked or undone 
hereafter, and that the children pro- 
ceeding and procreate under such un- 
lawful marriage, shall not be lawful nor 
legitimate, any foreign law, license, or 
dispensations notwithstanding. 


The Reviewer says that the second 
act extends the provisions of the 
former : it rather limits and explains 
them. It renders valid all past se- 
parations grounded on conditions of 
affinity which it specifies; he says 
that of these ‘there could have 
been but one, that of the King from 
Anne Boleyn.’ Who told him this ? 
In all probability there was not 
a court in England in which either 
a separation, a question of the legiti- 
macy of children, or of the inheri- 
tance of property, had not, in the 
years intervening between the two 
statutes, been under litigation. The 
clause in 25 Hen. VIII. cap.22,which 
he strangely declares to refer to the 
King had nothing to do with the 
King; it was declaratory of the state 
of the law of marriage as affecting the 
entire English nation. Every mar- 
riage contracted within the degrees 


by a a was suddenly in- 


validated ; every child born of such 
@ marriage was suddenly rendered 
illegitimate; yet the law as it was 
first promulgated was obscure upon 
the vital point whether affinity was 
created by the outward rite of mar- 
riage, or by the rite followed by 
consummation, or by illicit inter- 
course without the rite. The King’s 
own divorce had turned on the con- 
summation of his brother’s marriage; 
the canon law ruled that coitus 
illicitus created an affinity: but the 
first statute left the law of England 
indistinct on both these cardinal 
oints. The second statute, fol- 
owing the first paragraph by para- 
graph, defined its exact meaning, 
and cleared the uncertainty upon 
a point on which the peace of 
hundreds of families must have 
depended. In some courts perhaps 
the canon law had been followed 
as the rule; in others the omission 
of the original statute may have 
been made a plea for maintainin 
marriages which the canon law woul 


* Gleanings from the Record Office. 


Praser’s Magazine, vol. lv. p. 729. 


have dissolved. Of this we are cer- 
tain, that an immense accumulation 
of suits of all kinds must at once 
have been thrown into litigation by 
the alteration of the law; and some 
more distinct declaration was essen- 
tially necessary both as affected the 
marriages already dissolved, and | 
those on which differences were still 
pending. 

One more argument to expose 
the full absurdity of the supposition 
which he has made. 

Sir George Throgmorton was a 
Member of Parliament. In the year 
which followed the divorce and death 
of Anne Boleyn he was under exa- 
mination for treasonable speeches, 
among the rest for having repeated 
this particularscandal. The story has 
been related inthis Magazine*as well 
as in my Appendix: the Reviewer, 
I suppose, had not leisure to attend 
to it. Throgmorton was asked by 
Cromwell where he had heard what 
he had said—who had told him. 
If it had been laid before the 
Legislature, and had been the 
occasion of illegitimatizing of a 
princess, of a change in the suc- 
cession to the Crown, and of an 
alteration in the law, his answer, if 
we can conceive Cromwell guilty of 
the absurdity of asking such a ques- 
tion, would have been an easy one. 
But what does he say? He begs 
pardon for his lewd and indiscreet 
demeanour. He says that he had 
been told five years before by Friar 
Peto. Can the evidence of inherent 
absurdity be carried further? The 
truth of the intrigue may be argued 
on other grounds and on other evi- 
dences, though I believe these to 
be weak and futile. That it was the 
matter referred to in the statute of 
succession is adream unworthy of the 
ability of the Edinburgh Reviewer. 

To continue. Religious perse- 
cution figures largely in these pages. 
Although the punishment of heretics 


Henry VIII. and Mary Boleyn. 
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by death was part of the law of the 
land which had descended through 
centuries, the instances which oc- 
curred of it are represented as 
the result of some peculiar atrocit 
on the part of the Hing. Although 
the complaint of the Pilgrims 
of Grace was that heretics were 
tolerated; although England was 
long the place of refuge for the 
Scottish Protestants; although on 
the reaction which led to the fall of 
Cromwell, the Six Articles Bill is 
stated on the express authority of 
a peer to have been passed with 
unanimous enthusiasm by the whole 
of the lay members of the House of 
Lords; although that bill became 
law, shorn of clauses in mitigation 
which Henry had originally intro- 
duced into it; although on the per- 
secution which ensued we see the 
bishops labouring passionately for a 
wholesale crusade, and the King 
thwarting them, checking them, 
unlocking their prisons and issuing 
pardon after pardon; although, 
wherever his individual conduct can 
be observed, it was always to miti- 
gate the law, except in instances in 
which the Lutherans as well as the 
Catholics equally urged him to 
severity ; finally, although Cranmer 
and Latimer owed their lives again 
and again to his special interference, 
and an appeal to the King from the 
bishops’ tribunals was almost in- 
variably followed by a pardon ;—all 
this which I have shown in laboured 
detail, the Reviewer will not stoop 
to notice, or he supposes that he has 
answered me sufliciently when he 
_— to a passage in a letter of 

rasmus, where the King at asingle 
period of his life is said to have been 
more zealous against heresy than his 
prelates. 

Perhaps it once was so. Henry 
changed as the age changed. A 
passionate opposition through half 
a public life to measures which the 
very same persons have in the end 
been the instruments of accomplish- 
ing, has been witnessed more than 
once in English history; and to 
those who have formed their con- 
clusions from reflection rather than 
from passion, it has seemed an 
honour far more than a reproach. 
But the Reviewer is hard to please. 
I had endeavoured to explain the 
feelings which induced high-minded 
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men to persecute. He represents 
me as desiring to restore persecu- 
tion. To teach mistaken opinion 
in matters of religion, I had said, 
was, in the belief of orthodox 
Catholics, to betray those who were 
misled, into the eternal death of 
hell. Who with this belief would 
not hate such teachers? who would 
not exhaust the resources of punish- 
ment to silence them? ‘Ifaschool 
of Thugs,’ I said, ‘were to arise 
among us, making murder a religious 
service—if they gained proselytes, 
and the proselytes put their teaching 
in execution,’ notwithstanding our 
received principles of toleration, we 
should ourselves make an exception 
against opinions so abominable. 
The horror which would be felt 
now against a teacher of murder can 
but approach feebly to the dread 
and detestation once naturally felt 
for a teacher of heresy. The Ke- 
viewer quotes my words and admits 
my conclusion, but he admits it 
with a personal taunt, as if to ex- 
plain the spirit with which religious 
men were misguided was to plead 
for the re-appearance of it, as if, 
with all his toleration for opinion, 
he would persecute mine. 

After disposing of the principle, 
he passes to the examples of it ; con- 
demning persecution, he becomes the 
champion of the persecutors. 

In relating the condition of the 
Protestants at the commencement 
of the Reformation, it was my duty 
to relate their sufferings during the 
Chancellorship of Sir Thomas More. 
I had no desire to accuse More. I 
wished only to show in a remarkable 
instance howlittle the few conditions 
were observed which the law of the 
land had provided to save them 
from oppression. The Reviewer as- 
sumes that my object was to justify 
More's execution. He says, there- 
fore, that with every artifice of 
rhetorical and typographical aggra- 
vation, I have set out against him 
four cases—1. That of Philips. 2. 
That of Field. 3. That of Bilney. 
4. That of Bainham. LEach of 
these cases he either says that I 
have misrepresented, or that the 
do not bear out the charge. Wit 
the third case, that of Bilney, he 
says that I have failed altogether 
to connect the Chancellor in any 
way whatever. 








If my intention had been that 
which he imputes to me, I might 
have drawn a far darker indictment. 
If I had desired to connect Bilney’s 
death with Sir Thomas More, I 
should have traced to him, as I 
might have done, the writ for the 
execution. I should have men- 
tioned Frith, whom he kept in 
prison. I should have mentioned 
Bayfield, whom he calumniated. I 
should have spoken of Tewksbury, 
whom he illegally imprisoned in his 
porter’s-lodge for six weeks, whom 
afterwards, in contempt of the law, 
he allowed to be tried and con- 
demned at his own house, and sent 
from thence to execution. So en- 
tirely were the bloody scenes which 
followed Wolsey’s resignation of 
the great seal attributed to him, 
that Burnet speaks of ‘ Sir Thomas 
More’s persecution,’ and his vindi- 
eator undertakes a task for which 
More would not have thanked him. 

That which I profess in my epitaph 
(More said) that I have been trouble- 
some to heretics, I have done it with a 
little ambition, for I so hate these kind 
of men that I would be the sorest enemy 
that possibly they could have, if they 
would not repent.* 

But I had no such aim as the Re- 
viewer supposes, nor shall I pur- 
sue if now, beyond the necessities 
of my own vindication. 

1. Thomas Philips, a London citi- 
zen, was arrested by More and the 
Bishop of London, on a charge of 
heresy. He was tried, and a con- 
viction could not be obtained. By 
the law he was then free, and ought 
to have been released, but he was 
still detained. He was submitted 
to illegal cross-examination,in which 
More took a part. The Reviewer 
suggests that it was from motives of 
humanity. Humanity, one would 
think, would have rather insisted 
on the observance of the law. As 
Philips still denied his guilt, the 
Bishop excommunicated him. He 
was detained a prisoner for three 
years, and released only on petition 
to the House of Commons. I have 
not accused More of beinga principal 
in this iniquity. He cannot be ac- 
quitted of complicity. The Bishops 
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directed themselves by their canons ; 
the Chancellor was the representa- 
tive of the law of the land. Let 
me in this instance correct an error, 
both of the Reviewer and of my own 
original statement. ‘Stokesley,’ 
(the Bishop of London) says the 
Reviewer, ‘ excommunicated Philips 
before he imprisoned him, and hie 
the prisoner was lying under this 
sentence, neither the Chancellor nor 
any other legal authority had power 
to deliver him, as Mr. Froude seems 
partly aware.’ It is true that Lhad 
described him, when excommuni- 
cated, as beyond the protection of 
the law, and the Reviewer was pro- 
bably indebted to me for the infor- 
mation, although he will but partly 

ive me credit for possessing it. 

e has followed me, however, into 
an error. Although through the 
connivance of the lay authorities 
the Bishops ‘excommunicated and 
afterwards imprisoned at their plea- 
sure, the practice was an usurpation 
which the country had not sanc- 
tioned ; which was never anything 
but an abominable abuse. The 
statutes of Henry IV. and Henry 
V., under which heretics were pro- 
secuted, made no distinction be- 
tween persons in or out of com- 
munion. A public trial was to 
follow universally within three 
months of an arrest, and the pri- 
soner, unless a verdict could be 
found against him, was free to go 
where he pleased. 

2. John Field, in a petition to the 
Privy Council under his own hand, 
declares that he was arrested by 
More's order at the commencement 
of his Chancellorship; that he was 
confined eighteen days at his 
house at Chelsea; that subsequently 
he was sent to the Fleet, and was 
imprisoned there without trial for 
two years. The Reviewer refuses 
to believe an ex parte statement, 
and very possibly More would have 
given a different account of the cause 
which led to the arrest than Field 
himself would have given. But 
the point on which I dwelt was the 
breach of the lawin the imprisonment 
without trial, and this is a fact on 
which no question can be raised. 





* More's Life of More, p. 211.—Yet for all his hatred of them (exclaims his 
admiring biographer) no heretic suffered death while he was Lord Chancellor—not 


Bilney, for instance, nor Bainham, nor Bayfield, nor Tewksbury. 
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3. Since in Bilney’s persecution I 
made no mention of More, I need 
not refer to it. The last case, 
therefore, is that of James Bain- 
ham. More denied that heretics 
were whipped by his order, or with 
dalanetelen and his word is conclu- 
sive. That when he set his servants 
the example of illegally confining ac- 
cused persons in his porter’s lodge, 
and of using his house for a court of 
justice, they may not have improved 
upon their pattern with further 
brutality is not proved. The charge 
was brought in his lifetime, or he 
would not have alluded to it, and 
circumstantial narratives pointing in 
so many instances to the same ac- 
cusation, are not likely to have been 
all without foundation. Ihave said 
that Bainham was whipped at 
More’s house because it is so dis- 
tinctly stated in the story of his 
sufferings. I have not said that he 
was whipped by More’s order be- 
cause More’s denial individually 
acquits him. But the Chancellor 
who racked a man at the Tower, and 
who hunted him to death, is scarcely 
likely to have been curious as to the 
treatment which he received from 
his honsehold. 

Of the Reviewer's accuracy when 
he brings charges of misstatement, 
let me mention a particular illus- 
tration. He complains of my 
trusting to Foxe. I trust Foxe 
when he produces documentary 
evidence, because I have invariabl 
found his documents accurate. 
distrust him when he writes from 
rumour, because he was an eager 

artisan. Evidence of the credible 

sind he brings forward, as to the 
words spoken by Bainham at his 
martyrdom. 


But we must own [says the Reviewer] 
that Mr, Froude does not follow Foxe 
blindly, for while Mr. Froude says that 
Bainham made a farewell address to the 
people, laying his death expressly to 
More, whom he called his accuser and 
his judge, Foxe only makes Bainham 
say,—‘The Lord forgive Sir Thomas 
More and pray for me all good people.’ 


An reply I will quote from Foxe 
himself [Vol. iv., p. 705, Cattley’s 
edition, printed by Seeley). 
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‘These words he 


[Bainham] 
spake :’— 


I come hither, good people, accused 
and condemned for a heretic, Sir Thomas 
More being my accuser and my judge, 
and these be the articles that I die for, 
&e. &e. 


I have only to add that the re- 
ferences in my book were throughout 
to the editionof Foxe to which I 
now refer—the only edition, be it 
observed, which is entitled to be 
cited as an authority. 

I will not tempt my reader’s 
patience, nor exhaust my own with 
replying to all the accusations 
against me, but I must produce a 
few more specimens. 

I have falsified, it seems, Sir 
Thomas More’s trial by concealing 
the perjury of the Solicitor-General 
Rich, &c. This perjured witness, 
so the story runs, swore that in a 

rivate conversation ‘Sir Thomas 
More had said that the Parliament 
could not make the king supreme 
head of the Church. And upon 
this only report of Mr. Rich, Sir 
Thomas was shortly after indicted 
of high treason.’ [More’s Life of 
More, p- 253-] More, we are told, 
maintained in reply that when ques- 
tioned he had refused to give an 
opinion. Rich broke down under 
his rebuke, yet nevertheless sen- 
tence was given. 

The scene furnishes a fine picture 
in all our history books, and is a 
good instance of the material on 
which the popular estimate of this 
reign has been formed. In reality 
More was not accused of any such 
words. He was accused of having, 
when required to admit the supre- 
macy of the Crown, evaded and par- 
ried the question, not declaring him- 
self on the Pope’s side, but declinin 
to declare himselfloyal. The anal 
of his indictment* does not contain 
the expression to which the ‘ in- 
famous Solicitor-General’ is reported 
to have falsely sworn—neither those 
words nor others like them—but 
only the evasive answer which had 
been ruled by the lawyers to be all 
one as to speak against the statute. 
The fairness or unfairness of ‘ pro- 
secution’ on such strained grounds 





* Baga de Secretis. Appendix to the Third Report of the Deputy Keeper of 


the Public Records. 
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remains open to question. The fine 
fable of the perjury upon the trial 
melts before the indictment into 
legend. 

speak of the fall of Cromwell. I 
say that in fairness Cromwell should 
have been tried, but that it would 
have added nothing to his chances of 
acquittal. I am told by the Reviewer 
that a fair trial is the only evidence 
that history can accept of the truth 
or falsehood of criminal accusations. 
Be it so. Let him then accept his 
own canon. When we come how- 
ever, to trials, of the unfairness of 
which no evidence whatsoever is to 
be produced ; when, as in the case 
of Anne Boleyn, every precaution 
was observed which regard for the 
judgment of posterity might prompt 
—he laughs the conviction to scorn. 
Either then I am right in what I 
say of Cromwell’s chances, or a 
legal conviction is an evidence which 
ought to be accepted. 

I say of Lord Surrey that enough 
had been proved of his intentions to 
show their treasonable character, 
and that it was of little importance 
whether theextremity of suspicionwas 
justified against him. The Reviewer 
throws over my words the emphasis 
of italics. He does not add from 
the context that the design which 
was proved was the seizure of the 
Regency on Henry’s death; the 
further suspicion was that he aimed 
at the crown and the dethrone- 
ment of the Prince. The slighter 
of the two schemes was treason to 
the Crown and the country, and I 
have only therefore to adhere to 
my words. 

I say of Surrey’s scheme that the 
King saw no reason to look leniently 
on the insolent ambition which 
would have ruined a great cause 
and filled England with the blood 
of innocents. Again my words are 
quoted in italics, as if the enun- 
ciation of them is a sufficient confu- 
tation. Yet the object of the con- 
spiracy was to bring into power the 
very same faction which on the 
accession of Queen Mary returned 
to power, and, as I suppose is toler- 
ably well known, did fill England 
with the blood of innocents. 

_ In small matters and large there 
is the same inconsequence of 


reasoning, the same inaccuracy of 
statement. The Parliament, he 
says, impeached Wolsey. ‘The 
Lords’ impeached Wolsey. The 
Commons threw out the Bill. 

When I represent the debasement 
of the currency in 1546 as occa- 
sioned by a temporary loan from 
the Mint, and as a proceeding 
not distinguishable, except in form, 
from the suspension of specie 
a in 1797, my opinion, the 

eviewer says, ‘reveals a want 
of knowledge of history beyond 
the period with which the writer 
is immediately concerned. An ac- 
quaintance with the repeated 
struggles between medisval sove- 
reigns and their subjects about the 
debasement of the currency might,’ 
it seems, ‘ have enlightened the most 
romantic and prejudiced mind,’ &c. 

I have to ask first, what the 
struggles between medizval sove- 
reigns and their subjects as to the 
currency had to do with the exi- 
gencies of the French war under 
Henry the Eighth ? 

I have, secondly, to refer to the 
letter of Lord Chancellor Wriothes- 
ley in the first volume of the State 
Papers,* describing the financial 
difficulties of the country ; the loans 
which he had borrowed from the 
Mint ; ‘our holy anchor,’ as he styles 
it ; and ‘ his faithful promise’ that no 
more should be borrowed there till 
all was paid again. Is it I who be- 
tray a want of knowledge of history 
in using the words of the principal 
person concerned in the arrange- 
ment, or the writer who so ungra- 
ciously taunts me P 

Of Anne Boleyn again: speaking 
contemptuously of my omissions, the 
Reviewer says :—‘ The possibility is 
not hinted at, though one would think 
it must have occurred to any mind, 
that when the Earl of Wiltshire 
took part in condemning his own 
children, he did so under the in- 
fluence of terror.’ I will ask him 
whether if he were a father, he 
would conceive any terror so pre- 
vailing with himself? I will ask 
him whether in the whole circle of 
his acquaintance, worthy or worth- 
less, he knows, or has ever known 
a single father capable of cowardice 
so abominable as that which he 


* Vol.i. pp. 835—839. 
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would attribute to the nobleman of 
whom he writes? Why should I— 
why should he—why should any one 
—imagine of an Englishman of 
whom no one other unworthy act 
is recorded, a baseness which cannot 
be conceived of any living man ? 

‘Mr. Froude,’ says the Reviewer, 
‘has read Constantyne’s Memorial, 
but his eye has not fallen on the 
statement that the confession of 
Mark Smeton, who alone of the 
persons accused persevered in his 
confession, was reported to have 
been extorted by grievous racking.’ 
Why, I might ask, should a confes- 
sion, though extorted by racking, 
have been persevered in on the 
scaffold if untrue? ‘Though Con- 
stantyne,’ he continues, ‘says there 
was much muttering at the time 
among the people, the historian, 
though he feels that the English 
nation deserves justice at our hands, 
does not see fit to mention this 
point in their favour. The Re- 
viewer, if he has read Constantyne’s 
memorial, has been more discreet 
than myself in his reservations. He 
does not add what I had shown him 
had he cared to observe it, that Con- 
stantyne, the intimate friend of two 
of the accused persons, declares that 
he, in common with the many 
others who muttered, disbelieved 
the adulteries ¢ill he heard the 
Queen and the other sufferers speak 
at their death. ‘Then,’ he says, ‘in 
a manner all confessed.’ 

In a similar spirit, as may be sup- 
posed, he amuses himself with my 
account of the King’s marriage with 
Jane Seymour. I had stated that 
Jane Seymour married the King 
without preparation, without attach- 
ment either on her part or on his, 
but under pressure as sudden and 
tragical necessity. ‘It would be 
painting the lily indeed,’ he says, 
‘to comment on these words.’ As 
the subject is a very important one 
I will supply the commentary my- 
self. It has been assumed on the 
evidence of the letter of Anne 
Boleyn from the Tower, that Henry 
had transferred his affections to his 
third wife in Anne’s lifetime, and 
that the King gave a fatal confirma- 
tion to the suspicion by marrying 
her the day which followed the exe- 
cution. If the letter is genuine, and 
the uncertainty about it materially 


Jane Seymour. ' 3 


affects its value as an authority, it 
proves only that Ans< had professed 
to be jealousof som person orother; 
there is nothing to show that Jane 
Seymour was the laly alluded to, 
and the circumstantial story that 
she found the King with Jane Sey- 
mour on his knee first appeared in 
the pages of Sanders. If Anne was 
guilty, and I cannot myself discover 
the slightest legitimate reason for 
doubting that she was guilty,nothin 
is more likely than that she shoul 
have endeavoured to neutralize the 
King’s jealousies by affecting to be 
jealous herself. But of Jane Sey- 
mour, and of the King’s reason for 
choosing her and marrying her as 
he did, absolutely nothing is known 
which can be relied upon beyond 
what is contained in the Statute- 
book, except it be that even Regi- 
nald Pole} in commenting on the 
news of his marriage, says that of 
the new Queen he heard nothing 
but good, and that no breath of 
scandal was whispered against her 
before Sanders’s discoveries. This 
one would think conclusive against 
the notion that she allowed the King 
to become attached to her while she 
was in attendance uponAnne Boleyn, 
that she married him while his hands 
were reeking with the blood of half 
a dozen murders which he had per- 
petrated to obtain his desire. The 
Crown was without a legitimate heir 
—an instance occurred immediately 
on the exposure of the adulteries, 
showing the confusion which would 
follow on the King’s death unless he 
had another child. The Statute- 
book states that the Privy Council 
and the peers petitioned the King to 
take a wife on the instant, and the 
ground of his selection is declared to 
have been the likelihood of offspring. 
I will quote the words: 

Forasmuch, most gracious Sovereign, 
as it hath pleased your Royal Majesty 
(notwithstanding the great intolerable 
perils and occasions which your High- 
ness hath suffered and sustained as well 
by occasion of your first unlawful mar- 
riage as by occasion of your second), at 
the most humble petition and interces- 
sion of us your nobles of this realm for 
the ardent love and fervent affection 
which your Highness beareth to the 
conservation of the peace and amity of 
the same and of the good and quiet 
governance thereof, to enter into mar- 
riage again ; and forasmuch as you have 
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chosen and taken aright noble, virtuous, 
and excellent lady Queen Jane to your 
true and lawful wife, who for her con- 
venient years, excellent beauty, and 
pureness of flesh and blood, is apt to 
conceive issue by your Highness, which 
marriage is so pure and sincere, without 
spot, doubt, or impediment, that the 
issue presented under the same, when it 
shall please Almighty God to send it, 
cannot be truly, lawfully, nor justly in- 
terrupted or disturbed of the right and 
title in the succession of your crown. 
May it now please your Majesty, &c. 


The act goes on to settle the 
inheritance in the line of Janc’s 
children. 

If this was the language of syco- 
phancy, both the clause containing it 
and the entire act, indeed, through- 
out, for it declared the guilt of the 
late Queen in the most explicit terms, 
can be described by no epithets too 
indignantly damning. ut if the 
guilt of the King, if the baseness 
of the Parliament, were so conspicu- 
ous as men now maintain that they 
were, why, I repeat, in the name of all 
that is pe a: why during the in- 
surrections which followed but four 
months later, was there no reference 
either to the one or to the other? 
Why, when the conduct of Parlia- 
ment was complained of, was this 
most telling evidence of their worth- 
lessness omitted? If we suppose 
the English archives to have been 
sifted and all evidence of complaint 
destroyed, why, among the million 
eyes who were watching Henry 
with hatred and jealousy from 
France and Flanders, were there 
none suspicious enough fo see what 
men now think they see so clearly ? 
Why must we wait for half a cen- 
tury for the pages of Meteren to 
find a hint of foul play ? 

Again: the Reviewer says that I 
defend the execution of amnestied re- 
bels. No rebels, I have shown, were 
executed till they had forfeited their 
amnesty by fresh acts of treason. 

He declares that in the whole 
course of this reign a judge and jury 
never once acquitted the victim of 
a Crown prosecution. Lord Dacres 
of the North was put on his trial 
for high treason, and the Peers 
acquitted him. Levening, the ac- 
complice of Aske and Lord Darcy, 
escaped in spite of the best efforts 
of the Crown. Such rapid state- 


ments—and eve age abounds 
with them—would, if true, scarcely 
justify the tone in which he has 
een pleased to write; if false, they 
leave it worse than indefensible. 

I shall touch on but one more 
important subject, and shall then 
leave the public to pass their ver- 
dict between my critic and myself. 
A few additional words are neces- 
sary on the Statute of Supremacy. 

l assume that, on the separation 
from the see of Rome, the final 
judgment of the English nation has 
been pronounced. There are dif- 
ferences of opinion on the causes 
which provoked the quarrel; the 
revolt itself, the renunciation of a 
usurped authority, is and will be 
accepted as good—a thing good to 
be done, and when done good to be 
maintained. I have written vainly 
indeed if I have not made clear the 
circumstances of the country at the 
crisis at which that great event was 
accomplished. The Popes, in virtue 
of their spiritual supremacy, claimed 
the right of excommunicating sove- 
reigns and absolving subjects from 
their allegiance. Pope Clement, 
who had virtually excommunicated 
Henry, had threatened and was 
known to be preparing the larger 
measure wate was immediately 
adopted by his successor. Ireland 
was in insurrection; the Emperor 
was watching his opportunity to in- 
vade England; Scotland was lend- 
ing itself to the same scheme. An 
immense proportion of the English 
clergy, and asection of the nobility, 
especially those connected with the 
House of York, were ill disposed to 
the measures of the Government, and 
eager for a revolution which would 
undo them. The toleration of the 
leading Reformers was provoking 
the animosity of the middle classes. 
It had created, especially in the 
northern counties, disaffection of 
the most dangerous kind; and the 
King and his advisers found them- 
selves in the face of no imaginary 
danger, but of a plain, palpable, and 
real likelihood of an invasion from 
Flanders, to be followed by a rising 
notamong the unorganized populace, 
but supported by the active sym- 
pathies of a numerical majority of 
the country gentlemen, the clergy, 
regular and secular, and the most 
powerful of the peers. If, in the 
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face of the story of the Nun of Kent, 
of the open language of Charles, 
and the declaration, plain and ex- 
plicit, of Reginald Pole, these facts 
are to be called in question, the 
history of the reign of Henry VIILI., 
and the actual insurrection of 1536, 
may be constructed on imaginary 
foundations, such as suit the fancy 
of the writer who undertakes to 
shape them to his own theory ; but 
of the real truth such a history will 
contain nothing. 

What was the conduct of the 
Government under these circum- 
stances? The ground on which the 
country would be attacked—the plea 
which was urged in Ireland by Lord 
Fitzgerald, and which again would 
and again must form the pretext 
under which an Imperial invasion 
would be supported “ the English 
Catholics—was the Papal excommu- 
nication—the pretence that Henry 
was no longer a lawful sovereign. 
They met their enemy, therefore, 
face to face. The insolent pre- 
tensions of the see of Rome were 
challenged in their very root and 
foundation. The supreme authority, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil, was 
declared to rest in the person of 
the Sovereign of England; and 
English subjects were called upon 
to show themselves loyal subjects 
by swearing fidelity to the Crown 
under these conditions. The Re- 
viewer puts the case in such man- 
ner as suits him :— 


There are two duties (he says)—your 
duty to God and your duty to Henry ; 
and if the two do not happen to be com- 
patible you must die. ‘There may be no 
intention of treason on your part; the 
motive of youropposition may be purely 
religious :’ that will not save you. ‘No 
honesty of meaning can render possible 
any longer a double loyalty to the 
Crown and to the Papacy.’ 


He supposes that the question is 
settled by his irony. It is enough 
to say that the duty to the Papacy 
was not a real duty, but a mistake ; 
and I will ask him whether the plea 
of conscience—of supposed duty— 
ever has been or ever can be admitted 
as an excuse for disloyalty. How 
many of the Jacobites who lost their 
lives upon the scaffold might not, 
with entire singleness, have declared 
that they had done only what the 
considered to be their duty. If 


The Act of Supremacy. 


such a plea is to be tolerated, Go- 
vernment is no longer possible. 

I had mentioned, as a parallel to 
the circumstances which called for 
the Supremacy Act, a state of things 
which might conceivably have oc- 
curred in the summer of 1848. If 
the Provisional Government at Paris 
had sent a force into Ireland at the 
instance of Messrs. Smith O’Brien 
and Mitchell; if they had followed 
up the first step by making prepara- 
tions for landing an army in Kent; 
and if the tenth of April, instead of 
calling out so clear an evidence of 
the loyalty of the population, had 
justified the fear that the working 
classes had caught the spirit which 
had thrown the Continent into con- 
fusion ; that they were capable of a 
formidable insurrection, and defi- 
nitely meditated the experiment :— 
in such a case I had said that very 
strong measures of repression would 
without doubt have been resorted 
to. Inthe presence of the mode- 
rate danger which actually existed, 
the Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended, and a Bill raising the use 
of seditious language from misde- 
meanour to felony passed three 
readings in the House of Commons 
in a single day. If I remember 
rightly the disposition of the upper 
classes towards Socialism at that 
time, respect for the Constitution 
would not have prevented the adop- 
tion of stricter methods for trying 
out and punishing those whose dis- 
loyalty was most formidable, had 
the danger been as great as it might 
have been. 

But if the parallel is objected to, 
I will propose others. It is only 
with the assistance of modern com- 
parisons that those who are unfa- 
mniliar with the circumstances of a 
remote period can be brought to 
understand it. 

The first is one which I must 
apologize to the English army for 
suggesting, even as a hypothesis. 

Suppose that during the winter 
which followed the landing in the 
Crimea, when the storm had de- 
stroyed the tents and winter 
clothing, when sickness and expo- 
sure had brought down our force to 
half its original strength, and our 
position was known and felt to be 
most critical; suppose, I say, that at 
that time it had become known that 
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a doubt had sprung up among the 
ranks as to the lawfulness of the 
war; that many of the officers and 
most of the chaplains believed that 
to assist Turks against Christians 
was a wicked thing, and might not 
prosper; that some even of the 
highest rank and character enter- 
tained the same opinion; that they 
did not conceal it, and, encouraged 
by the sanction of their authority, a 
wide spirit of sedition had risen up 
in the camp; that the more extreme 
and turbulent of the soldiers had 
even entered into correspondence 
with the enemy; that they were 
prepared to go over to the enemy’s 
side on a favourable opportunity ; 
and that their chaplains had told 
them that their allegiance to their 
country was superseded by their 
duty to God,—supposing, I say, such 
a monstrous impossibility had oc- 
curred, would Lord Raglan have 
been unjust if he had introduced a 
test of opinion, if he had called 
on every Officer and chaplain in the 
army to pledge their word and 
honour to be faithful, in such form 
of words as best suited the occasion, 
and on refusal had shot them 
without hesitation? They spoke of 
their duty; would he have gone 
beyond his own if he had selected 
to be first questioned those whose 
reputation and rank rendered their 
example the most dangerous ? 

In periods of extraordinary 
danger, expedients justifiable in an 
army are justifiable in a State. The 
allegiance of a soldier is not more 
strict than the allegiance of a citi- 
zen, and although occasions rarely 
occur when it is just or desirable to 
bring the citizen under military 
law, yet such occasions have oc- 
curred, and may occur again. The 
Constitution is made for the nation, 
not the nation for the Constitution ; 
and the forms of freedom, good only 
for loyal subjects, must not be abused 
to throw a shield over known traitors 
while they mature their projects in 
security, or over those who encourage 
traitors through strained concep- 
tions of imaginary obligations. 

I have mentioned a case which 
could not have taken place. I will 
mention another where the — 
is more exact, and not possible only, 
but if we retain our hold upon 
India, exceedingly likely. 


The Company, on their first 
acquisition of Bengal, were content, 
from motives of policy, to govern 
in the name and as the represen- 
tatives of the Emperor at Delhi. 
When by force of time they be- 
came an Imperial power, a phantom 
prince still retained the outward 
state and name of a sovereign 
in the ancient capital; the native 
races were supposed to be re- 
conciled to the rule of strangers, 
by the maintenance, though in ap- 
pearance, of the throne of Aurung- 
zebe. The delusion is at an end. 
The Queen of England is now the 
Monarch of India. The effects of 
the change are yet to be seen. The 
mutiny in the mean time is a 
measure of the present loyalty of 
the native population. 

Let a few years have passed. I 
shall presume the insurrection to 
have been subdued, the unrest, the 
vague hope, the fanatic spirit, both 
of Hindoo and Mussulman, to con- 
tinue to smoulder, the antagonism 
of spirit between the conquered and 
conquering races to have become 
deeper, fiercer, more irreconcileable. 
The designs on our Indian Em- 
pire supposed to be entertained by 
the Czars of Russia may have been 
encouraged by the events of the 
last two years. Railways will soon 
be extended to the frontiers of the 
Russian Empire, facilitating the 
transport of troops. The conveyance 
of fifty thousand Muscovites to the 
banks of the Indus may have 
ceased to be impossible, and I shall 
imagine the menace of an invasion 
to have been openly made. I shall 
suppose that a fresh stimulus has 
thus been imparted to the spirit of 
rebellion, and a vast party to have 
been formed in Hindostan whose 
mutinous intentions are known to 
the Government, with the object, 
scarcely concealed, of co-operating 
with the Russians to restore the 
sovereignty of the Moguls. Let the 
Hindoo and the Mussulman have 
agreed to co-operate also; let the 
conspiracy have spread along the 
frontiers ; let Persians and Affghans 
on one side, let the Burmese on the 
other, have entered into the same 
scheme; and under these circum- 
stances let Rajahs of high authority, 
weight, and rank, high-caste Brah- 
mins of austere devotion, without 
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committing themselves to advising 
an appeal to force, have declared as 
a point of conscience that the alle- 
giance of the country was due to a 
prince of the Mogul race, that the 
English only ruled legitimately 
while they ruled as Imperial vice- 
gerents, and were now usurpers ; 
let them, after they had drawn 
upon themselves the suspicion of the 
English Government, have con- 
tinued with all their weight to en- 
courage their friends to persevere in 
their allegiance to the native 
dynasty.* Supposing the presence 
of such a combination of dangers— 
and it is no imaginary peril—I will 
ask whether the Governor-General 
for the time being, having learnt by 
tremendous experience the meaning 
of an Indian mutiny, will be bound 
to wait for overt acts of rebellion 
before he is to be allowed to inter- 
fere—whether he would not be 
justified, if the word of an Asiatic 
could be relied upon (and this is the 
only inappropriate feature in the 
comparison), in imposing a general 
test of allegiance, in requiring per- 
sons whose conduct was ambiguous, 
or who held positions of authority 
under the Government, to declare 
and avow themselves true? God 
forbid that any man be sent to 
govern India who would hesitate at 
such a crisis to adopt any measures 
of repression which would prove 
really effective. 

To conclude the parallel. Let the 
devout Brahmins and great Rajahs 
of whom I have spoken have been 
notoriously those by whose example 
the people were most influenced. 
They may be credited with any 
quantity of virtue; they may be 
suspected of no motive worse than 
a mistaken patriotism ; yet let them 
have persevered in letting their 
sympathies be known; let them 
have been aware of the existence of 
the conspiracies which their ex- 
ample sanctioned, though they 
avoidedimmediatecomplicity. Ishall 
ask whether the virtues of such men 
would legitimately exempt them 
from question, and if they refused 
the test conspicuously and posi- 
tively, whether they would not be 
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lawful objects of punishment? I do 
not say we should put such men to 
death; there is now the alternative 
of exile, which in the sixteenth 
century would have aggravated the 
evil. But Englishmen in India in 
the present age would indisputably 
treat them as state criminals of 
the most dangerous kind, and the 
home judgment as indisputably 
would sanction and support their 
severity. 

Englishmen have both sense and 
courage to act rightly in present 
necessities. Let them hope that 
their actions will receive a more 
equitable construction from pos- 
terity than they can find leisure to 
bestow upon the actions of their 
forefathers. The Indian mutiny 
will have taught caution and severity 
to the next generation. The Wars 
of the Roses taught the same lesson, 
the same fear, to the children and 
grandchildren of the hundreds of 
thousands whose lives in those wars 
were sacrificed. 

Woe to the English of the nine- 
teenth century for the place which 
will be assigned to them in the 
national annals, if their actions are 
estimated hereafter in the balance of 
the Edinburgh Reviewer. Already 
our Indian Empire has been de- 
scribed in the House of Commons 
as acquired by violence and perfidy. 
The prompt justice which sent the 
Princes of Delhi to their account, 
has been spoken of in the same 
place as the most flagrant act of 
treachery in the history of the world. 
As our present danger recedes from 
view, the same false sentiment will 
steal over the whole picture of the 
rebellion. The administration of 
the Empire will be improved: the 
mistakes of the past will be held up 
as wilful tyranny, an enormous op- 
pression of which the mutiny was 
the legitimate consequence. The 
ferocity of the Sepoys will be found 
to have been wickedly exaggerated 
or justly provoked—our gallant 
countrymen, whose chivalry in this 
their great danger has made the 
heart of every Englishman beat with 
pride at the name which he bears, 
will be gibbeted as executioners. To 





* Sir Thomas More’s last work, on ‘Comfort in Tribulation,’ was written 


avowedly to encourage the English Catholics to persevere to death in their loyalty 


to their faith—i.e., to Rome. 


See More’s Life of More, p. 342. 
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flatter the vanity of the then living 

eneration, the same mean spirit will 

e allowed to blacken at pleasure our 
private morals, our publie eharacter. 
Our great achievements in science, 
in commerce, in social reform, will 
be denied or explained away; our 
domestic habits will be judged from 
the police reports and the scandalous 
trials. Every slander against the 

rivate lives of our statesmen will 
be raked into light and endorsed as 
historic truth—our boasted political 
economy will be measured by the 
Irish famine—our intellectual sta- 
ture by table-turning and mes- 
merism—our commercial probity 
by the revelations of the crisis of 
1857—our trade honesty by the 
reports of the adulteration of food 
committee. The accusations will 
be laid on with all the volubility of 
confidence, and the present age will 
by and bye figure with the same 
hideousness as the age of the Refor- 
mation figures now in the pages of 
popular historians. 

Foolish people make light of 
dangers escaped. A drunkard sits 
smoking on a powder-barrel; loose 
grains are scattered on all sides and 
he drops a spark among them; a 
brave man standing by strikes him 
to the ground with one hand, with 
another deluges the powder from a 
water-can, and saves, it may be, a 
hundred lives. The wise admire the 
ready courage; the thoughtless ex- 
claim, ‘ See, there was no explosion 
after all, and therefore no danger of 
an explosion—a poor man wastreated 
with needless cruelty, a quantity of 
valuable material was spoilt.’ The 
administration of Henry VIII. is 
execrated as Terrorism. In my 
opinion, which has not been formed 
without knowledge, his policy alone 
saved the nation from the horrors 
which desolated the Continent. If 
the Catholic faction had retained 
power, the Protestants would have 
suffered from a persecution com- 

ared to which Mary’s was lenient. 

he tyranny of the Protestants 
would have been as cruel as that of 
their antagonists, had they caught 
an opportunity ; no sooner had a 
gained the upper hand in Scotland, 
than they made the celebration of 
the mass under any pretext death. 
Even if they had been absolutely 


tolerated, the Pilgrimage of Grace 
would have been a civil war. The 
Act of Supremacy, by compelling 
the English gentlemen to declare 
themselves, enabled the Govern- 
ment to weed out the few who were 
truly dangerous, and determined the 
many who were wavering. It pre- 
vented a prolonged conspiracy, and 
with conspiracy a foreign invasion. 
Though it may suit modern preju- 
dice to represent a whole generation 
of their forefathers as cowards and 
sycophants, they were men never- 
theless whose word was their bond. 
They swore allegiance, and having 
sworn they would not perjure them- 
selves; and the supposed tyranny 
produced the extraordinary conse- 
quence, that the personal popularity 
of the King was never greater than 
during his last years. 

I have done. I take leave of my 
Reviewer in the hope that when he 
next undertakes to correct mistakes 
in history he will be more careful 
in examining the foundations on 
which he rests injurious charges. 
The kindness of the Editor of 
Fraser's Magazine has allowed me 
to make use of his pages on this 
one occasion for a reply which once 
for all I desired to make. I shall 
not ask again for a repetition of so 
unusual a favour. 

In conclusion, I have to offer my 
acknowledgments to the many other 
critics, favourable and unfavourable, 
who have assisted me with their 
observations. If I may mention a 
particular person, I would thank 
especially the writer of a series of 
articles which appeared in the Zablet 
on my firsttwo volumes. His views, 
as may be supposed, are opposite to 
mine, but he has displayed a true 
and deep acquaintance with the 
subject on which he has written, 
and his objections are the objections 
of insight, not of ignorance. In 
general, Iam bound to say that the 
criticism in the Edinburgh is a soli- 
tary instance of discourtesy. Other 
reviewers, even those who have 
most disagreed with my conclusions, 
have found fault without insulting, 
and have admitted graciously the 
results of a laborious investiga- 
tion while they have rejected the 
inferences which I have drawn 


from it. 
J. A. Frovupe. 





